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PREFACE. 


Mr.  Coleridge  observes  that  thera  are  three  points  which 
the  writer  of  a  book  must  settle  in  his  preface,  viz.,  to  what 
sort  his  book  belongs,  for  what  description  of  readers  it  is 
intended,  and  what  is  the  specific  end  it  is  to  answer. 

Accepting  this  view  as  satisfactory,  my  preface  shall  con- 
sist mainly  of  brief  replies  to  these  three  inquiries. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  I  answer  that  my  little  book 
does  not  treat  of  Philosophy,  Science  or  Theology,  though  it  is 
not  out  of  harmony  with  what  is  known  in  these  high  spheres 
of  thought.  Nor  does  it  belong  to  the  more  popular,  if  less 
elevated,  realm  of  thought — the  biographical  fiction,  or  histori- 
cal romance.  The  sort  to  which  it  does  belong,  but  of  which 
it  is  merely  a  fragment,  is  the  historical.  It  describes,  how- 
ever, an  epoch  of  rare  interest  in  the  history  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  of  human  progress. 

As  to  the  description  of   persons  for  whom  I  intend  the 

book,  I  answer — I  offer  it  to  all  who  love  the  religious  and 

rational    freedom,    to    all    who   cherish    the   traditions   and 

I  memory,  for  all  the  descendants — natural  or  political — of  the 
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heroic  fathers  who  in  1588  struggled  against  and  conquered 
the  despotism  and  intolerance  of  the  Chief  Priest  and  the 
Most  Catholic  King  of  Christendom,  and  won  the  heritage  of 
freedom  and  independence  which  has  fallen  to  their  children. 
I  intend  it  especially  for  the  young  of  this  large  family,  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  household.  To  them  1588  was  not  only 
an  era  in  their  history,  as  a  race,  but  in  progress  toward 
freedom  of  intelligence,  of  civil  rights  and  of  religion.  The 
heirs  of  such  an  inheritance  must  not  sink  into  supineness 
or  indifference  in  regard  to  it,  but  must  clearly  recognize 
and  firmly  stand  by  and  defend  it,  if  possible,  extending  the 
blessings  it  brings  to  those  who  yet  enjoy  them  not. 

Then,  as  to  the  end  the  book  seeks  to  promote,  I  answer — 
It  is  the  enlightening,  elevation  and  exaltation  of  men's  aims, 
principles  and  character.  It  is  the  exaltation  of  patriotism 
and  piety  above  material  and  present  interests.  To  show  the 
people  of  our  time,  as  the  struggle  of  1588  so  clearly  does, 
that  the  victory  of  great  principles,  of  human  rights,  of 
freedom  in  our  relations  to  God  and  men,  are  better  worthy 
of  a  struggle  than  the  conquest  of  territory  or  the  triumphs 
of  material  wealth  or  advantage. 

I  shall  only  add  that  I  have  carefully  consulted  the  best 
authorities  within  my  reach,  both  on  the  events  directly  belong- 
ing to  my  subject,  and  those  contemporary  with  it.     I  have,  as 
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;o  some  extent  will  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  book,  consulted  or 
Icited  :  "  Hume's  History  of  England," — "  Macaulay's  Essays 
P^d  Criticisms,"—"  Camden's  Annals  of  England,"— "Knight's 
IHistory  of  England," — Motley's  volumes  on  "  The  Rise  of  the 
f)  utch  Republ  ic, "  and  on  "  The  United  Netherlands, "— "  Froude's 
history  of  England," — "  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of 
Ingland," — "  Green's  History  of  the  English  People,"  both  the 

,"■'»■ 

forger  and  smaller  works — '*  McFarlane's  Pictorial  History  of 

Ifengland," — "  Macintosh's  History  of  England," — "  Prescott's 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  (for  character  of  the  Inquisition) — 

j|lso,  '*  Dr.  McCrie's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain," — 
Jphurch  Histories  of  both  Scotland  and  England,  for  the  era. 

Resides  collateral  helps,  such  as  "  Aikens'  Court  and  Times  of 

|Elizabeth,"—«Creighton's  Age  of  Elizabeth,"  etc. 

From  one  source  the  information  is  now  more  copious  than 

thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  i.e.,  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  side. 

'he  correspondence  of    Philip  the  Second  and  his  cotempo- 

raries,  which  was  long  kept  concealed,  has  been  made  accessible 

|in  recent  days,  and  has  furnished  much  fuller  knowledge  of  his 

^character  and  of  his  age  than  was  before  enjoyed. 
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GREAT    VICTORY 
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SPAIN  AND  THE  INVINCIBLE  ARMADA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ANNUS     MIUABILIS. 

'•  Our  fathers  have  told  ua  wliat   works  thou  didst  in 
their  days,  in  the  times  of  old."— David. 

Sfim  MONO  the  years  memorable  in  English 

spicuous  i^^l^i  *^  ° 

^MtE  ^^•'^^^O''  ^t^<^t?n  hundred  and  eighty- 
f  ifW  eight  will  long  hold,  on  many  accounts, 
a  conspicuous  place.  In  that  year  England 
began  to  illustrate  such  latent  powers,  imperial 
Hand's     courage  and  superior   skill  in  naval   warfare, 

iMre  great- 
then      that  she  soon  successfully  asserted  her  right  to 

lowed,     be  styled  mistress  of  th^  seas,  an  honour  hitherto 
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enjoyed  by  Spain.  Also,  in  the  promptness  with 
whicli  she  organized,  from  crude  and  undisci- 
plined materials,  a  numerous  and  patriotic  army 
of  defence,  she  proclaimed  her  love  of  queen 
and  country,  of  home  and  altar,  as  well  as  her 
purpose  to  defend  them   against  all  invaders. 
The  best  of  her   people  gave  no   less  decisive 
proof  of  settled  purpose  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  and  religious  liberty  and  in- 
dependence than  they  had  given  of  sincerity  in 
receiving    and    openly  professing  them.      We 
a<iiTimitmn    especially  cherish  an  undying  and  grateful  ad- 
riotic  fathers  'T'^i^'^tion  of  the  heroic  resistance  offered  by  the 
of  1588.        patriotic  English    fathers  of  that  day  to   the 
superior  power  of  Spain,  which  menaced  their 
The  occasion  country    with   invasion   and   conquest.         The 

Til*  *  1 

hig  the  ob-  ^"^^^    wishes,    while    the     Tercentenary    of 
servance  of  Enrjland's  Qjlorious  victory  over  the  "  Invincible 

the   Ter-  o  = 

centenary      Armada,"  and    the    proud    hosts  of    Catholic 

of  the  scenes 

and  inci-       Spain,  is   being    celel)rated,  to   contribute    his 

dents  of  .  ,  ,      ,  . 

1588.  mite  in  its  honour.     He  proposes,  with  this  in- 

tent, to  give  his  best  eftbrts  to  impartially  re- 
lating once  again  the  often,  but  not  too  often, 
told  story  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the 
contest  of  that  annus  mirahilis.  He  proposes 
telling  how    British   freemen,  full    of    British 
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How  British  valour,  thoiiprli  coinpar.atively  few   in   number, 

umphed over  and    of    liuiitod   resouices,    by    tin;     favour    of 

the  superior    d        •  i  i    i         •    i.  l\ 

power  of        1  rovnlence    won  a   coiiipK'te  victory  over    the 

intolerance.  immLaise,  well-disciplined  an<l  oipmized  forces 

of  S{)ain.    Also,  how  they  defeated  and  brouj^ht 

to  naught  a  coniplieated  and  dan^vrous  plot  for 

the  subj nidation  of   tlieir  civil  rights  to  Spain 

How  the  plot ''^"'^  their  r«  ligious  freedom  to  Home  ;  and  how 

was  over-       ^^^^  veteran  army  of  the  invaders  and  their  proud 

thrown  and  •'  ^ 

the  van         Armada  were  brok-n  to  pieces,  and  became  like 

(juished  be- 

came  as         chafi'  befti'e  the  winds.     While  En^jjland  and  her 

cliaff  before 

the  wind.  Low  L'ountiy  allies,  together  with  the  reform- 
ed religion,  were  preserved  from  perishing,  as 
was  threatened,  by  the  hand  of  the  bigoted 
King  of  Spain  and  the  arts  of  the  "  Holy  In- 
(juisitioii."  It  will  further  be  seen  how  the 
mustard-seed  of  Christian  freedom,  then  sown 
in  the  good  soil  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has 
become  a  great  tree,  under  whose  shadow  and 
in  whose  branches  the  oppi'essed  of  every 
nation  Knd  shelter. 

We  who  inherit  the    blessed    fruits  and    re- 


The  good 
reaidting  to 
human 
liberty  and 
relitfious 
toleration. 


We  wish  to 

im^mmA^^oV'^'''^^''^  ^^^'  ^^^'^^  unefjual  struggle,  owe  the  memory 

those  'i"'<>i«  of  those  heroic    sires  by    whom    they  were  so 

sires  who  ''  •' 

won  the        nobly  and  successfully  achieved,  the  tribute  of 
mlieritance. 

a  loving  remembrance  and  appreciative  mention, 
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We  tell  our 
generation, 
and  they 
those 
who  follow. 


Recalling 
the  fathers 
inspires  us. 


The  O  reeks 
celebrated 
the  heroic 
deeds  of 
their  fathers, 


So  did  the 
Hebrews. 


that  their  honoured  names  and  deeds  may  never 
fade  or  perish  from  the  memory  of  their 
children.  We  also  owe  it  to  the  young  of  our 
own  generation  that  we  make  known  to  them 
the  historical  traditions  and  remains  which 
point  out  the  way  by  which  the  great  race  and 
national  heritage  we  enjoy  was  secured  and 
won.  Then  may  they  in  tin-n  tell  it  to  the 
generation  following,  and  so  "the  unVjorn  may 
arise  and  tell  the  same  to  their  children." 

Besides,  it  tends  to  inspire  our  own  patriotism, 
fill  us  with  wholesome  admiration  and  love  of 
the  powerful  agents,  human  and  divine,  which 
secured  them,  and  arouses  manly  purposes  in  us    | 
to  preserve  and  defend  them  for  those  who  shall    | 

come    after   us.     The    Greek    historian,    never   J 

I 
tired  writing,  the  bard  singincr,  or   the  orator    l 

speaking  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  fathers  a'    i 

Salamis,    Actium,    Marathon   or   Thermopylae    | 

Nor  did  the  sacred  historian,  prophet  or  poet   | 

ever  cease    or  weary  relating    in    the    loftiest 

forms   of    Hebrew    eloquence    the   grand    an^l 

majestic    doings    of    their   fathers    and    their  <^aiiia. 

fathers'  God  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 

wilderness,  at  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  conquest^ 

of  the  Land  of  Canaan. 


st  intr 
^c  tlie 
'■  *"  perse 
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We  should  Why  shoukl  not  the  memory  of  the  noble 
theineiiiory  strug2[le  and  glorious  victory  of  our  English 
br'iite  the  ^^^t  over  the  despot  of  Spain,  and  his  defiant 
Sieve-  Armada,  be  kept  in  perpetual  remeinl)rance  ? 
|jiieiits  of  the  YYj^y  yj^Quld  not  We,  who  enjoy  the   rich  and 


)ast. 


enduring  fruits  of  the  freedom,  enterprise,  and 
independence  then  achieved,  write,  speak,  or 
sing,  as  we  can,  of  the  heroic  deeds  by  which 
they  have  been  won  ?  Or  why  should  this 
Tercentenary  year  pass  by  uncelebrated  in 
Canada,  whose  civilization  is  a  shoot  of  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  which  not  only  concjuered 
the  Spanish  invader,  but  which  secured,  and 
has  preserved  for  their  posterity,  all  that  gives 
vitality,  beneficence  and  endurance  to  our 
civilization  ?  For  the  victory  of  1588  was  not 
merely  that  of  England  over  the  power  of 
Spain,  but  of  liberty  over  despotism,  of 
Protestantism  over  Popery,  of  modern  life  and 
progress  over  medijiivalism. 
8t  intro-       Before   proceeding    to     relate     the     causes, 

li'G  the 

if  person- ttiotives,  and  designs  of  the  Spanish  invasion  of 
nl    their #ama.  England,  we  will  introduce  to  our  readers  the 

principal  personages  who  acted  in,  brought  on, 
or  directed  the  drama  of  that  bold  enterprise. 


-    'i 


Sea, in  the 
e  conquest 
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|)pea 


CHAPTER  I[. 


MAGNATKS   ON    THE   Sl'ANISH    SIDE. 


3tan 
It'll  t. 


First,  the 
King  of 
Spain  him- 
self. 


|i 


i     I 


^)^^|N  the  side  of  Spain  there  was,  first  of  all 

L\      tlio  kiuii  himself,   wlio   was   son  and   1 
heir  of  tlie  Emperor  Charles  the  Fiftli    | 
On  t'le  niorniii!^  of  ahiiost  any  day  in  the  spring  J[,)iofi, 
of  l')NS,  there  miojlit  be  seen  enterinsx  a  cabinet  *^'"'^*-''' 
in  the  jialace  of  the  Escorial*  a  man  of  shun 
stature,  narrow  chest,  spindling  legs  and  meagr 
pln'sii^ue.     His  hair  was  gray  and  close  cut,  his 


IS  (les 


*  The  Escorial,  or  Escurial,  was  a  magnificent  pile  oj 
Imildings  erected  by  I'hili])  the  Second  on  an  elevated  a^ 
lonely  plateau  in  the  very  centre  of  Spain,  some  twenty' 
.seven  miles  west  of  Madrid.      It  was  undertaken  soon  aftdj 
the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  (in  1  ")o7),  and  was  nearly  tweiin| 
years  in  course  of  erection.     It  was  designed  for  the  tri]v| 
purpose  of  a  palace,  a  fortress,  and  a  convent.     The  pii^j 
was  erected  in  honor  of  St.   Lawrence,  on  whose  day  tlj 
victorious  battle  of  St.  ((►uentin  was  fought  with  Franc 
and  to  whom  I'liilip  ascribed  his  victory.     That  saint  has 
suffered  martyrdom,   as  it   will  be  remembered,  by  beiii 
roasted  on  a  gridiron,  and  hence  the  peculiar  form  of  tM 
Escurial,  which  is  after  the  pattern  of  the  saint's  instri)| 
ment  of  torture. 


Ib.SoIut 

de.- 
his  g 
'nmeii 
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lis  personal  e^'es  a  bluc-gray,  his  forehead   wide,  his  nose 

ppearance. 

lon<T  and  crooked,  his  mouth  wide  and  his  lower 
jaw  heavy  and  protruding.  His  look  was  cold, 
distant  and  severe.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  haughty, ungenial  and  almost  .sullen. 
His  bearing  and  manner  were  timid,  mean  and 
taciturn.  It  may  be  added  that  his  .soul  was 
dark  and  gloomy,  as  his  face  was  dreary.  Such 
was  the  personal  appearance  of  Philip*  the  Sec- 
ond, King  of  Spain,  as  he  entered  the  office  at 
which  he  laboured  daily  seven  or  eight  hours. 
For  he  was  most  assiduous  in  prosecuting  the 
work  of  his  desk.  He  never  ceased  for  a  mo- 
ment during  iliese  hours,  issuing,  correcting  or 
signing  despatches  to  or  from  different  parts  of 
his  vast  dominions.  Thus  by  his  pen,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  good  pleasure,  he  governed 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  kingdom  of  Chris- 
,i  despotic  t^'"*^lo'"-     His  power   was  absolute.     His  will, 

his  gov- . 

rnment. 

*  Philip  the  Second  was  born  in  Spain  in  May,  1527.     In 

154.3  he  married  his  cousin  Maria  of  Portugal,  who  lived 
tliereafter  only  one  year.  In  1554  he  again  entered  the 
married  state,  having  selected  for  his  wife,  Mary  Tudor, 
Queen  of  England.  In  1555,  on  the  alidication  of  his  father, 
he  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  all  its  depen- 
dencies. Philip  was,  therefore,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  tliirty-tliird  of  his  reign,  at  the  date  of  the  in- 
vasion of  England. 
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II    ,   I 


Philip  exer 
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lute power 
over  the 

f>eople'8 
ives,  pro- 
perty, etc. 


even  his  whims,  was  observed  and  obeyed.  No 
one  dare  challenge  any  of  his  deeds,  or  ask  a 
reason  for  his  most  arbitrary  and  intolerant 
exercise  of  power.  He  claimed  the  power  of 
life  an<i  death  over  all  his  subjects.  He  pro- 
claimed war  or  made  peace  without  consulting 
any  of  his  nobles,  rulers  or  people.  Their  sub- 
stance— houses  and  estates,  as  well  as  money 
and  goods — he  regarded  as  his.even  as  the  people 
themselves  belonged  to  him.  His  jurisdiction 
over  their  reliorious  convictions  and  beliefs  he 
claimed  to  be  supreme.  He  appointed  or  re- 
moved ministers  of  state,  judges,  admirals,  gen- 
erals, bishops,  and  all  the  rest,  not  on  the  grounds 
of  merit  or  demerit,  but  according  to  his  own 
will.     It  might  be  said  of  him  as  Daniel  said  of 

Absolute  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  despot  of  Babylon,  that 
the  despot     Qq^j  j^^^j     j^.^^^   1^^,^^  ^^  «  kingdom  "  and  "  ma- 

of  Babylon.  ^  " 

jesty,"  and  that  his  people  of  "  every  nation 
and  lanrjuajje  trembled  and  feared  before  him  ; 
whom  he  would  he  slew ;  and  whom  he  would 
he  kept  alive  ;  and  whom  he  would  he  set  up, 
and  whom  he  would  he  put  down." 
Not  a  man        He  did  all  his  work  with  his  pen,  doing  noth- 

of  words  but .  -ii      i  •      j  •.!      i  •  i        tt 

of  the  pen.    i^g  With  his  tongue  or  with   his  sword.     Me 
never    thought  of  taking   the   field  on  great 
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occasions,  as  his  father  delighted  to  do.  He 
seldom  used  many  words ;  never  any  if  he 
could  help  it.  He  would  rather  scrawl  a 
dozen  pages  than  make  an  oral  reply  in 
either  of  the  monosyllahhis,  yes  or  no.  His 
irrow        mind  was  narrow  and  torpid,  rather  than  com- 

Inded  ami 

il)erft't'tly   prehensive  or  vigorous.     It  had  never  been  ex- 

llicated. 

panded  by  liberal  culture.  His  education  was 
limited,  and  derived  chiefly  from  monks,  priests 
and  inquisitors.  He  was  a  pampered  child  of 
full  years.  He  never  became  a  well-rounded 
iir<Uml^^"^^^  solidly  reasoning  man.  He  knew  no  lan- 
guage but  the  Spanish,  associated  with  none 
but  Spaniards,  carried  on  his  government  almo.st 
exclusively  by  Spaniards.  He  had  in  spirit,  as 
he  inherited  by  birth,  all  the  pride,  exclusive- 
ness  and  intolerance  of  a  genuine  Spaniard. 
But  he  was  a  Spaniard  above  all  in  zeal  for  the 


^tiling 


* 


Ivoted 
iself  to 


ll||on. 


pintail!  the  papal  religion,  and  hatred  of  all  other  forms  of 
belief.  He  had,  on  succeeding  to  power  in  1.55.5, 
consciously  and  resolutely  devoted  himself, 
his  life,  resources  and  kingly  power,  to  main- 
tain the  Catholic  religion  and  to  destroy  heresy 
and  heretics  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
This  was  the  one  aim  of  his  life,  from  which  he 
never  shrunk.    He  was  as  regular  as  a  monk  in 


ir 
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Punctual  in  observing    the    re(|uirements    of    the    Romish 

observing 

the  ritual  of  Htual.     He  attended  mass,  pi-ayers  and  vespers 

his  religion.     ,    .,  ^  • 

daily.  Listened  patiently  to  frequent  exhorta- 
tions on  religion,  submitted  his  conscience  to' 
the  inspection  of  his  confessor,  and  had  all  the 
needs  of  his  soul  regularly  attended  to  by  a 
duly  authorize*!  start' of  spiritual  health  officers. 
These  things  attended  to,  he  felt  at  liberty  to 
No  scruple    indulge  in  such  carnal  ])leasures  as  he  chose,  to 

as  to  self-in-  " 

(lulgencc  or  excite  wars  among  neiglibouring  states,  brint: 

,,.1.  Oc5  O  'C 

the  rights 

of  his  neigh-  under  his  sceptre  such  as  were  too  weak  to  re- 
sist him,  or,  by  means  of  the  Inciuisition,  to  burn 
alive,  torture  or  imprison,  Moslems,  Jews,  or 
Protestants  who  would  not,  like  himself,  believe 
that  salvation  could  be  found  only  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

"The  Holy  Inquisition,  thoroughly  established 
as  it  was  in  his  ancestral  Spain,  was  a  portion 
of  the  regular  working  machinery  by  which  hi- 
absolute  kingship  and  his  superhuman  will  ex 
pressed  themselves.  A  tribunal  which  per 
formed  its  functions  with  a  celerity,  certainty 
and  irresistibility  resembling  the  attributes  ol 
Omnipotence  ;  which,  like  the  pestilence,  en| 
tered  palace  or  hovel  at  will,  and  which  smottj 
the  wretch  guilty  or  suspected  of  heresy  witlj 
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a  precision  against  which  no  human  ingenuity 
or  sympathy  could  guard — such  an  institution 
could  not  but  be  dear  to  his  heart.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  the  extensimi  and  perpetuation  of 
what  he  deemed  its  blessinixs  throuEfhout  his 
dominions,  shoidd  be  his  settled  purpose.  Spain 
was  governed  bv  an  estal)lished  terrorism.  The 
Grand  Inquisitor  was  almost  as  awful  a  per- 
sonage as  the  king  or  the  pope.  His  familiars 
were  in  every  village  and  at  every  fireside,  and 
from  their  fangs  there  was  no  escape.  Millions 
of  Spaniards  would  have  rebelled  against  the 
Crown  or  accepted  the  reformed  religion,  had 
they  no'j  been  perfectly  certain  of  being  Ijurned 
or  har.fjed  at  the  sliixhtest  movement  in  such  a 
direction."* 
jxtent  of  The   kingdom  of  Philip — t/ia  Mont  Catholic 

[Jiilil)'s  pos- 

Mons.  KiiKj,  as  he  delighted  to  be  called — excelled  any 
in  Europe  during  his  day  in  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  power.  It  included  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  i.e.,  Castile,  Aragon,  Gran- 
ada and  Portunfal  ;  in  Italv,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Naples  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan ;  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  Dukedom  of  Burgundy  and  sev- 


r  /I 


y-  '  3 


151 


*  United  Netherlands,  Vol.  2. 
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Macau  I  ay 'h 
estimate  of 
his  puwer. 


enteen  Nutherland  provinces.  He  was  also 
sovereign  of  all  the  Americas,  lord  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  titular  king  of  Jerusalem, 
France  and  England.  Lord  Macnulay  says  of 
his  power:  "During  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign  Philip  was  supreme  on  hoth  elements. 
His  soldiers  marched  up  to  the  capital  of 
France,  his  ships  menaced  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
during  several  years  his  power  over  Europe 
was  greater  than  even  that  of  Napoleon." 

We  may  add  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
Spanish  infantry  were  the  most  renowned,  while 
the  Spanish  generals  were  unrivalled  in  Europe. 
These,  with  the  vast  resources  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  were  under  the  control  of  one  will, 
and  that  the  kinjj's. 

The    king   had,  in    1588,  two  principal  ad- 
visers attached  to  his  cabinet,  who  were,  how- 
His  two  sec- ever,  merely  his  private  secretaries.     The  one 

retaries,  Idi- 

was  Don  Juan  de  Idiaquez,  who  was  called 
Chief  Secretary  of  State  and  War.  The  other 
was  Don  Cristoval  de  Moura,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Portugal  and  Castile.  This  latter 
was   the   king's  chief  favourite  or  attendant. 


aquez  and 
Moura, 
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Neither  a  rp- Neither  of  these  men,  thouijh  both  were  able 

l|)()nsil)le 

lumstcr.  and  cultured,  was  a  responsible  minister.  The 
kin«^,  their  master,  assumetl  all  responsibility. 
Their  duty  was  to  elaborate  and  put  in  (hio 
form  all  despatches  and  state  papers  after 
the  kinix  had  intimated  his  will  or  jriven  his 
orders.  When  they  had  reduced  the  crude 
materials  of  the  king's  orders  into  proper 
form,  he  scrawled  his  corrections  and  added 
his  sii^nature,  so  j]fiving  them  authority.  Great, 
^he  spcreta- (|ilj,jrj3j^t    and    arduous    as  were    their   labours, 

*lc.s  little  no- 

iced  in  hia-   and  even  high  their  rank,  their  names  seldom 
iry. 

come  to  notice  in  the  history  of  the  time. 

Next    to    the    king  in    giving   effect  to  the 
scheme  of  the  invasion  was  his   general   and 
micxander     c]^i^.f  \^  the    Netherlands,  Alexander    Farnese, 

Wiirnese,  '  ' 

»uke  of  I'ar- ])y]^(3  of  Pamia,  then  in  the  fortv-third   vear 

.|pii,  ln.s  chief  *'  '' 

the  Neth-  of  his  age.     Farnese  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts 

rlunds.  "  f 

and  great  talents.  He  was  astute,  sagacious, 
intrepid,  full  of  resources,  and  of  immen.se 
energy.  To  him  alone,  of  all  outside  his 
cabinet,  the  king  conHded  the  plot  of  the 
invasion,  and  took  counsel  concerning  the 
means  whereby  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
)pe  Sixtus      Another  distinguished  name  and  ally  on  the 

|e  Fifth.  .  .  ' 

Spanish  side  was  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth.     He 


^       i?^l 
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was  of  luinible  orij^'in,  liad   hcon  l)rouf(ht  up  in  JBi«'  Mi 

,  .  ,  w  S mt 

u  monastery,  and  hoie  liinisclt  with  a^suiiuMi  S-ux  ( 
liuniility  and  o^ontU-ncss,  wliile  y(;t  lii.s  Iicart  fftlu*!'.-^ 
was  full  of  pride,  anil»ition  and  cajrerness  for  ™*' ''" 
family  anLjrandizemcnt.  He  warndy  approvni 
and  earnestly  ur;:ed  Piu lip's  entei prise.  II. 
<;ave  all  foree  to  the  thunderholts  of  excoiii 
munication  already  hurled  at  the  he  ids  of  aL 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Christendom — ngainst 
William  of  Orange  or  William  tlie  Silent,  Kin;' 
Henry   of  Navarre,   as  aL^iiust    the  Queen    ot  Ofgreat 

pirniice 

Eiif^land.     For  by  these  means  he  l)()th  hopcc  »bility. 
to   receive  new  lionours    and    difjnity  for   lii>  , 
relatives,   and     to     hriniij    the    countries    over  | 
which   these    princes  exercised  power,  to    suli 
mit  to    the    papal    see.     He,  therefore,  otiercf 
King   Philip   stimulatinjj^  arguments    in  woni-yJI^'l^'ll^' 
and  money  to  help  on  the  scheme  of  the  inva 
sion  of  Eni,dand.     Tt  is  true  His  Holiness  loveii  • 
money,  and   only  after  loncf    barjjfaininnf  witb 
Philip  promised  to  give  one  million  gold  ducat;  | 
to  the  great  enterprise.   For  by  it,  above  every 
thino-    else,    he    was    confident    he   would    b' ^ 
enabled    to   strike    down    heresy   in    England  ] 
and  restore   her  to  the  ancient  faith. 


Hhniite. 
tt 
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ie  Maniuiw      There  was    besides,  the     Marquis  of    Santa 
S.uitii  ... 

rux  Cap-     Crux,  to   whom    tlie    kuig    tirst   assigned    the 

in  ^,'ciit'riil  in  .  1  •    •         .1        »  1 

Itlu'Ar-      work  ot  preparing  an<l  organizing  the  Armada, 
*' '^'  and  then  appointed  iiim  Captain-general  of  the 

whole  Armada.  The  mai'((uis  was  a  naval 
otlicer  of  i\u'  lushest  distinction  and  h)ng  expe- 
rience in  the  king's  service.  He  had  the  rare 
<'ood  fortune  of  having  never  lost  a  battle  or 
sustained  a  defeat  during  thirty  years  of 
pubHe  service.  He  had  now  to  co-operate  in 
[grciit  ex-   tlie  business  of  the  invasion  with  the   Duke  of 

ririicf  and 

plity.  Parma,  for  wlioin    he    entertained    no   cordial 

att'ection.  The  duke  reciprocated  the  like  feel- 
ings. TTnfortunateiy  for  the  mai'(|uis,  neither 
had  his  master,  the  king,  any  cordiality  nor 
even  kindness  of  feeling  toward  him.  Indeed, 
troatoi    )y|j^  treated  his   greatest  sea-captain  with  cold- 

\  I  Mils  Li' I  .  *"  ' 

ness,  and  paid  little  attentuin  to  any  of  his 
wishes  or  suggestions.  This  crippled  his  etlbrts 
and  chilled  his  zeal  in  preparing  for  the  expe- 
dition. He  did  not,  as  we  shall  by-an<l-by  .see, 
command  the  expedition,  but  was  succeeded  by 
the  rich  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who,  happil}- 
for  England,  knew  less  of  naval  warfare  than 
his  predecessor. 


■i    ■' 
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CHAPTER  III 


LEADERS    ON    THE   ENGLISH    SIDE. 


Was  fifty- 
five  at  tlie 
time  of  the 
invasion. 


acter. 


Oiiecn 

Elizabeth.      ?JWF'MONG  the  English  chiefs,  the  first  name 

in      prominence    and     importance    is 

Elizabeth    Tudor,  Queen    of   England. 

When  she  ascended  the  tlir  me  in  lo58  she  was 

twenty-five  years  of  age.   She  was,  consequently, 

Her  personal  ^^^y"^^'^  when  the    invasion  took  place.     She 

appearance    ^.^^^  ^^^\\  j^  ^\^q  vigour  of  mature  and  ])Uoyant 
and  char  "  ^ 

life.  Elizabeth  had  a  commanding  presence,  a 
clear  understanding,  a  stroiiLj  will  au'l  brii^ht 
countenance;  but  possessed  a  violent  temper, 
a  strong  self-will,  an  arbitrary  spirit,  and  was 
liable  to  iits  of  jealous}-  as  well  toward  women 
as  men.  She  had  a  (luick  discernment  of  the 
character  and  talents  of  men,  and  always 
selected  with  good  judgment  her  ministers  and 
officers  of  state.  It  must  also  be  said  she 
was  not  free  from  that  deceit  and  craft  which,  in 
her  day,  were  regarded  by  princes  as  a  becom- 


(iood  judg 
ment  in 
selecting 
ministers. 
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Vivacious 
and  pleas 
inj,',  not 
beautiful. 


ing  qualification  and  a  rightful  heritage.  Her 
personal  appearance  and  manners  wore  pleas- 
ing and  vivacious,  though  she  was  not  a  model 
of  grace  or  beaut}'.  Her  complexion  was  fair, 
her  hair  almost  red,  her  nose  rather  long  and 
crooked,  her  eyes  small  and  bright.  The  lines 
of  her  face  were  stronglv  marked  and  rather 
masculine.  Dickens  savs,  "  she  was  rather  a 
„  ,  ,  hard  swearer,  and  coarse  talker."     She  loved  to 

Hot  temper,  ' 

Loaise  in       exercise  absolute   power.      She   magnified   her 

speech.  '■  ° 

prerogative,  and  bore  with  unsparing  severity 

on  any  one  who  infringed  upon  its  sacred  rights. 

After  all,  however,  we  must  admit  that  she  was 

a  woman  of  superior  capacity,  judgment  and 

A  great        spirit,  a  successful  ruler  and  a  great  queen.      If 

nuoen  and        ,  .  .  ,  ^•  i  •        •  n   •    l    i 

true  patriot.  ^"6  'was  miperious,  she  was  politic ;  it  intoler- 
ant, she  was  considerate;  if  passionate,  she  was 
firm  in  her  purpose  and  persistent  in  its  accom- 
plishment. If  strict  in  the  exaction  of  money, 
she  was  prudent,  even  economical,  in  the  use  of 
it.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  she 
spent  both  her  money  and  her  life  in  promoting 

the  well-being  of  her  country, which  she  greatly 
loved.* 

*  "  Elizabeth  was  more  exacting,"  says  Macaulay,  "  of 
the  honiage  of  her  subjects  than  Louis  XIV.,  but,  unlike 

8 
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England's         At  that  time,  and  durinir  the  reinrn  of  Eliza- 
population  ' 
less  than       beth,  the  population  of  England  did  not  reach 

four  and  a  . 

half  millions  quite  four  and  a  half  million  souls.*  That 
is  to  say,  it  did  not  (juite  equal  the  present 
population  of  London,  the  capital  of  the  empire; 
and  was  about  equal  to  that  of  our  Dominion 

The  queen's  in  this  Tercentenary  year.     The  revenue  of  the 

revenue  only 

one-half        queen,  for  stinginess  in  the  use  of  which  she 

million  •         n 

sterling.  IS  often  severely  blamed,  was  not  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  England's  present  rev^enue. 

Lord  Macaulay  makes  this  remark  when 
comparing  it  with  that  of  her  great  adversary, 
Philip  of  Spain.  He  says,  "  His  annual  revenue 
amounted  in  the  season  of  his  greatest  prosper- 
ity to  four  millions  sterling,  or  eight  times  as 
large  as  that  which  Enghmd  vielded  to  Eliza- 
beth."  He  miirht  have  gone  much  hij^her  in 
estimating  Philip's  revenues.  They  reached 
fourteen  millions  for  many  years. 


him  or  Philip  of  Spain,  she  had  no  power  to  enforce  it. 
Hers  was  simply  the  popular  deference  paid  to  the  office ; 
to  the  ancient  line  in  which  it  resided  and  in  the  sense  of 
security  enjoyed  by  the  people.  The  English  people  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  free,  tliough  they  had  not  the 
witnessed  forms  nor  present  modes  of  asserting  it." 

*  Hallam's  Const.  History  of  England. 
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The  Karl  of 
Luicester. 


Some  There  are  Enfjlish  fjentlemen  who  now  think 

Miglish 

gentlemen     theinselves  hardly  pressed  to   meet   their  per- 

N|)eii(l  more  i  i  •        "  i  • 

tluiii  dill  thesoual  and    private  expenses,  whose  incomes  are 

'       "  yet  larger  than   that   on   which   the  Queen  of 

England  maintained  her  royal  state.    The  popu- 

London  in     lation   of  London  in  that  diiy  was   about  one 

I  .)SS  had  -^ 

(piily  i">o,000li^indred  and  fifty  thousand,  which,  our  readers 

liopidation. 

will  observe,  is  little  more  than  the  estimated 
population  of  our  own  city  of  Toronto  at  the 
present  time. 

Next  after  the  (pieen  we  may  mention  tlie 
name  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester — a 
gallant  courtier,  an  enterprising  general,  and 
chosen  favourite  of  tlie  queen,  to  whom  she 
entrusted  the  chief  command  of  her  army  at 
the  crisis  of  the  invasion.  Leicester,  though 
ambitious,  and  inclined  to  be  vainglorious,  yet 
freely  spent  his  fortune  and  talents  in  the 
queen's  service,  and  on  belialf  of  his  country 
and  of  liberty. 

There  was  also  the  accomplished  and  bril- 
liant young  nobleman,  Kobt.M-t  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  whose  career  closed  both  unhappily 
and  early.  He  was  younger  l)y  a  whole  gene- 
ration than  Leicester,  yet,  after  the  hitter's 
death,  he  became  the  queen's  special  favourite 


The  Earl  of 
Essex. 
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Lord  Bur- 
leigh, ere- 
while  Sir 
William 
Cecil. 


Sir  Fnancis 
Walsliing- 
ham,  First 
Minister  of 
Elizabeth. 


in  her  most  capricious  days — a  distinction  which 
proved  fatal,  though  for  the  time  tending  to 
his  promotion.  He  di<l  most  gallant  service 
for  his  queen  in  the  present  crisis. 

The  ([ueen  had  long  experience  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  at  the  date  of  the  Spanish 
invasion.  She  had  the  aid  of  many  singularly 
wise,  able  and  patriotic  statesmen.  First,  .she 
had  Lord  Burleigh,  the  minister  who  so  wisely 
and  successfully  directed  public  affairs  at  the 
time  of  her  accession,  and  who  was  then  known 
as  Sir  William  Cecil.  In  his  green  old  age  he 
was  still  able  to  do  valuable  work,  and  give 
prudent  counsel.  For  he  knew  the  resources, 
temper  and  peculiarities  of  the  nation  better 
than  any  statesman  of  the  realm,  as  well  as 
how  to  adjust  and  harmonize  their  often  con- 
flicting forces. 

Her  present  chief  minister  and  adviser  was 
Sir  Francis  Walshingham — a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, an  indefatigable  worker,  a  quick  dis- 
cerner  of  men's  schemes  and  plots,  capable, 
patriotic,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  great 
trust  reposed  in  him.  No  monarch  ever  hadj 
a  more  conscientious,  vigilant,  sagacious  and 
upright  minister,  or  one  better  suited  to  the 
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Sir  Walter 
Miileigh. 


times.  His  almost  infallible  detection  of  trea- 
sonable plots  and  schemes  more  than  once 
saved  the  queen's  life. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  somewhile  the  queen's 
favourite,  tilled  many  posts  of  public  usefulness. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  rare  versatility  of  talent. 
He  could  command  an  army  or  a  fleet,  write  a 
book  or  grace  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  scour 
the  high  seas,  or  plant  colonies  in  America,  all 
of  which  works  and  positions  he  had,  one  time 
or  another,  performed  and  filled.  He  had 
recently  returned  from  a  rather  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  colonizing  those  parts  of  America 
on  the  Roanoke  which  are  now  included  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  This  bold  spirit, 
fTc  and         like  SO  many  distinguished  and  patriotic  gen- 

()tlu;r  patri- 
ots rally  to    tlemen  and  sea-captains,  rallied  to  his  country's 

of  their        defence  when  the  note  of  her  invasion  by  the 
•  oun  ly.       intolerant  Spaniard  was  sounded. 

Lord   Howard   of    Effingham — a  brave  and 
genial    peer — was    by    the     queen    appointed 
Lord   Admiral   of    England,  and  to   him    she 
entrusted    the    command    of    her    navy.     Sir 
[Sir  Francis  Francis  Drake — who  was  the  first  Englishman 

1  Drake.  ^  ° 

to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  and  who  had,  by 
his   bold  deeds  upon  the  high  seas,  made  his 


Lord  How- 
ard. 
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name  a  terror  to  the  F^ing  of  Spain — was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral  of  the  English  fleet.    The 
Frobisher.     intrepid    and    gallant  Captain    Frobisher,  who 
had  three  times  penetrated  the  polar  seas,  com- 
manded the  largest  ship  in  the  queen's  navy. 
Hawkins.      The  courageous  Hawkins,  who  had  sailed  two 
oceans,  captured   many  prizes,   and   made    the 
name  of  Enrjlish  seamen  a  terror  to  their  ene- 
mie.s,  was  rear-admiral.     Among  the  other  bold 
seamen  whose  names  are  remembered  is  that  of 
Cavendish.    Cavendish,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  1588,  was 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  despoiling  Philip's  galleons 
oti*  the  coasts  of   Chili   and  California.     Also, 
Lord   Thomas   Seymour,  Sir  William    Winter 
and   many  others  were    conspicuous   for   gal- 
lantry and  patriotism. 

Besides  such  statesmen,  sea-captains  and  sol- 
diers, England  was  in  that  age  illustrated  in 
Bacon,  the  realms  of  thought  and  letters  by  the  genius 

Shakes- '       of   Bacon,   Spencer  and    Shakespeare — names 
^^*^^'  suflicient  to  throw  an  undying  lustre  on  any 


age. 


" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    CAUSES     AND    MOTIVES     OF    THE    INVASION. 


Tlic  conten- 
tion origin- 
ated in  ideas 
wliich  the 
Refonnation 
introduced 
into  men's 
minds. 


ii 


The  author- 
ity of  the 
Scriptures 
preferred  to 
the  pope's. 


HESE  must  be  traced  to  and  found  in 
that  greatest  religious  and  social 
movement  of  the  century — the  Refor- 
mation. New  light  had  entered  men's  minds, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  means  l)y  which  we 
enjoy  the  divine  favour  and  are  made  heirs  of 
heaven,  but  also  as  to  our  rights  and  privileges 
as  citizens  of  the  state  and  members  of  the 
church.  A  new  standard  of  faith  and  rules  of 
conduct  had  been  found.  The  question  was  not 
now  what  the  pope,  the  clergy  or  the  church 
commanded,  but  what  the  Scriptures,  the  Word 
of  God,  commanded.  The  authority  of  this  new 
rule  quite  cast  out  that  of  the  old.  In  the  light 
and  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  the  minds  of 
men  were  emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of 
those  who  called  themselves  the  church  and 
claimed  to  sway  all  the  power  of  heaven  and 


y  pi ! , 
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earth.  The  multitudes  whose  souls  were  filled 
with  these  new  views,  and  who  felt  these  new 
convictions,  could  not  but  cherish  and  affirm 
them.  They  were  so  real,  so  evident  and  so 
blessed,  they  could  not  surrender  them.  In 
The  latter     preference,  they   crladlv   renounced    the  papal 

renounced.     ^  J     a         j  r   r 

authority  and  withdrew  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  papacy,  which  then,  as  now,  claimed 
supremacy  over  both  state  and  church — over 
both  the  conscience  and  conduct  of  men — stirred 
all  her  power,  employed  all  her  arts  to  allure, 
persuade,  or  coerce  all  dissentients  to  return  to 
Rome  and  acknowledf^e  and  obey  the  pope.  In 
the  great  rational  and  spiritual  awakening — 
in  the  refreshinor  and  reinvigroration  of  the  era 
— some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  shared  very 
largely ;  others,  though  roused  and  agitated  by, 
did  not  receive  or  adopt,  the  Reformation. 
Some  obstinately  rejected  and  resisted  its  bene- 

Spain  his- 
torically and  ficent  influence.     Before  all  others  Spain  strove 

intolerant,     fiercely    to    extinguish    its    very    life.      Like 

Gideon's  fleece,  says  an  eloquent  writer,  "  when 

all  around  was  wet  with  the  dews  of  heaven, 

Spain  alone  remained  dry." 

Before  the  Reformation  had  extended  itself 

in  Christendom,  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  con- 
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Jews. 


Exercises      quests  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  kingdom 

despotism  .  .  ,     ,  ,  ,  , 

over  right  of  put  in  motion  that  cruel  and  murderous  ma- 
of'boUef.  chine,  "the  Holy  Office  of  the  Infjuisition."  By 
it  she  had  burnt  alive,  tortured,  imprisoned,  en- 
slaved or  exiled  tens  of  thousands  of  unoti'end- 
The  Spanish  ing  Moslems  and  Jews.  When  she  desired 
i"^fl.'-\M,*r    spoils    or    souo-ht    revenuje    on     those    hapless 

(lebtroyccl  i  n  r>  l 

mnltitu.lesof     .     J     ^j^^  ^^^^  branded  them   with  the  odious 

Moors  ami      '       ^     ' 

name,  Ivjidel,  then  in  the  spirit,  not  of  the 
Christ,  but  of  His  enemy,  she  destroyed  their 
lives,  refusing  to  save  them. 

A  new  and  fruitful  field  opened  before  thi.s 
merciless  instrument  of  Spanish  despotism 
when  the  Reformation  began  to  draw  away 
many  of   those   who   before   belonged    to  the 

opened  a 

new  field  for  established  church.     In  her  bigotry  and  pride 

the  Inquisi-    o       •  i    •         i  i  •       ^  i  i» 

tion.  Ibpain  claimed  and   exercised   a    monopoly  oi 

papal  zeal,  and  was  known  and  acknowledged 
as  the  most  devoted  nation  of  Europe  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  papacy,  and  relentless  oppo- 
sition to  every  form  of  dissent. 


Tlie  Refer 
ination 


"  The  Inquisition  had  a  fatally  perfect  organ- 
ization throughout  her  territory.  It  was  sus- 
tained by  all  the  power  of  tb.e  Crown.  It  had 
its  spies  among   the  familiars,   who  entered 
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The  famil-  every  home  and  presumed  to  know  even  the 
ami' Domini- thouglits  of  every  heart.  It  had  its  inc^uisitors 
cans,  work    g^^^\  executioners  amonfj  the  Jesuits  and  Domi- 

the  machine.     ,  " 

nicans,  who  laid  relentless  hands  on  all  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  and  with  iron  grasp  held  theiu 
till  they  had  expiated  the  crimes  with  which 
they  were  accused,  with  torture,  exile  or  their 
In  the  Neth-  blood.      In   the   Netherlands,   which    were   in- 

erhuuls  100,-    i     i     i    •       r)i  -i-    .       i        •    •  ii,       t  •   -l- 

000  fell  by  cluded  in  rhilips  dominions,  the  Inquisition 
the  Inquisi-  jj^d  been  set  up  by  Charles  V.     From  the  bo- 

tion  troni  ..  Pi-rip 

I5'2l-1555.  ginnini];  of  the  Reformation  to  the  abdication  ot 
Charles  in  1555,  we  are  informed  on  excellent 
authority  that  "  there  were  burned,  strangled, 
beheaded  or  buried  alive  for  such  offences  as 
reading  the  Scriptures,  looking  askance  at  a 
graven  image,  or  ridiculing  the  actual  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  a  wafer,  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons."* 

The  effects  The  terror  of  the  Inquisition  paralyzed, 
strument  on  almost  extinguished,  the  young  life  of  the  Re- 
^pcun,    d  y,  £(jj,jjjg^^^Qjj    jjj    Spain,    Italy,     and     parts     of 

Germany,  So  closely  did  its  minions  watch, 
so  quickly  swoop  down  upon,  and  so  relentlessly 
punish,  all  who  accepted,  favoured,  or  were  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  reformed  religion,  that 
few  were  left  who  dare  own  the  odious  heresy. 
To  such  state  of  feeling  did  the  devotees  of  the 


rights. 


*  Motley. 
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Inquisition  strive  to  bring  the  people,  tliat  they 
would  regard  the  reformed  religion  as  a  plague 
or  pestilence,  which  re(|uired  for  the  safety  of 
the  well   tliat  those  infected  should  be  cut  off 
from  amon<jf  them.     It  added  to  the  horror  to  be 
assured  that  the  hopeless  heretic  was  excluded 
as  well  from  all  the  bliss  of   the   life  to    come. 
The  introduction  of  this  liberty-destroying,  con- 
science-stultifying institution  into  the  Nether- 
Led  to  re-     lands  aroused  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  led  to 
Ncthoilaiuls.  f^  terrible  war  which  lasted  for  eighty  years.  The 
royal  and  sacerdotal  despots,  the  King  of  Spain 
The  two       and  the  Pope  of  Rome,  were  united  in  purpose 

despots,  the 

King  of        to  extinguish  the  very  spirit  of  freedom,  to  put 
the  Pope  of  a  perpetual  end  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and 

Rome  con-     ,  .|  •      ,•  p    •      i-    •  ^       ^• 

spireto crush  I'O  silence  every  aspiration  or  individualism. 
\u^TL  ^"  "  ^len  in  the  mass  and  men  severally  must 
obey  the  powers  God  has  placed  over  them," 
said  the  monarch  and  the  chief  priest.  They 
added,  "  men  must  not  (qualify  or  condition  this 
obedience ;  for  God  speaks  in  and  through  His 
anointed  kings  and  priests."  In  Protestant 
England  and  Holland,  the  monarch  and  the 
minister  of  God  were  loved  and  honoured  ;  but 
the  people  had  rights  and  privileges  which  were 
also  acknowledged  and  respected.     There  were 
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Protestant - 
iBin  had  the 
germa,  not 
yet  the  de- 
velopeil 
thing. 


Toleration 
slowly  but 
Burt;ly 
reached. 


limits  and  conditions  both  to  authority  and 
obedience.  These  were  not  then  indeed  very 
clearly  detined  or  well  un<lerHtood  ;  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  almost  as  absolute  in  spirit  as  ^ 
Philip  ;  and  the  Protestant  churches  had  not  | 
yet  learned  to  practise  toleration.  There  were, 
however,  great  principles — germs  of  liberty, 
acknowledged,  which  served  in  that  day  ;  but 
which,  after  many  years  of  bitter  struggle, 
were  developed  into  and  reached  a  blessed  com- 
pleteness and  maturity. 
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I'hilip's 
bigoted  an<l 
persecuting 
Kpirit  aud 
purpoac. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAUSES,     MOTIVES     AND     DESIGNS     OF     THE 
INVASION   (CONTINUED). 

JHE  object  wliich  the  King  of  Spain  set 
before  himself  on  ascendinof  the 
><s  throne  of  his  kingdom  was  first,  and 
above  everything  else,  to  destroy  lieresy  and 
defend  the  ancient,  and  orthodox,  which  was, 
of  course,  the  Romish,  Church.  He  gloried  in 
this  more  even  than  in  enlarging  his  dominions, 
or  swaying  a  beneficent  sceptre  over  the  millions 
who  acknowledged  it. 

In   1559,  nearly  four   years  after   assuming 

His  perse 

cutions  in     supreme  power,  when  about  taking  leave  of  his 

the  Nether- 

icuuls.  subjects  in  the   Low  Country  to  return  to  his 

capital  in  Spain,  and  at  the  close  of  a  general 
pacification,  the  royal  bigot,  in  fierce  and  angry 
tones,  denounced  the  heretical  tendencies  of  the 
provinces,  and  gave  peremptory  orders  for  the 
summary  execution  of  all  heresy  and  heretics, 
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requiring  that  "  they  be  burnt,  strangled  or 
buried  alive,  without  respect  of  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  edicts  already  in  their  hands,  that  so 
no  vestige  of  heresy  might  be  left." 

Philip  had  long  desired,  but  delayed,  to 
strike  England,  because  she  was  a  check  on 
France,  which  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  his 
rebellious  Netherland  provinces ;  and  because 
he  feared  she  might,  through  her  Scotch 
connections,  gain  mastery  of  England.  This 
would  have  barred  his  own  aspirations  to  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country. 

England  had  for  several  years  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Low  Countries,  in  their  heroic 
against  Struggle  for  freedom  against  the  despotic 
perbecutious.  power  of  Spain.  She  had  aided  them  with  her 
alliance,  wnth  her  money,  her  soldiers  and  her 
navy.  But  for  this  help  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  Protestantism  would  then  have  been 
crushed.  With  England's  good  will,  however, 
the  provinces  were  able  to  maintain  a  long  and 
resolute  struggle.  At  length  Philip  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  destroy 
Protestantism  in  the  provinces  and  re-establish 
the  papacy  unless  he  first  humbled  England. 
But  Philip's  anger  was  kindled  against  England, 


TEngland  an 
ally  of  the 
Low 
Countries 
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against  his 
supremacy 
on  the  seas 


Besides         not  onlv  because  she  had  gfiven  encouraf^ement 

hnglann  s 

sin  against  and  help  to  his  Low  Country  subjects  who 
helping  ami  were  in  rebellion  a^^ainst  him,  and  who  wearied 
the'Low  him  with  their  persistent  clamour  about  their 
oun  lies,  mic-tie^^  their  rights  of  religion  and  worship, 
which  was  nothing  else  than  the  plague-spot  of 
She  sinned  heresy;  but  for  her  sins  against  his  supremacy 
on  the  seas.  Despite  the  papal  decree  which 
gave  and  made  over  the  new  world  to  him, 
England's  ships  had  crossed  the  ocean,  entered 
the  waters  of  the  West  Indies,  traversed  the 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
had  despoiled  his  galleons  of  their  precious 
carijoes  of  jxold  dust  and  of  the  infjots  of  Potosi, 
of  pearls,  diamonds  and  precious  stones  from 
Lima.  These  ships  on  returning  to  England, 
after  so  much  freebooting  on  seas  which  were 
his  own,  were  not  only  not  called  to  a  reckon- 
ing for  their  piratical  conduct,  but  were  wel- 
comed by  her  majesty  as  though  conquerors. 
Francis  Drake,  their  leader,  was  the  son  of  a 
l)tako,whom  Kentish    vicar,   and   was    himself  a  Calvinist ; 

rhili]i  re- 
garded as  a  yet  had   the   (][ueen   knighted   him,  received  a 

l)irate,  Imt 

honoured      share  of  his   booty  and   even   placed,  some  of 

hisgaUantry  x     i    u         •      i 

and  received  the  gems  he  presented  her,  in  her  crown. 

tioin  him.         England  was  the  vital  and  directing  head  of 


Slie  did  not 
punish 
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Philip's 
reasonings 
on  the  good 
gained  to 
him  and  the 
church  by 
the  over- 
throw of 
England. 


Disregard 
of  the  rights 
or  wishes  of 
men,  or  of 
the  age. 


Protestantism.  If  he  could  crush  Enfjland,  it 
must  fall.  Besides,  he  greatly  desired  to  rule 
the  people  he  hoped  to  subdue.  He  believed 
by  collecting  a  vast  army,  and  con"  ^rating 
his  resources  and  his  money  on  a  ivy,  he 
could  send  such  a  force  ajjainst  England  as 
would  conquer  her  at  a  single  stroke.  Then 
his  great  life-work  would  speedily  reach  a 
happy  realization.  Protestantism  would  be 
swept  away,and  the  ancient  church  be  restored. 
His  own  dominions  also  would  be  widened,  and 
would  have  rest  from  sectarian  strife. 

The  head  of  the  church  was  one  with  him  in 
heart  atul  unscrupulousness  of  purpose.  No 
matter  what  wronof  was  done  to  men's  rights, 
to  conscience,  to  human  progress,  to  the  ages  to 
come,  neither  of  these  hoary-headed  and  in- 
tolerant bigots  either  cared  or  acknowledged 
responsibility.  The  religious  king  is  ready  to 
use  his  vast  earthly  revenues  to  set  up  a  king- 
dom of  which  its  Founder  said,  "  it  is  not  of 
this  world,"  I.Y.2  worldly  priest  is  ready  to  use 
the  boundless  resources  of  his  spiritual  kingdom, 
its  maledictions  and  benedictions,  to  pu'l  down 
one  and  set  up  another  temporal  dominion.  Day 
and  night  King  Philip  muses  over  his  great  enter- 
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Phih'p'9  in- 
decision. 


He  evades 
an  answer  to 
the  inquiry, 
"  F(jr  what 
does  he 
prepare  "  ? 
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Armada  is 
)repared,the 
dnif  ma^ni- 
fies  its  power, 
and  hopes  to 
terrify  Eng- 
land, 

b  of      ■ 

use     ■ 
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prise  in  the  Escorial.  He  fears  to  decide  upon 
it,  thouf^h  he  lonirs  for  the  results  he  imacrines 
will  certainly  flow  from  it.  It  will  recjuire  vast 
resources  and  preparations — provisions,  ships, 
munitions,  monev  and  men.  He  writes  to  his 
favourite  f]jenoral,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  the 
Low  Provinces,  and  asks  his  views.  He  waits, 
and  hesitate.^:  ^a  taking  decisive  action.  Even 
when  preparations  begin  to  bo  made,  he  thinks 
they  may  be  directed  to  the  Indies  or  the  con- 
quest of  another  province.  When  challenged  by 
foreign  ministers  as  to  the  design  of  these  large 
preparations  now  going  on,  he  dissembles  and 
evades  the  inquiry.  He  does  not  openly 
acknowledge  his  designs  until  his  fleet  is 
almost  readv  for  sea.  Then  he  regards  it  as  a 
power  so  mighty  and  irresistible  that  bespreads 
abroad  its  fame  and  magnifies  its  power,  that 
he  may  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  break  down  their  courage  and 
humble  their  spirits  before  he  has  struck  a 
blow.  It  is  needless  to  say  it  had  no  such 
effects  on  them  either  first  or  last, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE      ARMADA. 


The  prepara- 
tion of  the 
Armada, 


The  means 
derived  from 
conquests. 


The  place  of 
rendezvous 
Lisbon  on 
the  Tagus. 


|HE  Armada  provided  for  tlie  invasion 
of  Eno-land  comprised  the  naval 
streno-th  of  Spain,  and  was  provided 
by  the  gold  which,  of  late  years,  had  flowed 
into  the  nation's  cofters  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  from  the  conquests  and  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  sliipyards  of  all  the 
principal  ports  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Spain  and 
Portugal  constantly  resounded  for  over  three 
years  with  the  ring  of  shipl^uilding  and  the 
bustle  of  preparation  for  war.  The  great  ren- 
dezvous toward  which  all  vessels,  war-ships, 
transports,  tenders,  etc.,  moved,  and  in  which 
all  stores,  munitions,  provisions,  soldiers,  sutlers, 
etc.,  gathered,  was  Lisbon  on  the  Tagus.  There, 
during  fifteen  eighty-six,  seven  and  eight,  were 
collected  great  galleons,  galeases  and  galleys, 
too'ether  with  squadrons  of  smaller  ships,  from 
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The  number 
of  ships  in 
the  Armada. 


The  form 
and  appear- 
ance of  the 
largest. 


Rooms  of 
state,  chap- 
els, etc. 


Biscay,  Andalusia,  Guiposcoa,  as  well  as  Castile, 
Sicily,  Naples  and  Portu<.,'al. 

The  fleet  of  the  Armada  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  ships,  of  which  nearly 
one  hundred  were  galleons,  galeases  and  gal- 
leys— ships  of  the  largest  size.  The  galleons, 
about  sixty  in  number,  were  huge,  wide  oval- 
shaped  structures.  Their  bulwarks  were  very 
heavy,  being  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 
Each  was  built  up  V)oth  fore  and  aft,  prow 
and  stern,  in  the  form  of  a  castle,  in  which 
were  various  rooms  for  the  service  of  the 
ship.  Between  those  castles  the  sides  curved 
down  to  near  the  water's  edge  at  midships. 
The  galeases  were  considerably  larger  than  the 
galleons.  Each  had  one  castellated  fortress  at 
the  stern,  and  another,  a  little  smaller,  at  the 
bows.  Between  these  were  the  seats  of  the 
rowers,  who  were  galley  slaves,  about  three 
hundred  in  numoer  on  each  ship.  In  the 
fortress,  which  iti  some  cases  was  shot 
proof,  were  rooms  of  state,  oratorys  and 
chapels  for  w^orship,  pulpits,  gilded  saints, 
madonnas,  and  bands  of  music.  The  galleys 
resembled  in  almost  every  respect  those  just 
described,  but  were  somewhat  smaller.     ThesQ 
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111  con- 
structed for 
storms. 


Fine  targets, 


Too  high  in 
their  range 
to  strike 
their  ene- 
mies. 

Ten  squad- 
rons in  all. 


The  Captain 
General  the 
Duke  of  Me 
dina  Sitlo- 
nia. 

Vice-Admi- 
raldeLeyva. 


large  vessels  were  ^rand  for  spectacular 
imposingness  and  for  effect,  as  every  writer 
who  has  described  them  has  observed.  Nothinor 
could  have  exceeded  the  Spanish  fleet  in  this 
respect.  But  for  war  purposes,  and  for  success- 
fully na"'  iwa,.  ^  stormy  r-eas  nothing  worse  in 
the  line  of  shipbuildhig  was  ever  constructed. 
They  were  too  high  and  lieavy  above  For  their 
depth  and  d»'auc!;l'-'  below.  Little  or  no  canvas 
dared  be  spr.au  oi^  r/iic.  i  in  OL'dinary  weather  ; 
but  whei  stoiKiS  pre^a^led  they  could  not  be 
manag.jci,  as  th-  .•  .\'fusei-  ■/  obey  either  rud<ler 
or  sail.  Besides,  thev  l.^aii  •  i^ie  tirixets  for 
their  enemies,  whose  guns  could  hardly  miss 
them,  while  the  ran>'o  of  their  own  ujenerallv 
fell  far  over  the  hea  Is  of  theif  enemies.  Siiips 
of  such  bulk,  build  and  arrangement  had  never 
before  bt^en  used  in  European  warfare.  The 
whole  fleet  was  divided  into  ten  squa'lrons. 
There  was  the  squadron  of  Portugal,  of  Castile, 
of  Andalusia,  of  Biscay,  of  Guiposcoa,  of  Italy, 
of  Ureas,  and  four  smaller  squadrons. 

The  squadron  of  Portugal  was  in  immediate 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
Captain-General  of  the  Armada.  The  Vice-Ad- 
miral  was  Don  Alonzo   de   Levvt,.     The  fleet 
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Parts  of  ar- 
luamuiit 


('aravels, 
stones  and 
wiliUire. 


Chivalrous 
volunteers 
two  thou- 
sand in 
number. 


Priests, 
friars,  Jes- 
uits, and 
chief  of  the 
Inquisition. 


was  worked  by  eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty- six  (8,740)  sailors,  and  two  thousand 
and  eij^lity-eight  (2,088)  galley  shives.  It  was 
armed  with  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  (S.lOo)  pieces  of  cannon,  and  carried 
over  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  and  had  a  ton- 
nage of  ahout  sixty  thousand  tons  (G0,000). 
There  was,  besides,  some  twenty  lighter  ships 
called  caravels,  each  having  ten  slaves  and  six 
oars,  attending  the  fleet.  Every  ship  had  "  two 
boat  loads  of  stones  to  throw  in  the  time  of 
fight,  and  wildfire  to  be  given  out  to  the  most 
expert."  There  was  also  a  gallant  force  of  vol- 
vmteers,  some  two  thousand  strong,  most  of 
them  ambitious  members  of  the  most  noble 
families  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy.  There 
were  Don  John  de  Medici,  Don  Amadeus  de 
Sevoi,  and  the  Dukes  of  Savionetta  and  Pas- 
tronia,  all  eager  for  the  great  enterprise,  and 
confident  of  its  speedy  success. 

There  was  on  board  also  a  large  contingent  of 
Jesuits,  friars  and  priests,  who  were  to  be  spir- 
itual ct^iides  to  the  soldiers,  and  to  labour  as 
missionaries  in  the  conversion  of  England  when 
the  people  were  vanquished.  Chief  and  head 
of  all  this  spiritual  force  was  Don  Martin  Alac- 
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Poyjish 
books. 


Instruments  con,  administrator  of  the  Inquisition.     He  had 

of  torture.  .,,... 

With  him,  it  is  said,  a  plentiful  supply  of  those 

^pointed  ar^^'uments  —  neck-stretchers,  pincers, 
thumb-screws,  and  all  such  instruments  as 
humble  the  proud,  and  dispose  hard-hearted 
persons  to  sorrow,  if  not  repentance.  He  also 
had  a  large  store  of  mass  books,  manuals  of 
matins  and  vespers,  a  good  many  relics  and 
bones  of  dead  saints,  and  plenty  of  rosaries. 
He  had,  besides,  a  foul  and  libellous  book,  en- 
titled, "An  admonition  to  the  nobility  and 
people  of  England  and  Ireland,  concerning  the 
present  war,  made  for  the  execution  of  his 
holiness'  sentence,  by  the  high  and  mighty 
King  Catholic  of  Spain."  It  was  signed  Allen, 
Character  of  Cardinal  of  England.     This  book,  which  was 

this  book 

against  the    an   insult   to    the    whole   nation,    charged   the 
queen. 

foulest  slanders  on  the  queen's  birth,  right  to 

the  throne,  and  on  her  character  as  a  Christian. 

Its  design  was  to  alienate  her  Catholic  subjects 

from    the    queen's    person    and    absolve    them 

from  obligation  to  her,  that  so  they  might  the 

more  eagerly  conspire  to  set  up  in  England  the 

authority  of  Philip  and  the  pope.     It  served 

an  opposite  purpose. 
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The  number  The  whole  number  of  souls  on  board  the  Ar- 
30,000.  iiuula  exceeded  thirty  thousand.     On  the  eve  of 

The  Armada  its  departure  the   Arma<la    was    duly    blessed 

by  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert,  the  viceroy  of 

Portui^al. 
Tlie  whole         Thus  the  preparations  were  completed.    They 

force  a  eon-  i         ,*i    •  ..  i.    n 

spiraoy  to     seemed  suincient  tor  successiully  carrying  out 

perpetuate       .  .  t*    di  -r  i    i.i  •      i. 

tyianay  ami  the  Conspiracy  or  rhilip  and  the  pope  against 
ii*^'lits  of  ^^  human  liberty,  i.e.,  Protestantism  :  for  the 
man.  world's  only  hope  of  rational  freedom  at  that 

day  was  bound  up  in  the  life  of  Protestantism. 
This  immense  war  force  now  put  in  motion  by 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  was 
the  concrete  embodiment  of  that  kinjr 's  most 
fixed  purpose  to  crush  out  and  subdue  Pro- 
testantism, and  bring  the  whole  Christian  world 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  chief  priest  of  Rome. 
It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that — 

"Truth,  crushed  tc  earth,  shall  rise  again; 
The  eternal  life  of  (rod  is  hers  : 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshippers. " 


.    T 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE     SPANISH     ARMY, 


A  grand        %,<ff''  GRAND  arinv  was  formed  in  Flanders 

army  col-       SZi^jJ^^] 

lectifl  in       S-v^!^     of  tlio  Netherlands,  which  was  to  co- 

Flandcrs,        ^m.-  \^,^ 

connnanded   [ ''t|jll|||ili^i'     operate  With  tliQ  Armada  in  the  inva- 

l\y  the  Duke  n     t-i       i 

of  Parma,     sion   and   conquest    of    Eni^land.     It   was    in 

command    of    Alexander    Farncse,     Duke     of 

Parma,  the  ablest  jj^eneral  in  the  king's  service. 

He  was  in  the  confidence  of,  and  in  sympathy 

with,  his  master  in  the  whole  enterprise.     His 

army  was  lar^el}'-  composed  of  veterans  who 

had  distinguished  themselves  on  many  a  field 

and  in  the  siege  of  many  a  city  of  the  Low 

The  base  and  Countries  and   of   France.     It  was  reinforced 
brave  in  it.  •      i   i  c     i       i 

and  recruited  by  adventurers  ot  the  lowest,  as 

well  as  of   the   hi<xhest   classes.     There   were 

courtiers  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well 

as  idlers,  scapegraces  and  ne'er-do-wells  of  the 

Netherlands  and  different  parts  of  Germany. 

The  one  class  came  in  the  name  of  reliirion  and 
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Love  of 

Bl)Oll. 


Tlic  army 
rt'iivlu'd 
0(),U()0  ill 
April. 

Rapidly 
(liniinishoil 
by  di.sease. 


An  ambition 
ainoiiu' 
Cat!\olics  to 
sha.e  in  the 
overthrow  of 
England, 


for  tlie  j^Hory  of  God,  the  other  in  the  name  of 
the  \\m^,  and  to  obtain  all  the  spoil  they  could 
secure.  Both  were,  however,  moved  far  more 
by  the  reputed  wealth  of  Enj^dand  and  the  pro- 
mise of  being  allowed  freely  to  possess  it  as 
soon  as  England  was  conquered,  than  by  either 
love  or  fear  of  God  or  of  the  kinnf.  Reinforce- 
ments  poured  into  Parma's  camp  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  those  just  named.  By  the  end  of  April 
(1588)  the  duke  was  in  conjmand  of  sixty  thou- 
sand troops,  supported  at  a  monthly  cost  of 
about  half  a  million  crowns.  Yet  so  rapid  was 
the  progress  of  disease,  incident  to  crowded 
camps,  and  raw  climate,  that  the  nundjer  was 
sadly  diminished  before  the  time  for  employing 
their  services  arrived. 

A  great  ambition  sprang  up  among  the  a*]- 
herents  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  followers  of 
the  pope  to  crush,  by  a  grand  united  effort,  the 
force  of  Protestantism,  and  so  silence  their 
hated  cry  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
early  overthrow  of  England  w^is  confidently 
expected  by  them,  and  operated  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  to  arouse  the  Catholic  world. 
"  Scions   of   royal    houses,   grandees   of   azure 
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firamleca       Mood,   the   bastard   of   Philip  the   Second,  the 

rush  to 

Karm;>-o's      hastai'(l  of  Savoy,  the  ])astard  of  Medina,  the 

uuinp. 

Arcliduke  Charles,  iie|)lie\v  of  the  emperor,  the 

princes  of   Ascoli    and    Melli,    and    many    like 

them,  toufether  with    such    Enijlisli   traitors  as 

Pallet,  Westmoreland  and  Stanley,  all   luirried 

to   the   camp  of    Farnese,   as   to  some   famous 

tournament    in    wliich    it    were    a    disgrace  to 

chiv^alry   if  their  names   were   not  enrolled."'* 

Kin<jf  Philip,  who  had  a  plodding  but  not  a 

Provision  for  capacious  or  comprehensive   mind,  forgot   tlic 

the  transpor-  . 

tatiouof  I'ar-  important  matter  of  the  means  of  transporta- 

ma's  troops     ,.,.,,       i^    ,  ,.  d  >     i.  c  t?\ 

neglected  by  tion  tor  the  Duke  or  rarmas  troops  trom  i^lan- 
i»g-  j^.j,g  ^Q  England.  He  had  made  no  provision 
of  ships  or  transports  for  this  important  part 
of  the  service.  He  forgot  that,  however  brave 
and  powerful  Parma's  troops  might  be,  they 
could  not  conquer  England  if  they  remained 
at  Ghent    in    Flanders.     Th"    duke,  however, 

The  duke      made  prodigious  etibrts  to  provide  the  neces- 

supplics  the 

oversight  by  sary  means  of   transportation  for   his  cavalry 

energy  and  . 

great  effort,  and  infantry  from  Dunkirk,  Newport,  Grave- 
lines,  and  the  Scheldt  to  the  Thames  in  Eng- 
land. He  set  all  carpenters,  shipbuilders  and 
shipwrights  of  every  kind  which  he  was  able 

*U.  N.,  p.  579. 
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Till!  trans- 
ports uii- 
uriiiud. 


Parma's  sol- 
diers not 
provi<k'(l 
witli  safe 
trunspoi'ta- 
tiou. 


Resume  of 
the  Spanish 
unnanieut. 


Showing  its 
rare  ecj^uip- 
uieiit. 


to  procure  in  Lower  Germany,  in  Flanders  or  in 
the  Baltic  to  build  transports  on  all  the  rivers, 
canals  and  harbours  throiiudi  which  he  meant 
to  pass.     With   incredible  rapidity  the  Flemish 

crests  were  transformed,  it  was  oi)served,  into 
Hoatinrr  ships.  But  non  >  of  these  vessels  had 
any  armament,  nor  were  capable  of  resisting 
violent  storms.  Tliey  would  serve,  however,  if 
the  Armada  should  shield  them  all  the  wav 
across  tliL*  Channel,  if  no  English  ships  and  no 
adverse  winds  opposed.  But  how  were  they  to 
<^et  under  the  protection  of  the  Armada?  It 
could  not  f^o  to  them.     They  could  not  come  to 

^;  because  an  English  tleet  lay  between.  As 
matters  turned  out,  they  were  strong,  saf<'  and 
sutficient.  For  none  of  them  were  ever  used 
or  found  to  be  necessary. 

This  whole  armament  for  the  dethroning  of 
Elizabeth,  the  conquest  and  conversion  of  Eng- 
land was  a  marvel  to  an  age  in  which  ships  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  tons  were  seldom 
seen,  and  in  which  armies  of  sixty  thousand 
men  seldom  came  together,  much  less  crossed 
the  seas.  Here  was  a  whole  fleet,  numbering 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail, 
nearly  all  great  ships.     It  has  eleven  thousand 


'fH! 


I 


in 


iif 


i 
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fail  ? 


veterans,  nearly  as  many  recruits,  on  board, 
some  two  thousand  noble  volunteers.  It  has 
over  eight  thousand  sailors,  and  nearly  halt' 
that  number  of  ijuns.  It  has  about  three  hun- 
dred  barefooted  friars  and  inquisitors,  and  a 
An  une-        total  tonnafije  of  sixty  thousand    tons.     Such  a 

quailed  force 

of  invasion,    ficet  had  never  before  invaded  any  land.     How 

How,  said     pa!i  it  fail,  under  such  favourinijf  circumstances, 
many,  can  it  r,  > 

in  such  a  holy  cause,  with  so  many  prayers, 
said  superstitious  Catholics  ?  Surely,  said 
they,  when  to  this  great,  this  invincible 
Armada  is  conjoined  the  vetei'an  army  of  Par- 
ma— some  sixty  thousand  strong — all  moving 
under  the  command  of  the  greatest  general  of 
the  age,  Eiiglaml  must  speedily  fall,  and  glory 
cover  Spain  and  all  her  invading  force  !  The 
King  who  rules  in  heaven  had  otherwise 
determined. 


'm 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

VARIOUS    DELAYS   IN   THE    SAILING   OF   THE 

ARMADA. 


The  I 

)lilll  o 


icing  8 
f  at 


eseen  occurrences  cons 
narations  t' 


pirec 


?(1 


an 


a  del 


^y 


the    Armada's    saiiin 


'4- 


kiriir   reached   a   settled 


once  iiivad-   pui'poso — or  as  settled   as    he   was   cajiable   of 


ing  England 


impossible.     reachm<ij — to   invade    Lngland,  lie  thouL,dit   liis 
plans  could  he  carried  into  effect  the  i'ollowin^y 
It  cannot  be  year.     It  was,  howev(M',  soon    ascertained  that 

done  in  1586.  "     .  oi    •       -i        -  />      .  i 

neither  a  surnciently  strong  rleet  nor  properly 
equipped  army  could  be   put   in  readiness  for 

Again,  in      that  vcar.    There  seemed  little  doubt,  however, 

1587, 

that  if  resources,  energy  and    Nkill  could   suc- 
ceed, all  would  be  in  readiness  in  1587.     In  the 
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•■I  I 


T'  I 


Ml 

J: 


spring  of  that  year  squadrons  of  ships  were 
beginning  to  float  in  every  considerable  har- 
bour of  Spain  and  Portugal  from  Biscay  to 
Cadiz.  Many  were  hastening  to  the  common 
Anunexpect-  rendezvous    in   Lisbon.     An     unexpected    and 

ed  disaster  i     i       i  •  ■ 

causes  fur-     somewhat  alarming  interruption   again   occur- 
e  ay.     ^^j^  ^^^^1   (.jj^^g^^j  .j^  ^^jj[   further  delay. 

Admiral  Qn  the  second  of  April,  Admiral  Drake,  who 

Drake  makes 

a  descent  on  had  already  done  much  da,mage  to  Spanish  ship- 
Cadiz  and 
destroys        pi^i^  ^'"^'-^  Commerce  in  the  Wfst  Indies  and  on 

many  valu-     ^,  i       •   i  i  £•  ^  , 

able  stores  the  ocean,  appeared  with  a  squadron  oi  twcnty- 
snps.  six  English  ships  off  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  on 
the  south  of  the  peninsula.  He  found  much 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  a  squadron  about  to 
sail  for  Lisbon,  and  o^reat  naval  stores  ready 
for  transportation  and  use.  He  had  come  out 
from  Plymouth  on  this  expedition  to  ascertain 
what  reality  there  was  in  the  rumours  of  pre- 
paration for  the  invasion  of  England,  and,  if 
opportunity  presented  itself,  to  strike  an  early 

Drake's  let-  blow.      He  wrote  to  Walsh ingham,  in  his  own 

teron  the  i.    i  4.1  •  4-'   u-      1  1. 

day  he  peculiar  style,  on  the  morning  ot   his  departure 

starts  on  his  ,.  ,-,,  ,         c-    •  1     1  .<  r,^^  •      1 

expedition,  ii'oui  Plymouth.  Said  lie:  ihe  wind  com- 
mands me  away.  Our  ships  are  under  sail. 
God   grant  we  may  so  live  in   His  fear  as  the 
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enemy  shall  have  cause  to  say  that  God  doth 

fight   for   her   majesty  as   well   abroad   as   at 

home."* 

Prake  enters      On  the  ninth  of  the  same  month  lie  dashed 

9th  of  April,  into   the  harbour  of  Cadiz  in  the  face   of  the 

*  Admir;il  Drake,  the  hero  o  the  struggle  with  the 
Armada,  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish  cler^vnian  of  the  Puri- 
tan  stamp,  to  which  party  in  tlie  Cliurch  Drake  inclined, 
if  he  did  not  actually  behmg.  He  possessed  many  high 
virtues  beside  capacity,  talent,  enteri)nse  and  experience. 
He  was  renowned  for  moral  courage,  integrity,  trust  in 
God,  devotion  to  duty  and  to  his  countiy.  He  reminds 
us  in  many  respects  of  the  Protector,  Oliver  CiX)m\vell, 
who  appears  in  English  history  more  than  half  a  century 
later  ;  notably  in  his  religious  j)hraseology,  his  boldness 
of  action,  his  conviction  that  (»od  was  on  his  side,  that 
he  could  not  fail  in  his  battles  because  the  Divine  arm, 
on  which  he  trusted,  never  failed.  Of  all  this  his  words, 
actions  and  sentiments,  recorded  in  this  little  volume, 
give  ample  evidence.  Here  is  a  specimen  :  He  says  :  — 
"Powerful  as  the  Spaniards  were,  they  were  still  but 
sons  of  mortal  men,  for  the  most  part  enemies  to  the 
truth,  ujiholders  of  Dagon's  image,  which  had  already 
fallen  before  the  Ark  ;  so  long  as  their  ships  would  float, 
and  they  had  food  to  eat,  he  and  his  men  were  ready  to 
stay  on  the  coast,  and  he  was  especially  anxious  the 
(jueen  should  allow  him  to  do  so  ;  the  continuing  to  the 
end  yielded  the  true  glory  ;  if  Hannibal  liad  followed  his 
victoiies  he  wo\ild  never  have  been  taken  by  Scipio  ; 
and  when  men  thoroughly  believed  that  what  they  were 
doing  was  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country,  a 
merciful  God  for  Christ's  sake  would  give  them  victory, 
nor  would  Satan  and  his  ministers  prevail  against  tliem. " 
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great  guns  frowning  from  the  fortress  upon 
him,  in  spite  of  six  hirge  galeases  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  into  the  very  midst 
of  a  large  squadron  ready  to  sail  for  the  gen- 
Destroys  one  eral  rendezvous  at  Lisbon.     He  made  himself 

hundred  ves- 
sels, ten        master  of  the  harbour,  destroyed  or  captured, 
thousand 
tons  valu- 
able provi 
sions. 


Raids 
Cape  St. 
Vincent. 


between  galleons  and  store  ships,  over  one 
hundred,  and  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  lading, 
— raisins,  dried  fruits,  biscuits,  etc.,  all  in  less 
than  thirty-six  hours.  Then  on  his  return,  off 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  at  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
he  destroyed  or  captured  more  than  three  score 
vessels  of  all  sizes.  He  also  threatened  Lisbon, 
Challenges    and   challenged    the    Spanish    admiral,    Santa 

the  Spanish 

admiral  at     Cruz,  to  come  out  with  his  ships  and  light  him 

Lisbon  to        ,  t      •      i      i      i-' 

fight  him.      in    the    open    sea.       Ihe   admiral    declined  the 

contest,  and  allowed  him  without  molestation 

to  complete  his  work  of  destruction.     He  was 

about  to  engage   in   the  daring  enterprise   of 

investing  the  city  of  Lisbon,  when  he  received 

orders  from    the  queen,  who  was  prosecuting 

peace   negotiations  with    Parma,   to  return   to 

England.      He   abandoned    his   enterprise  and 

set  sail  the  next  morning  for  England.     Thus, 

He  "singed  in  his  own  quaint  words,  "he  singed  the  king's 

beard. "^       beard."    And  besides  getting  certain  knowledge 
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■I. 


He  delayed 
tlu'ir  readi- 
ness for  a 
year. 


Learned  liow 
to  handle 
the  Spanish 
ships. 


Admiral 
Santa  Crnx 
dies  as  tlie 
Armada  is 
ready  is  sail. 


Tlie  Duke  of 
Medina   Sid- 
onia  ap- 
j)()inted 
(.'a])tain-gen- 
eral  in  his 
stead. 


of  the  preparations  that  were  being  made,  he 
learned  a  useful  lesson  as  to  the  best  mode.s  of 
handling  the  light  and  active  English  ships 
against  the  large  and  heavy  galleons  of  Spain. 
This  bold  and  successful  raid  so  affected  the 
preparations  of  the  Armada  that  all  could  not 
be  got  in  readiness  before  the  opening  of  the 
next  year.  This  gave  England  further  time 
for  preparation. 

To  the  ]\[ar(|uis  of  Santa  Crux,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  all  the  preparations  of  the 
fleet,  the  king  committed  its  supreme  com- 
mand, with  the  title  and  dignity  of  Captain- 
General  of  the  Armada.  When,  however,  all 
was  ready  for  sailing,  this  brave  officer,  worn 
with  the  cares  of  the  preparation,  and  chilled 
by  the  coldness  towards  him  of  his  master, 
fell   ill   of  a  violent   fever,  and  suddenly  died. 

In  his  stead  the  king  appointed  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia — a  man  of  noble  family  and 
plentiful  fortur.e,  but  with  very  little  know- 
ledge or  experience  of  service  upon  the  sea.  It 
was  pertinently  remarked  at  the  time  that 
"  the  king  had  succeeded  the  iron  marquis 
with  a  golden  duke."  The  vice-admiral  also 
died   about   the   same   time,  and  in    as   unex- 
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pected  a  manner;  his  successor  has  been  already 
named.  These  changes,  unfortunate  for  Spain, 
proved  advantageous  to  England.  They  de- 
layed the  sailing  of  the  fleet  for  a  month,  and 
so  gave  the  English  a  little  longer  time  to  pre- 
pare. They  also  offered  them  less  experience 
with  which  to  contend  when  the  great  struggle 
came. 
The  Armada     At    length,  on    the  twenty-eighth    of  May, 

sails  on  the 

28th  of  May,  1588,    Admiral    Medina    Sidonia    issued    the 
1588.  ^  1,1,. 

orders  to  be  observed  on  this  voyage  to  the 

Leaves  the     shores  of  England.    On  the  next  day,  a  siijnal- 

Tagus  and  ,  ^^^  -^  p  _ 

enters  the      gun  beinof  fired,  the  wholo  Armada,  consisting; 

sea  with 

grand  roll  of  of  ten  squadrons,  dropped  down  the  Tagus  from 
under  the  towers  of  Belim,  led  by  the  squad- 
ron of  the  captain-general.  As  lie  left  the 
harbour  he  sounded  his  trumpet,  every  captain 
instantly  did  the  same,  and  the  whole  Armada 
put  to  sea  with  a  grand  blare  of  trumpets. 
Thus,  in  a  most  imposing  style,  the  fleet  swept 
out  to  sea,  entered  the  vast  Atlantic,  and 
turned  their  prows  northward  toward  the 
shores  of  England.  All  hearts  were  full  of 
confidence  and  hope,  anticipating  a  prosperous 
voj^age,  a  happy  meeting  with  the  troops  of 
Parma,  and    a    speedy  conquest   of    England. 
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!  1 


Puts  into 
Corunna. 


The  Armada  All  regarded  tlic  proud  fleet  as  Invincible,  and 

designated 

and  esteemed  SO  gave    it    the    designation,    which    has    ever 

by  common      .     ^^  '  . 

consent  suicc,  With  an  unrelentnig  irony,  clung  to  it. 
A  torm  Before  they  had  reached  Cape  Finisterre,  the 
falls  on  the    ^^Qst  northerlv  point  of  Spain,  a  violent  storm 

Armada  ott  "^    ^  ' 

the  coast  of  overtook  them,  which  seriously  broke  and  scat- 
Spain  and 
disables  it.    tered   the   fleet.     Some  ships  were   lost,  many 

disabled,  and  all  the  remainder  were  in  need  of 
repair.  They  therefore  put  into  Corunna  to 
refit.  For  a  whole  month  the  fleet  lay  in  the 
harbour  Jiaving  everything  again  put  in  readi- 
ness for  sea,  and  waitinc:  for  favourable 
weather. 
F^lizabcth,         Exagoerated    news    of    this     disaster    soon 

hearing  of 

thf  disaster,  reached   England.     Queen   Elizabeth,  thinking 

advises  Ad- 
miral How-  the    invasion  would   not    be    again    attempted 

ardtolayup  •  i    •      j 

his  ships  and  that  season,  and  eager  to  economize,  advised 
part  of  his  Admiral  Howard  to  laj^  up  his  ships  in  Ply- 
sai  ors.  mouth    and    dismiss   a    portion  of  his   sailors. 

Admiral        Before  acting  on  this   economical   advice   the 

Howard  re-  _  ""  ^ 

connoitres  admiral  thought  it  most  patriotic  first  to  as- 
the  Armada.  . 

certain  how  much  harm  had  been  wrought  by 
the  storm.  He  also  hoped  that,  perchance,  he 
might  co-operate  with  the  elements  in  further 
crippling  the  Armada.  Accordingly  he  sallied 
out  from  Plymouth  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet, 
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Finds  it  not 

seriously 

damagetl. 


Urges  re- 
newed pre- 
parations. 


Parma,  in  a 
spirit  of  dis- 
simulation, 
negotiates 
for  peace. 


The  queen 
also  desired 
it  if  possible. 


steering'  toward  Corunim.  But  learninf^  the 
fleet  liad  not  been  so  badly  disabled  as  re- 
ported, and  seeing  the  winds  favourable  for 
bearing  tlieni  toward  England,  he  feared  they 
miglit  reach  it  in  his  absence,  and  so  he 
speedily  retraced  his  course  to  Plymouth.  He 
had  not  yet  begun  to  (Hspose  of  his  ships  or 
diminish  his  statt'  of  sailors,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, urged  more  earnestly  increased  prepara- 
tion for  the  approach  of  the  invincible  Armada, 
which  he  knew  would  soon  appear. 

During  the  delay  caused  in  the  sailing  of  the 
Armada,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  by  the  directions 
of  Philip,  amused  and  engaged  Elizabeth  in 
meaningless  peace  negotiations.  The  queen 
sent  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  the  business 
in  Flanders.  The  Hollanders  utterly  refused  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations.  England  and 
Spain  carried  them  on  for  some  time,  espe- 
cially dealing  with  preliminaries.  Spain  dis- 
sembled and  concealed  her  designs,  for  she  was 
at  the  same  time  increasing  her  preparations 
for  the  invasion.  The  queen  wished  peace,  but 
a  peace  without  sacriticing  the  Netherlands, 
was  impossible.  That  Elizabeth  would  have 
yielded  to  such  treachery  toward  her  Protest- 
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Tlie  zeal  of 
the  English. 


Stimulated 
to  tlie  high- 
est pitch  by 
the  atroci- 
ties commit 
ted  against 
the    Protest 
ants  of 
P'rance  and 
the  Nether- 
lands. 


ant  allies  is  hardly  credible.  She,  too,  may 
have  been  gaining  time  to  prepare  for  a  .strug- 
gle, which  she  still  hoped  might  be  averted. 
Elizabeth  looked  with  comparative  indifference 
on  the  religious  aspects  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Netherlands.  But  the  growing  fanaticism  of 
the  Catholics,  the  prevailing  importunities  of 
the  Jesuits — Allen  and  Parsons  and  Co. — with 
Philip,  and  the  various  atrocities  which  had 
been  committed  by  the  Spanish  and  French 
Catholics,  aroused  the  Protestants  of  England, 
whose  zeal  more  than  compensated  for  the 
queen's  apathy.  The  tidings  which,  from 
time  to  time,  reached  the  people  through  re- 
.  turned  soldiers,  officers,  refugees  or  travellers 
.  (newspapers  were  as  yet  hardly  known),*  of 

*  It  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  entrance  into  life,  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitements  and  solicitudes  of  1588,  of  that 
new  and  powerful  agent  for  speedily  spreading  among  the 
people  intelligence  of  matters  of  public  interest — thk 
NEWSi'Ai'EK.  Till  this  time  despatches  and  brief  notices 
from  the  Government  to  the  people  were  made  in  writing. 
Matters  of  more  detail,  on  politics,  or  observance  of  the 
laws,  were  circulated  in  pamphlets.  The  convenience  of 
combining  in  one  these  two  modes  of  communicating  with 
the  people  became  apparent  to  the  Ministry.  Accordingly, 
in  April,  1588,  the  first  nundjer  of  the  Emjlixh  Mrrcury 
was  issued  for  this  purpose,  and  seems  thereafter  to  have 
appeared  daily,  or  almost  every  day.  There  is  framed,  in 
the   British    Museum,   a   copy  of  this   paper,    dated  July 
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The  people 
in  advance 
of  the  queen, 


Elizabeth's 
hope  of  suc- 
cess lay  in 
Philip's  hesi' 
tating  tem- 
per. 


Alva's  butcheries  in  the  Low  Countries — tlie 
horrid  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  assas- 
sination of  William  the  Silent  of  Oransjje,  the 
like  attempts  on  the  queen  herself,  the  intoler- 
ant spirit  of  Spain  and  the  cruelties  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition — these  revived  in  the  peo- 
ple memories  of  the  tragic  scenes  of  Queen 
Mary's  day,  and  stimulate*!  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism to  the  highest  pitch.  The  people's 
,  spirit  and  purpose  of  resistance  to  Catholicism 
was  far  stronger  than  the  queen's.  The  Eng- 
lish people  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  they 
were  determined  to  contend 4'or  the  right  to 
enjoy  them. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  hopes  of  success  with 
Philip  did  not  spring  from  a  belief  she  could 
outrival  him  in  military  force  and  appliances, 
but  from  her  knowledfje  of  his  character.  His 
temper  was  slow,  hesitating,  and  over-cautious. 
He  was  always  waiting  and  watching  for  a 
greater  advantage.  Elizabeth  was  active,  ver- 
satile,  abrupt  but  bold  in  her  movements,  and 
acted  promptly  when  she  saw  an  advantage. 

23rd,  which  is  marked  Number  Fifty,  pointing  back  to  the 
date  of  its  first  publication. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


III!':?" 


ENGLANDS    DANGER. 


Was  Eiig- 
liinil  pre- 
pared ? 


.m^- 


lAVING  briefly  describod  the  causes 
I  and  design,  pointed  out  the  plans,  pre- 
''Wi^'  parations  and  movements  of  the  force 
of  invasion,  let  us  now  inquire  what  was 
the  state  of  tilings  in  England,  and  what  pre- 
parations were  there  being  made  to  resist  the 
attack  of  so  formidable  a  power. 
Tlie  peril  of      There    is    no  use    in    trying    to  conceal  the 

LToat.    She  greatness  or  manifoldness  of  the  peril  in  which 

•  "If 
reliant  and    England  at  that  moment  stood.    From  a  purely 

human  point  of  vievv,  it  seems  to  us  she  had 

far  more  ground  for  fear  than  hope,  for  dismay 

than  confidence  ;    yet   brave,  self-reliant   and 

patriotic,  she  did    not  for    a  moment  quail  or 

waver.     But  she  resolutely  set  herself  to   the 

work  laid  on   her,  determined  to  do  her  whole 

duty  and  confide  the  results  to   the  Supreme 

Disposer  of  all  things. 


m 
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Dan^'cr  from      fn  tlie  first  place,  sin;  was  in  (laiiijfL'r  from  the 

the  Catholic  ^        '  " 

(jlcnioiit  ill    devotees  of  tli((  papacy  who  were    in  En^dand. 
the  country.  i       i      i  •        i 

lliat  system  liad   tlien    many  adlierents  in  the 

country.  Fully  one-lialf  the  population  still 
adheretl  to  tlie  Catholic  Church.  Every  con- 
sideration calculated  to  arouse  their  relif^ious 
zeal  and  sectarian  bitternes.s  was  spread  in 
Pope  Sixtus  fdarini;  colours  before  them.       Pope  Sixtus  the 

I' nth  'jxcites 

Romisli         Fifth,  noted  no  less  for  liis  capacity  than  for 

bitterness       i  .       •     ,    i 

against  her.  ins  nitoleranc(\  heartily  espoused  the  enter- 
Plotsagainst prise.  He  had  been  the  animating  spirit  of 
the  abortive  ])lot  for  the  murder  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  advancement  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  to  the  En<dish  throne.  He  lonrjed  to 
see  the  power  of  Protestantism  broken  by 
whatever  means.  As  Eno^land  was  its  stronjj:- 
hold,  she  must  first  be  crushed,  if  it  is  to  fall. 
He  gives  up  his  temporary  enmity  to  Philip, 
and  they  become  friends,  as  long  before  Pilate 
had  done  with  Herod,  that  they  may  destroy 
One  who  had  done  them  no  wrong.  For  he  is 
determined  to  re-establish  the  religion  of  Rome 
in  England,  although  its  (jueen  and  people  are 
Defames  and  opposed.  For  this  object  he  directed  his  spir- 
cates  her.  itual  thunders  against  the  queen.  Though  she 
did  not  belong  to  his  communion,  he  enforced 
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itc         1 

of  the 
faithful. 

oy     1 

I 

• 

mc        V 

are        1 

The  r' 

•  l 

Z  1 

1  lizcibetii 

zed        1 

the    l)ull  of   excommunication  liis  predecessor 

liu<l  is.sued  a^^ain.st  liur.      lie  I'miidcd  lier  name 

Deprives  the  with    int'atiiy.       He    deposed     liur    from    her 

(|ii<'('ii  (»f  her  II' 

kill.^'llolll,       throne   and    depiivud     lier     of     lier     Ivin^'dom, 

iinci  absolves  , ,  ,      i  .  ,  ,  11, 

her  sulijtcts  tliou<4h   MIS  supieiiiacy   was  not  acKMowlodgixl 
Kai'inn'to       ^^^     EnL,dand.         Me     absolved      Iht     suhjects 
'  from      obedience    and     oaths      of     alleijiance 

to  her,  and  ])rochiimed  a  crusa(h?  a<,oiinst  Eng- 
land, as  a  nation  of  heretics  an<l  infidels.  He 
also  f^ranted  plenary  indul<^ence  to  all  who 
woidd  participate  in  the  crusade  and  engage 
Ifoalso         \i^    t,he    invasion.      This    warlike    pontiii    did 

[iroinises 

material  aid.  yet    more.      To    stimulate    Philip's    zeal    and 

strengtlien  his  hands  in  this  work  of  religion, 

he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  promising 

him    an    immense    subsidy    the    moment    the 

.  first  English  port  came  into  the  possession  of 

Invites  the    Spain.      He  encouraged  his  adherents  in  Eng- 

cu-operation      i  <^  *^ 

land  and  his  followers  elsewhere  with  the 
promise  of  rewards,  if  they  promptly  and 
liberally  co-operated  in  the  enterprise.  He  felt 
'•rni<"  Cnt  of  a  orand  and  immediate  success. 

may  be  well,  in  passing,  to  present  to  our 
rt  rs  the  leading  historical  facts  concerning 
the  plot  (in  l.KSG)for  the  assassination  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,    in   wdiich    both    the    pope  and    the 
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King  of  Spain  were  implicated.  The  concep- 
tion of  it  sprung  out  of  the  pope's  bull  ex- 
coniunicating  the  queen,  and  from  the  zeal  of 
the  "  Most  Catholic  King "  for  the  enforce- 
The  Jesuit,   ment   of    that    decree.       The    principal  agent, 

Jolin  Bill-  .  ,    ,  ,  ,  T   1 

lard,  the       liowever,    in   organizing    the    plot,    was    John 

principal        t>    n       i  t        -i.  i     o        •  •      i.         i 

aireut  in  the  J^»^'l^^*h    a    Jesuit  and    beminary    priest,   who 

P  "  ■  considered  himself  called  to  give  effect  to  that 

part  of  the  pope's  bull,  which  authorizes  the 

removal    of  the    excommunicate    from    anion;,' 

the  livinij. 

The  Pope's        Ballard  had  obtained  the   pope's  sanction  to 

sanction  i      i  • 

given.  the   plot,    and    secretly    pressed    forward     his 

Spain  to  CO-  scheme  to  accomplishment.     Disguised  in  dress 
opera  e.        ^^^j  name,  Ballard  travelled   over  Ennjland   as 


Captain  Fortescue,  conferring  with  youni,' 
Catholics,  and  incitini;  them  to  engage  in  his 
enterprise.  This  included  a  Catholic  insur- 
rection in  F  jo'land  as  well  as  the  assassin- 
Seize  the      ation    of    the    queen.      The  plan  was  for  the 

Queen  of 

Scots,  liber-  CathoHcs  to  risc  in  mass  as  soon  as  the  queen 
proekamiier  had    been    dispatched,    liberate   the    Queen   of 

Uneeu  of         o      i       /■  i  •  •  j.  i    •         i 

Enirhuul.       ►^cots    trom    her    imprisonment,    proclaim    Jicr 
Thus  would  Queen  of  England,  and  thus  through  her,  draw 

England  be       /,.  n       i        i  ^  •         i 

again  Oil  England  and  reunite  her  to  Kome.     Many 

united  under  ,.    ,1     i-  i  i  1    ,1  1       1 

her  to  the     Catholic  noblemen  espoused  the  cause  :    lords 


._  '•»'»'f  ? 
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Church  of 
Ki)ine. 


Babington, 
of  Derby- 
shire, the 
cliief  actor 
in  carryin;,' 
out  tlic  plot 
of  ivssassiua 
tioii. 


Six  vonu" 
iiiCMi  of  the 
(Hieeii'.s 
houscliohl 
enter  the 
j)lot. 


Percy  Arundel,  Henry  Howard,  Stanley,  and 
others,  had  bound  theiJi.selves  by  an  oath  to 
stand  by  one  another  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Others  were  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  Scotch  Catholic  lords — Maxwell,  Huntley, 
and  Claude  Hamilton — in  eti'ectinor  a  revolt, 
and  so  uniting  Scotland  and  England  in  Mary's 
crown. 

The  man  most  active  in  executinor  the  details 
of  the  plot  of  assassination  in  England  was  An- 
thony Babington,  of  Derbyshire,  a  susceptible 
,  young  gentleman  of  some  fortune  and  culture, 
who  had  come  under  the  spell  of  Mary's  fascin- 
ations and  had  devoted  hiniself  to  her  cause. 
Babington  had  access  to  Queen  Elizabeth's 
household,  to  which  many  Catholics  freely  re- 
sorted, and  taking  dishonourable  advantage  of 
his  privilege,  he  enticed  six  young  men,  who 
belonged  to  the  queen's  household  and  had  con- 
stant access  to  her  person,  to  promise  to  kill 
her,  stabbing  her,  or  in  some  safe  way  dispatch- 
ins:  her;  the  condition  of  their  so  doing  being 
the  co-operation  of  the  insurgent  Catholics, 
and  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  liberate  the  Queen 
of  Scots  and  Dlace  her  on  the  Enorli.sh  throne. 

1  <r> 
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Ballard  in- 
forms Pliilip 
of  the  ripe- 
ness of  his 
scheme  and 
seeks  as- 
surance 
of  his  help. 


Walsliing- 
ham  discov'- 
ers  the  plot 
and  brings 
the  guilty  to 
the  gallows. 


Dangers  ap- 
prehended 
from  Scot- 
land. 


James  VI. 
approached 
by  Phili]), 
but  secured 
in  the  Eng- 


Ballard  went  back  to  the  continent,  assured 
Philip  all  was  arranged  ;  that  the  English 
Catholic  nobles  were  ready  to  move,  had  even 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  rise  as  one 
man  when  the  King  of  Spain  assured  them  of 
his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  his  forces  in 
placing  the  new  queen  upon  the  throne. 

Walshingham  had  discovered  the  plot,  secured 
copies  of  the  correspondence  of  Babington,  Bal- 
lard and  others  in  the  plot.  In  fact,  he  knew 
more  about  it,  in  a  short  time,  than  any  one  of 
the  conspirators.  When  the  proper  moment 
came  and  the  scheme  was  ripe,  the  conspirators 
were  arrested  :  they  were  put  on  trial.  The 
proof  was  full  and  undeniable.  The  guilty  re- 
ceived the  legal  rewards  of  their  treasonable  con- 
duct. Terror,  exasperation  and  dread  of  com- 
ing evils  agitated  the  hearts  of  all  Catholics. 

But  besides  her  danger  frcra  her  Catholic 
people,  she  was  also  in  danger  from  her  neigh- 
bour on  the  north.  James  VI.  of  Scotland  was 
the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had,  a 
few  months  before,  been  executed  in  England 
for  treason.  Through  his  agents,  well  supplied 
with  Spanish  gold,  it  was  known  Philip  was 
making  every  effort   to   induce  James  to  join 
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lish  inter-      the  Spanish  cause.     Thus  it  was  su<-»-nrested  to 

ests. 

him  he  could,  as  in  filial  duty  he  was  bound, 
execute  rifjjhteous  venrjeance  for  the  execution 
of  his  mother.  James  knew,  however,  how 
that  mother  had  murdered  his  own  father  and 
had  plotted  to  deprive  him  of  his  royal  birth- 
right in  Scotland.  Besides,  it  was  known  that 
lords  Huntley,  Maxwell  and  other  Catholics 
had  formed  plans  for  organizing  and  putting 
in  motion  a  revolutionary  force  as  the  basis  of 
a  Spanish  movement  in  Scotland,  or  at  least 
for  a  diversion  of  the  English  army  so  as  to 
weaken  its  strength  against  the  army  of  inva- 
sion which  it  would  have  to  meet  in  Enfjfland. 
(,>u(;en  Eliza-      To  meet  and  overcome  these  dangers.  Queen 

Ijetli  sends 

commission-  Elizabeth   sent   commissioners    to   Scotland   to 

ers  to  James; 

she  also  treat  with  James  and  secure  him  in  the  inter- 
ests of  England  and  of  Protestantism,  which  he 
professed  to  believe.  She  also  wrote  to  him  in 
her  own  hand,  presenting,  as  it  is  said,  "  stout 
arguments,"    liberal  promises   and    lai'ge  pay- 

The  Chureh  ments.      The  Church  of  Scotland,  which   was 

of  vScotland  .  i  •       >         1 1       • 

iilsoad-         much  mterested  in  their  3'oung  kmgs  adhesion 

dresses  him.  ,       ti       ,        ,  ,     ^    ±^     •      •    u  -n     i  • 

to  Ennfland,  exerted  their  influence  with  him 
both  on  the  ground  of  his  own  prospective  in- 
terests as  heir  of  the  English  crown,  and  on 
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the  fjround  of  his  profession  of  the  reformed 
religion.*     James  was  secured,  and  with  him 
Scotland. 
The  three  We  may  observe  th]'ee  powerful  feelinnrs  or 

powerful 

feelings  or     impulses  in    Philip,    by    one    or    the    other  of 

impulses  n     i  •  ^  ^•       '       • 

which  ruled  which  all   his   public   actions   were  influenced. 

These    were    ambition,    religion    and    revenge. 

The   Protestants   had   successfully  resisted  his 
Philip's         persecuting  measures  in  the  Netherlands.     He 

schemes  of 

ambition  had  been  thwarted  in  all  his  schemes  for  bring- 
England.  ing  them  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
papal  church,  and  respect  the  persecuting  edicts 
of  the  king  and  "the  Holy  Office"  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. This,  he  believed,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
intervention  of  English  power  and  influence. 
He  also  had  titular  claims  on  the  sovereignty 
of  England.  He  had,  as  husband  of  his  cousin, 
the  late  Queen  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.,  been  styled  King  of  England.  After 
Mary's  death  the  insolent  islanders  had  indeed 
Will  enforce  refused  to  longer  recognize  the  title.     He  had, 

his  title  in 

England  as    howcver,  never  ceased  to  regard  it,  and  longed 

he  had  done  -        •.  i?  -i.  i        tt- 

in  Portugal  lor  an  opportunity  or  mai  iig  it  good.  His 
ambition  would,  perhaps,  have  been  already 
gratified,  had  not  the  Princess  Elizabeth  stood 


Hetherington,  Hist,  of  Ch.  of  Scotland,  in  loco. 
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bition. 


in  the  way.  Then  England  W(jul(l  have  been 
an  appanage  of  Spain.  But  liad  ho  not  suc- 
cessfully nsserted  a  like  claim  in  right  of  his 
deceased  wife,  Maria  of  Portugal,  only  a  few 
years  before  ?  Had  he  not  conquered  that 
country  and  made  it  part  of  his  dominions  ? 
The  reach  of  Whv  not  now  do  the  same  in  England?     He 

Philii)"s  am-  "^       _  '^ 

determines,  therefore,  to  secure  it  by  the  force 
of  arms  and  th.o  arbitcament  of  war.  When 
that  is  done  his  Netherland  subjects,  he  thinks, 
will  yield  to  his  will,  and  even  France,  which 
he  now  divides  into  two  camps — Catholic  and 
Huguenot — will  soon  fall  exhausted  under  the 
strain  of  the  conflict.  So  far  does  Ins  ambition 
reach. 

He  had  also,  he  thought,  great  wrongs  to 
avenge.  In  this  lay  the  deepest  motive  of  his 
great  undertaking.  He  had,  as  .sovereiirn  of  the 
greatest  nation  of  Europe,  been  insulted  by 
England.  In  the  first  place,  she  had  refused 
to  acknowledixe  him  as  her  kintx.  Besides,  her 
present  queen  had  rejected  his  earnest  suit, 
after  encouraging  it.  She  had,  moreover,  in 
disreiTfard  of  his  intervention,  i^iven  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  block. 
The  flag   of  Spain   had   been   insulted   on  the 


Seeks  re- 
venge for^ 
many 
insults. 


«* 
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high  seas:  many  of  his  ships,  with  much  treas- 
ure, had  been  made  prizes  by  Drike,  Hawkins, 
and  other  English  sailors.  England's  (lueeii 
had  looked  on  approvingly,  instead  of  punish- 
ing the  leaders  in  these  foul  deeds.  England 
must  now  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  retri- 
bution which  he  had  poured  out  for  her.  The 
invi-ncible  Armada  will  begin,  Parma's  army 
and  the  Incjuisition  will  complete  her  subju- 
ixation  and  conversion. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ENGLAND S    DANGER    ON    THE    PAPAL   SIDK 


riiilil)"s  fan-  ^^vy 
atical  zeal  ®ja^ 
foi'  tlie  papal  '^p^ 


religion 


|.|HILIP  claiiiKM],  liowover,  that  his  sup- 
reme   motive    in    tliis    ijreat    "  enter- 

r($i  pi^i^e,"  as  lie  calleil  it,  was  the  love  of 
God  and  the  honour  of  reliu^ion.  By  which  he 
meant  the  coercion  into  submission  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  of  all  dissentients.  In  this 
work  he  claimed  to  be  the  leader  and  champion, 
"  The  point,"  says  Hume,  "  on  which  Philip 
rested  his  highest  glory,  the  perpetual  object  of 
his  policy,  was  to  support  orthodox^',  and  ex- 
terminate heresy."  He  zealously  employed 
that  bloody  machine,  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
which,  with  its  swarms  of  monks  and  familiars, 
as  spies,  and  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  as  execu- 
tioners, had  already  immolated  thousands  of 
unoffending  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Protestants,  in 
the  Spanish  kingdom.  In  the  name  of  religion, 
and  for  the  glory  of  (^od,  he  proposed  intro- 
6 
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ducinrr  it  into  England,  so  soon  as  tlie  Armada 

had  effected   the   safe  landing  of  his  soldiers, 

and  the  con((uest  of  the  Island  was  made  sure. 

Englan<l  to    Thus   he  would   convert  England,  and  restore 

be  converted 

by  force  of    her  people  to  the  arms  of  their  loving  mother, 

arms  <ui(l  the  ,  ,       .,  , 

Inquisition,   the  Ghurch  ot  liome. 

Philip  a  fan-  Philip  was,  in  truth,  a  cruel  and  fanatical 
bigot — the  impersonation  of  all  that  is  narrow, 
obstinate  and  hateful  in  religion.  He  was 
sullen  and  ungonial  in  his  temper,  hard  and 
implacable  in  his  resentments,  and  inhuman 
in  the  cruelties  he  wantonly  inflicted  on  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  could  witness 
the  tortures  and  hear  the  cries  of  anguish  of 
an  auto-da-fe,  as  he  often  did,  and,  without  a 
spark  of  feeling  for  the  innocent  sufferers,  cry, 
"  So  let  all  Thy  enemies  perish,  0  Lord."     He 

A  cold-         was    far   happier   when    executing    the    most 
blooded  per-  .  •   •        xi 

secutor.         savaofc  vengeance   than  in   exercising  tlie  most 

becoming    clemency.     Let   me    here  present  ;i 

picture  of  his  bearing  and  part  in  one  of  these 

blood-freezing    scenes — the    celebration   of    an 

auto-da-fe  in  the  fair  Spanish  city  of  Valladolid, 

in  1559.      Earlj'  in   that  year,   Philip    finfliiijj: 

that,    notwithstanding    all    his    vigilance,    the 

Lutheran  doctrines   were  spreading,   wrote   to 


^f" 
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the  pope  for  further  power,  if  that  might  be 
given,  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  "  Holy- 
Office    of   the   Inquisition.'"     His  Holiness,  ap- 
Tho  pope's    proving  the  fidelity  of  the   king,  issued  a  bull, 

hull  to  tlie 

Inijuisitor-     directing     the     Incjuisitor-Geneial    Valdez    to 

Oen.  VaMez  .  ,         i        n  n    •  •  ^ 

to  1)11111  the   consign   to   the  names  all   imprisoned    as  sus- 
'"  '^       ''■      pects,    relapsed    persons,   or     known    heretics. 

This  gentle  order  Valdez  clieerfuUy  proceeded 

to  execute. 
Ho  proceeds      In  the  autumn  of  1550,  after  the  king's  return 
cclelnatin-' a  t<^  Spain  from  the  Low  Countries,  in  conform- 
mto^-da-f('     ^^y  ^'^  ^^^^  pope's  bull   Valdez  celebrated  one  of 
one  in  \  alia- ^    series    of    ctufos-dn-fe*  which   had   been  in 

Idlid,  111 

progress  during  the  summer,  both  that  he 
might  honor  the  king  and  publicly  exhibit 
his  zeal  on  behalf  of  religion. 

On      October    Sth,  a    coinpan}-    of     victims 
— who   had   been  detained,  some     of  them   a 


wtuch  the 
kiiii,'  took 
iNirt. 


*  An  auto-da-f^,  or  act  of  faith,  was  a  public  solemnity 
observed  by  the  Court  of  the  Inquisition,  at  which  those 
who  had  fallen  under  sentence  of  the  Court  had  their  sen- 
tence and  punishment  iiublicly  announced.  The  victims 
were  then  delivered  over  to  the  secular  pr)wer,  which  in- 
flicted forthwith  the  death  penalty  u])on  them.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  victims,  with  whatever  form  and  variety  of 
torture  the  Court  had  recommended,  was  publicly  and 
promptly  proceeded  with,  in  presence  of  the  IiKpiisitors, 
Princes,  Grandees,  and  Ecclesiastics,  and  all  who  chose 
to  be  present. 


■liiifi 


f  I 
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Takes  a 

conspicuous 

part. 


The  sermon 
by  the 
liishop  of 
Cunca. 


The  king's 
oath  admin- 
istered by 
the  Inquisi- 
tor-General 
Valdez. 


long  time,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  aiuong  whom  wore  persons  of 
rank  and  loarnin<^ — were  broufjht  out  before 
an  august  assemblage  in  the  city  of  Valla- 
dolid,  for  celebrating  an  auto-da-fe. 

The  king  was  seated  on  a  throne  on  an  ele- 
vated platform,  besi<le  him  liis  sister  and  his 
son.  A.11  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  difmitaiies 
of  the  land — many  nobles,  foreign  ministers  and 
clerg}^  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  were 
present.  The  sermon  (for  such  gentle  address 
always  preceded  this  Ciiristian  entertainment) 
was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Cunca.  The 
inquisitor-general  then  arose,  and  said  aloud : 
"O  God,  make  speed  to  help  us!"'  The  king 
drew  his  sword,  and  V^aldez,  approaching  him, 
read  the  king's  oath:  "  Your  Majesty  swears  b}' 
the  cross  of  the  sword,  wherein  your  royal 
hand  reposes,  that  you  will  give  all  necessary 
favour  to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition 
against  heretics,  apostates,  and  those  who  favour 
them,  and  will  denounce  and  inform  against 
all  those  who,  to  your  royal  knowledge,  shall 
act  or  speak  against  the  faith." 

The  kin<z  answered  in  an  audible  voice,  "  I 
swear  it ! "  and  signed  the  paper. 
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Immediately    the    fires    were   kindled   and 

Thirteen  vie- thirteen   distinguished     victims    were     burned 
tims  burned.  , 

alive  betore  tr.e  kings  eyes. 

Also  the  body  of  a  victim  whom  a  timeous 
death  had  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the 
Holy  Office. 

Among  them  was  a  young  nobleman  of  high 

character    and    commanding    talents,    named 

DeSessa'sre-  Carlos  de  Sessa.      As  the  king  passed  from  the 

king's  heart-  platform  to   the   stake,  De   Sessa  said  to  him, 

chs  icp  y.     .,  How    can    you    look    on    and   permit   me  to 

be  burned?"     The   king  made   the   cruel   but 

characteristic  reply,  "  I  would  carry  the  wood 

to  burn  mv  own  son  withal,  were  he  as  wicked 


as  you. 


'* 


*  Dr.  McCree,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Spain,  describes  a  general  auto-da-fe  as  follows: — "  In  it 
a  number  of  heretics  were  brought  out,  and  the  celebra- 
tion was  performed  witli  imposing  solenniity,  and  formed 
an  imitation  of  a  Roman  triumph,  combined  with  that  of 
the  lust  .ludgment.  It  was  always  celebrated  on  a  Sunday 
or  holiday,  in  the  largest  church,  l)ut  more  frecjucntly 
on  the  most  spacious  square  of  the  town  in  which  it  hap- 
pened to  be  lield.  Intimation  of  this  was  publicly  made 
beforehand,  in  all  the  chiu'clies  and  religious  houses  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Tiie  attendance  of  the  civil  authorities,  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  secular  and  reguhir,  was  re([uircd  ;  and 
with  the  view  of  attracting  the  multitude,  an  indulgence 
of  forty  days  was  proclaimed  to  all  wlu)  should  witness 
the  ceremonies." 


W- 
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He  approved      IMiilip  liad  iiot  only  been  privy  to,  but  an 

of  the   Bar-  i--i.ii.Mi  i?     Ui. 

tholoiiiew's    accomplice    in,    the    tern  hie    massacre    oi    ht. 

ina.saacie.  Ijartboloiuevv,  vvliich  cut  ott'  at  one  fell  stroke 
not  niucb  less  tban  a  bundrcd  thousand  Hugue- 
nots. His  expressions  of  joy  and  approval 
of  the  cowardly  conduct  of  tlie  King  of  France, 
in  that  cruel  scene,  are  revolting  and  heart- 
less. Says  the  French  envoy  then  at  the  court 
of  Spain:  "The  king,  on  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, was  more  delighted  than  with  all  the 
good  fortune  of  his  life,  declared  that  Charles 

Praised         IX.,  and  no   one  else,  deserved  the  title  '  Most 

Charles  IX. 

of  France      Christian   King.'  "     He  sent  his  felicitations  to 

rid  butchery  ^^^^  envoy,  and  added  :  "  I  am  just  going  to  St. 
Jerome's  to  render  thanks  to  God,  and  to  otter 
prayer  for  his  Majesty  of  France  that  he  may 
receive  divine  support  in  so  great  an  affair." 

The  cruel  About    the   same    date    Philip  wrote   to  the 

contribution  •        i       ^.t      i       i        i       -  i  i. 

of  one  thou-  Huke  ot  Alva,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  regard  to 

sand  French         ,    -        t^  i  •  ,        ,y  ^  n 

Protestants  certain    J^  rench    pi-isoners,    to    the    number    or 
PhibpYo  the  ^^"^  thousand,  who  had  been  taken  by  Alva  on 

^l"^^f  L*/'^°^'  the  field.     Many  of  them  were  persons  of  dis- 
dy  of  bt.  "^  ^ 

Bartholo-      tinctioii,  who,  at  that  date,  lay  iii  the  gaols  and 

mew  in  . 

the  Nether-   prisons  of  the  Netherlands.     Philip  issued  this 

lands. 

horrible  order  of  wholes  ile  murder  :  "  I  desire, 
if    you    have    not  already  disembarrassed  the 
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rd  to 


world  of  tlit'in,  you  will  do  it  iiiiinediutoly,  and 
iiii'oriii  lue  thuroof,  for  1  see  no  reason  why  it 
slhKild   l)e   deferred." 

In  this  ct)ld-bloodeil  and  inhuman  manner  he 
sent  a  thousand  French  Protestants,  all  of  them 
prisoners  of  war,  to  ijistant  execution.  This 
was  his  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
horrors  of  the  tray:edv  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
A^siissina-         Philip  re^.;'arded  assassination  as  an  important 

tioii  iiU'Uul-  1  L      L'    ^  •  L  L'  L 

.ilintlic  and  proper  part  or  Ins  system  or  government. 
i'mferniiiL'iit  ^^^  ^^'^^^  successfully  employed  it  to  remov^e 
of  thu  King  persons  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  schemes. 

ot  Spam.         •■  '' 

He  had  a  bureau  of  assassination,  which  was 
situated  at  Brussels,  as  the  point  most  con- 
venient to  the  victims  he  wished  to  dispatch. 
The  Count  of  Fuentes — an  intrinruinof  and  un- 
scrupulous,  but  persistent  and  plausible  min- 
ion— was  appointed  its  head. 
The  rewards      The  liberal  rewards  he  offered  for  the  assas- 

heofi'ered  for 

the  assassin- sination  of  William  the  Silent,  induced  several 

iition  of  the         ,  ,,    .  ,     ,•  i     -i 

Prince  Wil-  miscreants,  at  dinerent  tunes,  t(j   attempt   the 
Oian'^o.         li^'^  ^^t'  ^his>  ^^^  most  virtuous,  wise  and  patrio- 
tic citizen  of  Holland.     At  leni'th,  on  the  lOth 

CD  ' 

of  July,  1584,  he  was  cut  off  by  one  of  them 
— Balthaser  Gerard.  Philip,  on  receiving  cer- 
tain   information    that    the    deed    was    done, 
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The  cold-      coldly   remarked  :    "  If  it  had    only   been  two 

blooded  re-  ,,  .  ,  ,  •    i  x    ■•  t, 

ark  of        years  earlier,   mueli  trouble  might   nave   been 


m 


bein''^^in"      spared  me  ;  but  it  is  better  late  than  never." 
iormfc(  o       j^    recognillon   of   these  disreputable  services 

the  assassin-  ^  t 

ationofthe  ^j^^  blood-L-uilty  kino-  ennobled  the  family  of 

rnnce  oi  o         ^  o  j 

Orange.         Gerard,  and  endowed  it  with  an  estate  taken 

from  the  children  of  the  man  he  had  niurdered. 

He  wished  to      He  also  wished,  as  did  his  holiness  the  pope, 

SPG  the  Stiniu 

end  brought^  ^'^^"^^  '^^^^1  ft)r  the   Protestant   princ(!s — Henry 
t'"3"^  of  ^'av.rre    and    Elizabeth    of    England.     The 

Xl  il) Veil  '  u  *— ' 

and  (Jueen     pj^Q^f  ^f  tliese  matters  is  now  abundant.     We 

Llizabeth.       ^ 

shall  wait  to  cite  only  a  single  case  in  evi- 
dence— that  of  the  English  envoy  at  the  court 
of  France  in  1584,  at  the  very  time  William 
of  Orange  had  been  assassinated.  The  envoy 
wrote  home  immediately  after  the  occurrence 
of  that  tragic  event.  Said  he  :  "  I  rom  i'lfor- 
mation  gathered  at  the  Spanish  minister's 
house,  there  w'ere  more  than  two  or  three 
about  to  execute  the  same  practice  upon  her 
majesty,  and  that  within  two  months.  There- 
fore exercise  the  greatest  vigilance,  and  eschew 
the  damper." 
Philip  and  Both  Philip  and  the  pope  confidently  looked 
pecte^Uhe^  ^^  their  English  co-religionists  for  co-operation 
co-operation  .^^^j  j^^j^  .^orfijjijst  the  qucen.      The  Jesuits  and 
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of  the  Eng-   Seminary  priests  had  already  tried   their  skill 

li'^,y_  in    many  dark  and  treasonable  plots   for  dis- 

patchinix  her,  and  raisino-  to  the  EnLjlish  throne 

her   faithless  rival  the  Queen  of  Scots.    Many 

of   these    emissaries    had     been    banished,   but 

some    still    skulked   amonix  their  Romish   con- 

federates.      There    were     many     undoubtedly 

The  Catho-   amonf^    the    English    Catholics,   who    in    lieart 

wish  to  lose   favoured  the  Spanish  project,  and  who  desired 

j,)yj'\'|j. ''^  reunion  with   the  Church  of  Rome.     But  they 

tnci',  mt       recrarded   orii-anization   or   open  expressions  of 

the  Romish   sympathy  alike   impolitic    and  danijerous.     In 

general,  they  were  unwilling  to  exchange  their 

English    independence   for   Spanish   .subjection 

and   submission  ;  though  they  would  willingly 

have    exchanged    the    Established    Church   of 

England    at   any   moment    for    the  Church  of 

Strict  meas- Rome.     It  is   true  the  (pieen  and  government 

ures  re-  i-  i     j.    ■ 

(luired  to       louT!',!  stringent  measures  necessary  to  prevent 

repress  out-  •         •  i  ,1  i        •       .i  •         1 

lireiiks  cons})iracies  and  repress  outbreaks  m  tins  ele- 

Strin-'tnt  Hie^^t  of  the  population  ;  but  it  is  iilsu  true 
ena!lte!rbut^'^^^^  while  such  measures  were  enacted,  it  was 
enforced        j^^^^  often  found  neces.sarv  to  ]n\t  them  in  prac- 

only  when  ••  '  ' 

treason  or  tioc.  They  Were  enforced  only  against  such  as 
crime  ren-  ./      >-> 

(lercd  it  ne-  allied  themselves  with  traitors  or  enemies.     En- 
dividuallv,  Roman  Catholics  were  treated  with 


oessarv. 
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Catholicsnot  the  saiiio  tolerance  as  Prote>tants.     They  were 

excluded  i      i     i    ..  i  i- 

from  any       not  excluded  iroiu  tiic  army  or  navy,  nor  iroin 

part  of  the  ,       c    j  i  >  •  t  l-      l- 

queen's  any  part  or  the   ([ueens   service.     In  proot  or 

service.  ^j^j^    impartiality,   the    (jueen    appointed    Lord 

Lord  How-    Howard  of  EtHn^ham,  a  Roman  Catholic  peer, 

Roman  Lord  Admiral   of   En,L,^land  and  commander  of 

peer,  ap-       ^'^  J'*-^*  tleet.     There  were  also  Roman  Catholic 

Jomimilid"     ''^'^'^1^*1  proprietors,  who,  prompted  by  interest, 

the  English   ^j^.  their  convictions  of  duty,  or  perhaps  by  loy- 

alty  to  their  rii^ditful   sovereii^n,  organized  their 

tenants  into  military  companies,  and  tendered 

their  services  to  the  (|Ueen.     These  gentlemen 

The  slanders  knew  the  baseness  of  the  libels,  and  falseness 

of  priests  <•      i         i 

and  Jesuits  ot  the  slanders  which  the  priests  and  Jesuits — ■ 
themselves,  "^uch  men  as  Allen,  Campion  and  Ballard— had 
so  assiduously  spread  about  the  (jueen  Instead 
of  giving  credence  to,  or  feeling  sym[)athy 
with  them,  they  aroused  indignation  and  dis- 
gust. We  introduce  the  following  note  at  the 
close  of  this  chapter  to  show  our  readers  the 
objects  and  designs  of  those  English  Catholics 
who  had  recently  founded  seminaries  and  col- 
leges to  train  priests  for  England,  in  Spain, 
Flanders  and  Home. 

"  In  order  to  uphold  their  violent  ultramon- 
tane poVmy  setiilnarieii  were  founded,  in  which 
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I  ad 
jead 

dis- 
tlie 
tlu" 
)lics 
col- 
aiii, 

lion- 
hicli 


youiif,^  men  were  trained  for  missionary  work 
in  Enii'land,  and  led  to  believe  that  the  conver- 
sion of  their  countrymen  and  the  deposition  of 
the  heretical  (|ueen  were  objects  worth  any  risk 
to   accomplish.      The   principal    intriguer,   who 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  first  English  semi- 
nary at  Douai,  in  Flanders  (l.')GS),   was  Wm 
Allen,  once  a  fellow  of  ( )riel  College,  Oxford, 
afterwards  a  cardinal.     Tliis  man  procured  the 
establishment  of  English  colleges  both  at  Rome 
and  in  Spain,  besides  that  at  J)ouai.     In  15<S0 
he  sent  into  England  the   first  Jesuit  mission- 
aries.  Fathers   Parsons    and   Campion.      These 
men   were   pledged   to   do   the    mandates   of   a 
church    which    had    excommunicated   antl    de- 
posed the  queen — came,   in  fact,  as  traitors  to 
the    government,    and    could    expect    nothing 
when  apprehended  but  the  treatment  of  trait- 
ors.    At  the  time   of  the  Armada,  Parsons  and 
Allen  put  forth  a  book  openly  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  JCing  of  Spain  against  Elizabeth. 
Plots  against  the  life  of  the  (pieen  were  con- 
tinually   being    organized    by    some    of    these 
intrio-uers."* 


Doan  Ferry's  Hi.story  of  the  Ciiiirch  of  Kiiyland. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
England's  danger,  from  a  military  point  of 

VIEW. 


Englaiurs 


'\''#Tfi^N GLAND'S  condition  was  insecure  and 


condition  on  ~- 
niilitary  '^ 


lior  coasts  iniicli  exposed  in  a  military 
grounds  not  V^^     point  of  view.     She  had  no  standin<r 

encouraging.  '     '  «' «         i  & 

army  except  tlie  queen's  guards  and  a  few  gar- 
rison troops  on  the  northern  border.  The 
queen's  revenues  were  unequal  to  maintain  a 
laro-er  force.  She  had  no  allies  on  the  con- 
tinent,  except  the  Protestants  of  the  Nether- 
lands. She  was  not  sure  whether  the  Kino;  of 
Scots  would  continue  true  to  her  cause.  And 
she  had  reason  to  fear  the  sympathies  of  her 
Catholic  subjects  might  carry  them  over  to  the 
The  hope  of  side  of  Spain.     The  safety  of  the  (.ountry  at 

the  cau.se         ,i      ,        .    •  n       i»  n   •     i       ii       i  i 

and  of  the  that  crisis  really  tell  into  tne  hands  and  on  the 

tlielibe/-'*  shoulders   of   the  liberal   and   loyal   people   of 

pl^HcitisIn  England  themselves.     If  they  did  not  respond 

of  the  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  emergency — if  they 

people.  *  n         J  J 
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did  not  furnish  tlie  mep.ns  and  men  for  the 
war — all  would  be  lost.  The  temper  and  patri- 
otism of  the  nation,  however,  was  then  hi<,dier 
than  that  of  the  queen,  and  fjuite  equal  to  that 
of  her  foremost  statesmen  and  sea-captains. 

Her  resources  and  population  were  then  com- 
paratively small.  She  was  ill  prepart-il  for 
carrying-  on  eitlier  offensive  or  defensive  war  ; 
and  she  had  hitherto  made  very  little  prepara- 
tion for  meeting  her  invaders.  Both  on  her 
Xo  foi-ts        coast  and  in  the  interior  her  defences  were  few 

along  the  ,  i  r  f  •      • 

coast3of  any  and  feeble.     Her  power  ot   resisiiti!^' an  attack 

strength.         ,.  ,i  t      u'  i  i.  -   l     ^ 

from  tne  sea  on  any  part  ot  lier  coast  consisted 
of  a  few  crumblitiij  towers  scattered  at  irreat 
distances  along  her  seaboard,  not  one  of  which 
was  capable  of  resisting  a  formidable  attack. 
"  They  were  better  calculated,"  it  has  been 
ju^itly  said,  '"  to  repel  a  few  bands  of  sea  rolj- 
bers,  than  the  great  force  of  the  Spanish  in- 
Thc  old  feu-  vasion."     The  stronnr  feudal   castles,   which   in 

(lid  castles  ,.  .  l      l     ^    l-\        •  •  i 

either  fallen  earlier  Liiues  protected  the  interior  and  gave  a 
or  convei-'ted  ^^^^^^  ^'^  security  to  the  people,  had  either  fallen 

nito  modern  ^^    decay  or  been  converted  into  baronial  resi- 
resulences. 

dances,  and  were  utterly  incapable  of  sustaining 
an  attick  of  tlie  artillery  of  th  ■  time.  The 
whole  coast  from  Cornwall   to    Ivent,  from  the 
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Lizard  to  the  North  Foreland,  was  without  anv 

No  adociuatc  a(h)quate  fortification.     There  was  no  place  of 

coast  jn'otco- 

tion.  streni^'th   into  which   the   ((ueon,   in  case  of  an 

emergency,    could    escape     with    confidence    of 

findini(  even  tem])orary  security. 

England's  No  dani]jer  was  more  likely  to  ])rove  fatal  to 

Enifland  s  cause    at   th(;    last  moment  than   the 


ingc! 


froi 


tlu!  (|Ut;(!n  s 
(lislnilicf  of 


IMiiliiis  <!(!-   M^^*^'*'^^''^   '^^^^''^  reluctance,  lier  persistent   lefusal, 
to  belicN'e  that  the  or<.a,t  preparations  of  Spain 


SlLMl   or     Ml 


vading   JMig 
land. 


were  to  be  directed  against  her  kini^'dom — with 
sucli  consummate  (hiplicity  and  crafty  dissinni- 
latton  did  tlie  Duke  of  Parma  carr}-  on  peace 
neg'otiations  with  hei*  u])  to  the  summer  of  1  .'jSS, 
Would  not,     ll(!r  o-reat  and  true  minister,  W'alshin^liam,  who 


huliuvc 


W 


hoi 


knew 


ahiiigliani,  Well  know  the  desi^'us  of  Pai'uia's  preparations, 
and  the  'rift  of  his  actions,  even  to  his  pur- 
chas( of  ti";'ppings  and  iinery  to  lie  worn  hy  his 


victorious  soldiers  on  enteriuLT 


jjond 


jn, could  not 


induce   her   to    heliev*   that  she   was  in  dariirer 


so 


with  p(!a('( 
negoti 
till  the  lust. 


Deceived  her  So  carefuilv  had  Parma  ke))t  his  secret,  and 

itions'^kil fully  ha<l  he  executed  his  part  of  the  king's 
plot, that  few  of  Philip's  ministers  or  court  knew 
when  the  lleet  would  sail,  or  to  what  point  it 
nii'dit  move.  l)uring  the  wintei-  ])receding  the 
invasion  Philip  wrote  to  l»is  chief,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,    in    tlie    Fjow    Countries,  thus  cluirging 


If 


> , 
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riiilip  to       liim  : — "Keep  seciet  the  plot  of  the    invasion, 
protract    your    peace    neijjotiations,    sliit't    the 


Piuiiia. 


poi 


n 


ts    in    discussion   to   save    tinio,    conchide 


people  nioi'i 
r,ii,'er  tliiui 
the  (jue(Mi. 


nothin^r,  find  so  l)lind  tlie  eves  of  tlie   Enj^lish 
as  to  tlie  desiL,ni  of  onr  preparations." 

[Ur.  Kiiglish  'fl,(.  Ix^ldcst  of  MnL;'land*s  sea-captains,  such  as 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frohi^lici',  felt  chai^n'iruMl 
and  disa[)[)ointed  that  they  were  neither  allowed 
to  strike  disahlini,^  hlows  at  the  preparations  of 
Spain,  nor  to  picss  forward  their  own.  They 
had  seen  service,  fncountered  niany  danL^ers, 
and  captured  nutiicrous  ])i-ix('s  on  distant  s(.'as. 
All  these  gallant  men  longed  for  actio!i.  Sai<l 
HaAvkins,  "  Let  us  have  open  war  with  tlie 
Jesuits.  Then  every  man  will  contrihute,  fioht, 
dcvis(!  and   do  for  the  liherty  of  oui'  country." 

Ilatiedof  He  hat(!d,  he  said,  the  sneaky,  undt'.'ham'  wavs 
of  the  crafty  and  silent  Jesuit.  I'hey  were  the 
emissaries  of  Pidli})  and  tiie  Pope.  He  knew 
they  had  the  spirit  of  their  masters,  and  were 
always  actuated  h}'  l(>ve  of  Home  aii<l  hati'ed  of 
l'jiL;laiid,  love  of  Poperv  and  hatred  of  l*i-otest- 
antism. 
I  also  Atlniiral  Howard,  from  hi-^  little  fla<^^-ship,  tlie 
Ark  Il()yal,"detiantlysaid,as  tidiui^s  reach  Enn^- 
land  niagnifyinj,^  the  vastness  of   the  Armadas 


the  .leisuits 


lowan 


I  ire;  erred  ac- 
tion to  nego- 
tiiition. 
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Only  four 
Lir^'c  shipH 
in  tlie 
queen's 
navy. 


preparations,  "  Let  me  liavc  the  four  great 
ships  and  twenty  hoys,  witli  hat  twenty  men 
apiece,  and  each  witli  hut  two  iron  pieces,  and 
lier  Majesty  sliall  have  a  good  account  of  the 
Spanish  fi^rces,  and  I  will  make  tlie  King  of 
Spain  wish  his  galleys  liome  again." 

These  four  great  ships  were  the  principal  ones 
in  the  queen's  navy.  They  lay  at  their  docks 
in  Chatham.  How^ard  wished  them  at  once 
put  in  order  and  in  action.  For  this  he  mafic 
fruitless  entreaty  to  the  (pieen.  Her  ear  was 
still  lulled  and  lier  heart  inclined  to  r(!st  in  the 
plausible  but  dissembling  negotiations  of 
Parma,  promising  peace  when  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  peace. 

In   this   place  it  may   be   proper   to  make  a 

few  observations  in   reference   to  tlie  navy  of 

Queen  Elizabeth's   day.      It  may  strike  us  as 

No  regularly  strange.,     but    it    is    nevertheless     true,     that 

mwXkuKirt- ■'^'"'o''^^''  '^^  ^^"'^^  t^'*i^  liad  no  such   institution 
inent  in  the  ^^  .^  distinctlv    orovinized     naval     depai'tment, 

(lays  or  ^  o  i 

Elizabeth,      j^qj,  ]y^([  j.],,,  .^^y  staff  of   professional  seamen 

in  the  service  of  the  government      Wiienever  a 

Sea- captains  necessity  arose,  the  government  solicited  fr'.nii 

and  sailors  , ,  ,     .  ,'      ,^  •    i 

taken  from    among    the    sea-captams    or    the    commercial 

merchant  •  i  ^      ^      •  •     •  l-        ^        l\     • 

ships,  etc.     Ji^i^i'ine  such  as  had  risen  into  notice  by  their 
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(liiy. 
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own  (Lirinij  and  success.  Such  were  Drake, 
Hawkins  and  Frol»islier.  Nor  liad  she  any 
sailors  in  lier  s(3rvicc,  l)ut  liired  for  a  o-iven 
period — a  month,  two  or  throe  months  at  a 
time — such  as  couUl  do  sailors'  work,  wherever 
thev  couhl  be  found. 

ay 

The  ships  of      The  largest  merchant  ships  then  in  Eni^land 

Binall  ton-  _" 

iiai,'e  in  that  did  not  cxcced  four  liundred  tons,  and  of  them 
she  had  very  few.  Those  armed  cruisers,  which 
ha(J  done  such  famous  exploits  and  made  such 
marvellous  voya^•es,  were   no   larijer   than   the 

The  "Gold- schooners  of  our  time.     The  "Golden   Hind," 

en  Hind  '       .  , 

only  one       in    which    Drake    "  ploughed    his    memorable 
tons.  lurrow  round  thejjflobe,    was  only  one  liundred 

tons  burden. 
The  qncen's       The  entire  English  navy  had,  all   told,  only 

navy  con- 
sists of  only  thirty-four  ships.      Of  these  only  thirteen  were 

over  four  hundred  tons,  and  sixteen  were  cut- 
ters, pinnaces  or  schooners,  under  that  tonnage. 
There  were  only  five  ships  called  large,  and  of 
these  the  greatest  was  only  one  thousand  tons. 

A  commission,  consisting  of  Burleigh,  Wal- 
shingham,  Drake,  Howard  and  Frobisher,  had 
been  appointed  four  or  five  years  before  the 
invasion,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  her  ma- 
jesty's  ships,   stores   and   supplies.     This   com- 
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These  five     mission  recoimnondL'd  tlie  c(;risti'Uction  of  five 
coiiHtnictcd   lai'frer  shij)s,  of  lunv  dcsigTi,  bcini--  longer  of  lines 

not  Ion";  he-  ,  ,  .  ,  ,     ,.  rn, 

fore  tli(?  \v;u"''"'   "^^ti  SO   wido  {IS    hotoro.      1  hose  were  con- 
on  the  re-      _^tructed  as  follows  :  Tlic  "  Ark  IJoyal  "  and  tlie 

cotnmenda- 

tion  of  a  ..  Victory,"  uiii-ht  hundred  tons  each  ;  the  "Bear" 
and  the  "  Elizabeth  Jonas,"  each  nine  hundreil 
tons,  and  tlie  "Triu.iiph,"  of  one  thousand 
tons.  These  were  the  <^reat  ships  of  tlie 
queen's  navy  in  locSiS. 

Lord  How-        Lord  Howard  felt  a  keen  disappointment  at 

ard'H  disaj)-      ,  ,  •    .       <         i-         i  j.        n 

pointinentatt'ie  qucen  s  persistent  retusal  to  allow  even  one 
rehisaUolet  ^^'  ^^^Gso  o-reat  ships  to  take  its  place  in  the 
fleet.  Said  lie,  "  When  sliould  she  serve  if  not 
at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  Either  she  is  tit  now 
to  serve,  or  is  fit  for  the  fire.  I  hope  never  to 
see  in  my  time  so  great  cause  for  her  to  lie 
used.  I  dare  say  her  majesty  will  look  that 
men  fi^^ht  for  her,  and  I  know  thev  will  at  this 
time.  The  King  of  Spain  does  not  keep  any 
ship  at  home,  either  of  his  own  or  any  other 
that  he  can  get  for  money." 

After  all,  it  must  be  said,  to  the  honour  of 
queen  and  people,  that  when,  at  length,  they 
became  undeceived,  and  doubt  gave  way  to 
the  terrible  certainty  that  the  King  of  Spain 
was  about  to  hurl  the  whole  power  of  his  king- 


hiiu  use 
even  one  of 
her  ships. 
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Thc  courage  dom  OH  EuLjland  fur  its  con((uest  and  over- 
ami  forti-  ,  i.1  T  1  .  -1  i  111, 
tilde  of  the    throvv,    they    did    not    ([uail    or    tremble,    but 

'.Irnpleof       ^''''ith  brave  and  couriiL,'eou.s  liearts,  even  with  a 

wlii'irt'lu-       '"^ense   of    relief,   set   themselves   with   renewed 

reality  of      purpose  and  enerjjfy  to  oi-i>'!Uii'/;e  means  of  de- 

tlie  iiiva«lou  ^        ^  oj  r) 

l.eeomes  feUCe. 

eert;iiii. 

Mr.  JMotley  elo((uently  describes  the  feeling 
of  queen  and  peojDle  at  that  moment,  as 
follows  : —    . 

"  When  the  great  queen,  arousing  herself 
from  the  delusion  into  which  the  falsehoods  of 
France  and  of  Philip  had  lulled  her,  should 
once  more  represent — as  no  man  or  woman 
better  than  Elizabeth  Tudor  could  represent — 
the  defiance  of  EnMand  to  foreign  insolence  ; 
the  resolve  of  a  whole  people  to  die  rather 
than  yield,  there  was  a  thrill  of  joy  through 
the  national  heart.  When  the  enforced  re- 
straint was  at  length  taken  off'  there  was 
one  bound  toward  tlie  enemy.  Few  more 
magnificent  spectacles  have  been  seen  in  his- 
tory than  the  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the 
country  as  the  great  danger  so  long  deferred 
was  felt  at  last  to  be  closely  approaching. 
The  little  nation  of  four  millions,  the  merry 
England  of  the  sixteenth  century,  went  for- 
ward to  the  death-grapple  with  its  gigantic  an- 
tagonist as   cheerfully   as   to  a   long  expected 
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holiday.  Spain  was  a  vast  empire,  over- 
shadowing the  world  ;  Enrjland,  in  comparison, 
but  a  province ;  yet  nothing  could  surpass 
the  steadiness  with  which  the  conflict  was 
awaited."* 


Motley's  U.  N.,  p.  .'574. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

England's  preparations  for  war — naval  and 

military. 


Kiiglantl's 
iiKiin  liope 
in  her  navy. 


NGLAND'S  liope  of  defence  lay  largely 

in  the  brave  and  bold,  if  numerically 

%0f  ip-,de([uate,  body  of  sailors  she  was 
able  to  muster ;  her  regular  soldiers,  still  fewer 
in  number,  and  lacking  in  discipline,  were  loyal 
and  patriotic.  The  queen's  standing  army  in 
158(S  was,  perhaps,  little  more  than  half  the 
fourteen  thousand  which  constitute,  in  1888,  the 
metropolitan  police  force  of  the  great  city  of 
London.  But  her  people  were  resolute  and 
almost  a  unit  in  purpose  to  resist  the  invader 


Determines   to  the  last  extremity.     Walshingham,  Raleigh 

to  increase  ,  •    i •     i       i 

its  strength.  »ind  other  patriotic  leaders,  seeing  the  weakness 
of  the  coast  defences,  and  knowing  the  hope- 
lessness of  soon  strengthening  them,  concluded 
that  as  England's  greatest  power  was  on  sea,  it 
was  best  to  increase  the  power  of  the  navy  by 
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Ships  pro- 
vidinl  l>y 

8CilJH»rt 

towns,  and 
niercluinta 
tind  gcntlc- 
niun. 


Incident  of 
the  city  of 
London's 
liljcrality. 


Liheral 
con- 
tributions. 


addint,^  new  ships  and  of  r^reater  tonnajT^o ; 
Thout^h  the  ([iieen,  wlio  then,  as  always,  both 
preached  and  practised  economy,  <lid  her  ut- 
most to  infuse  new  vii;our  into  this  arm  of  the 
service.  But  it  was  now^  too  hite  to  huihl  more 
sliips.  Many  noblemen,  merchants  and  seaport 
towns,  however,  ])rovided  at  their  own  expen.se 
squadrons  of  ships  fully  furnislie<l  and  e(iuipj)e(l 
for  the  .service.  The  chronicler,  Stowe,  relates 
the  followini;  incident,  which  shows  the  s])irit 
of  liberality  in  which  the  commercial  people  of 
the  land  helped  in  this  great  emergency  : — 

"  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  London  having  a  .ked  the  lords  of  the  com- 
missicm  on  supplies  what  they  considered  the 
city  should  raise  T'  the  lords  answered.  "Five 
thousand  men  and  fifteen  .ship.s."  The  city  au- 
thorities craved  two  days  in  which  to  prepare 
their  answer.  In  replying,  they  begged  tlieir 
lordships  to  accept  in  token  of  their  love  and 
loyalty  to  (jueen  A^d  country,  ten  thou.sand 
men  and  thirty  .ships,  all  amply  provided." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  city  of  London 
contributed  even  more  than  this  liberal  contin- 
gent to  the  naticmal  cause,  when  the  day  of 
trial  came. 

Little  scjuadrons   were   rapidly  prepared  in 
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almost  ovcrv  KnLrlisli  port  aloii";  tin'  Channel — 
in  1  )artiii()Utli,  Dcptt'ord,  llarwicli,  Portsmouth, 
and  Plvmoiith.  In  the  last  named  harhour  the 
(juecn's  ships  wcic  collcctcil.  I'hcy  numluTed, 
all  told,  at  that  port,  just  thirty-tour  sail.  Lord 
lioward  was  in  conunand.  His  flai^ship,  the 
ilic  "Aik     "Ark  Roval,"  was  cijrht  hundred  tons,  mounted 

Unyill."  till-        ,  ,        ' 

admiriil's       lifty-liv«;  LT'ins.  and  was  mann«'(l  hy  four  hun- 

tl  g  sliip.  .  ,  X'  • 

dred   Mud    twentv-hv(!   sadors.     Aext   m   com- 
niand  was  Sir  ["'rancis  Drake,  vice-admiral.   Ili.s 
""'  flatrshii)  was   the  "  ileveni^e,"  of    five    hundred 

tin  viti--       tons,  manned  by  two  hundretl  an<l  tiftv  sailors, 
and    carryini;"    forty    <^anis.      Lord   Henry  Sey- 
mour  also  connnanded   a  s(juadron.      His  fhiLj- 
llic  "  lliiiii- shij)  was  the  "  Kainhow,"  of  five  hundred  tons, 
ill  Scyniour's  two   hundred  and   fifty  sailors,  and  torty  ^^un.s. 
His    s(|uadron,   composed    of    both    Dutch  and 
En»j;lish  ships,  was   instructeil    to  cruise  nlon<j; 
the    Freneh    coasts,    oli'   (jravelines,    J)unkirk, 
Newport  and  the  mouth   of   the  Scheldt.     An 
A  llcot  of      immense  swarm   of  J)ut('h  crafts  of  all  sizes — 

small  I  Tiifts  .11 

wat.htlic      fly-i)oats,      schooners,     lish-lioats,      Ljun-hoats, 

llltlMUCC    of        ,    ,  ,         ,  ,  !•  1  11  1 

.ill  iiif  Kli'in- '''*^ca<l<'<l   tlie   entrance   oi    tiiese  harhtnirs  and 

''"  ^"""^"  watched  the  outlets  throULfh    their  sands    and 

shallows.     Tims  the  Duke  of  Parma  could  not 
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possibly   get   cut    into   the    En^^lish   Channel, 
witliout  a  strniTirle. 

Hawkins  was  rear-admiral ;  his  Hai,^-ship,  the 
"  Victory,"  of  eii;ht  hundred  tons.  She  was 
manned  with  four  hundred  sailors,  and  carried 
forty  guns.  Frobisher  commanded  the  "Tri- 
umph." the  largest  ship  in  the  Heet,  her  tonnage 
being  eleven  hundred  tons;  .she  was  manned 
with  live  hundred  sailors,  and  carried  forty-two 


guns. 


The  comi)ar-      The  size  of  the   vessels  of  the  fleet,  thouf^h 

ative  size  of  '^ 

tlie  ships  of  the  largest  of  that  age,  seem  in  our  day 
andVictoria.  ridiculously  small.  A  collier's  briir  of  the 
present  time  is  as  large  as  the  greatest  mer- 
chantman which  .sailed  from  London  in  ^he 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  lies  often- 
times, around  a  single  pier  in  Liverpool  in 
these  days,  a  far  greater  ship  tonnage  than  that 
of  the  whole  Engli.sh  fleet  wdiich  conquered  the 
invincible  Armada  in  15NiS.  Yet  it  is  worth 
remembering,  that  all  England's  present  emin- 
ence, as  carrier  of  the  world,  must  be  traced  to 
that  time  as  its  starting-point  and  true  begin- 
ning. 

Lord   Howard's   whole    Plymouth  fleet  con- 
sisted, as    already  stated,  of  thirty-four  ship.s. 
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Howard's  Tlu'ir  agf^rcfrate  toiinai^c  was  less  tlian  twelve 
lUtt,  12, (MM)  tliousatid  tons.  J  heir  soaincn  were  six  tliou- 
^""/Ji^.i-g  "yi^;  sand  two  luindred  and  seventy-nine;  and  their 
guns.  armament    eii^lit     liundred    and     thirty-seven 

guns.       So  rapidl}',  however,  did  private  liber- 
ality   increase  the    Heet  that    by   mid-sunnner 
TluMvhole    the  number    of   sail   had   rerched  one  hundred 

mimlicr  of  i   ,.,.  i  i       i        n* 

vossols,  l.lO-  and  iiity,  perhaps  nearly  two  hundred.  Many 
of  them  were,  however,  mere  coasters  and 
traders  of  less  than  a  hundred  tons  burden. 
Not  ten  perhaps,  all  toM,  were  of  more  than 
five  luindred  tons,  and  only  one  reached  a  thou- 
sand tons. 

Wholf  num-      The  number  of  sailors  of  the  whole;  fleet  was 

bcr  of  _  ^ 

Riiilors  1,')-  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
which  included  both  seamen  and  ti<jhtinfj 
men.      For  in  the  Eni,dish  Heet  they  were  one 

The  Sj);uii8h  and  the  same.     On   the  Spanish  galleons,  the 

suldicTs  (lid  .  ill-  o      •  1       i.1  1.1 

nut  work  the  mariners  were  not  soldiers.     Besides  tliese,  they 

''"^**^'  had  a  large  force  of  gallev  slaves.     The  soldiers 

were  ])rovidcd   for  and    waited    on   in  a  style 

The  English  ([uite  unknown    in    the   I'^nglish    service.     Our 

wait  on  1        1  1  • 

liienisLdves,   tars  had  both  to  work  the  ship,  wait  on  them- 

shins  and      selves,  and  do   the   lighting.       They  preferred 

'° '  ■  their  independent   position,  and   yet  rendered, 

as  the  world  knows,  no  mean  account  of  them- 


(■: 


* 
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selves  when  the  (hiy  of  conflict  came.  Tliiis 
the  tonnnj^e  of  our  ships,  the  numher  of  our 
nien,  and  tlie  nii<^ht  of  our  annanu'nt  were  not 
half  as  j^reat  as  those  of  the  Spanish  ileet. 


The  regular 
army  sinall. 

It  is  re- 
organized 
in  two 
grand 
divisions. 


The  Earl  of 

Leicester 

eoniinandcr- 

in-chief. 

His  camp  at 

Tilbury. 


THE     KNGLISll    ARMY. 

The  rofTular  army  was  then  very  small,  con- 
sistini^  of  not  more  than  six  or  eiy[ht  thousand 
men.  The  Karl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Lunsden, 
and  Sir  Francis  Walshinnjham  undertook  its 
reori,'anization  and  enlargement,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  two  large  arnnes,  one  for  the 
coast  and  the  other  for  the  interior.  The  army 
for  the  coast  was  to  have  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  two  thousand  cavahy,  and 
to  be  stationed  at  Tilbury,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  The  other  was  to  have  several 
camps  in  the  interior,  and  was  to  consist  of  at 
least  thirty-six  thousand  foot,  and  such  cavalry 
force  as  could  be  secured,  and  was  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  (|ueen.  Its  centre  of  opera- 
tion was  London.  Her  Majesty  ajipointed  her 
favourite,  the  Karl  of  Leicester,  commander-in- 
chief  of  her  whole  army,  with  his  headcjuarters 
at  Tilbury.     She  appointed   her  relative,  Lord 
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Lor.l  Luns-    Lunsden,  to  the   army  of   the    interior,   with 

(li'ii  ill  coin-  ,  .  *^ 

iiiiUKl  of  tlic  power  to  move  nis  camp  when  necessary. 

li'iu'iior.  '^'^^^"  army  of   the  Karl  of   Leicester  was  put 

Til  •  canip  of  nnder  (hill,  an<l  his  camp  became  the  centre  of 

'"'^'        interest    to   the   country  as  well   as  the  army. 

Thou<'-h   he   was  to    have  twenty-seven    thou- 

sand  choice   men,  he  nevor   had   in    fact   more 

than    seventeen.     It    was    composed   chietly  of 

train-bands  from  the  adjacent  counties.     Queen 

Elizabeth    now  threw  herself  heartily  into  the 

interests  of  the  war.    She  soon  becatne  the  life 


T1h>  queen 

pIL'SUllt 


troops. 


Clit'crs  imd 

aimnates  tlic  jjj-jjI  j^^-j^j  ,^j.'  jj^j|  ^^\^q  prei)arations  and  traininir  of 
the  camp  at  Till  airy.  Slie  passed  freely  amonuc 
and  reviewed  the  troops  and  inspected  the 
new  battalions.  She  encouraijed  discipline, 
which  was  sorely  needed,  .smiled  <j;raciously  on 
the  men  as  she  passed  anions  them,  and  by  her 
animated    and     cheerful     bearing    i,n'eatly    en- 


she  is  very   couraged  them.     She  was  in  turn  saluted  with 

linpiiliir  iintl  ,  i      i.-  r  1  1         u  1     1      1- 

imuli  loved  every  demonstration  ot  love,  loyalty  and  obeai- 

aiiil  honour-  *  i.  j    •       i  i 

.„i  ence.     At    certain   iiours    also,   an  eve-wiouess 

She  up-         wrote,   ''Divers    psalms,    prayers   and    praises 
worship  in    ascend  to  the  Almiglity  from  the  camp  of  Til- 


I  aiiii)  bv  the  ,  i  •    i      i.i  •  •    i  -i       i      i      i. 

troops  bury,  winch    the   tpieen   nowise   misliked,   but 

which  she  greatly  commende<l,  and  with  earn- 
est speech  thanked  God  with  them." 


1  I 


Tf" 
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The  sol.liors  Tlio  soldiers  were  (juite  dclif^hted  with  and 
ai'iIlToi'ioui-  muL'h  admired  tlic  heiirini^  of  their  sovereign,  as, 
ofVu'l*!-**^''^^^^*'''}''''^' '^  niarslial's  trunclieon,  she  rode  rjal- 
4110011.  lantly  on  a  wliite  charji^er  among  them,  or  at  her 

tent  received  tlie  knights  and  nobies  who,  prof- 
fering their  services,  Hocked,  with  joyful  demon- 
stration, around  her.  She  addressed  her  troops, 
sitting  on  lier  war  horse,  one  rein  of  winch  was 
The  Kails  of  held  by  the  Karl  of   Leicester  and  the  other  by 

Leictster 

and  Ivsstx      the  Earl  of  Essex.     Her  famous  and  burning 

each  hohl  a  1         •  1      n    1 

rein  of  speech  stwred  all  hearts.     She  avowed,  as  she 

whiUishede- ^'"<J<^ubtedly  felt,  ardent  devotion  to  her  king- 

foUowiiiK  ^'^^"^  *^^^'^  ^'*^'^'  people.  The  following  are  the 
stirring         words  of  the  (lueen's  often-iiuoted  address  : — 

spceili  to  tJu'  ^  1 

*'■"'>'•  "  My  loving  people,  we  have  been  persuaded 

by  some  that  are  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take 
heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  mul- 
titudes, for  feai'  of  treachery  ;  but  I  assure  you 
I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful, 
loving  people.     Let  tyrants  fear  ! 

"  1  have  always  so  behaved  myself  that, 
under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  .strength 
and  .safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good- 
will of  my  subjects  ;  and  therefore  I  am  come 
amongst  you,  as  you  .see,  at  this  time,  not  for 
my  recreation  and  di.sport,  but  being  resolved,  in 
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the  midst  and  heat  of  tlio  hattlo,  to  live  an<l  die 
amonijfst  you  all  :  to  lay  down  for  my  (Joil,  and 
for  my  kin^jfdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour 
and  my  blood,  even  in  tlu;  dust.  I  know  I 
have  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman, 
but  I  have  the  heart  and  stomach  of  a  kin<,^ 
and  of  a  Kini^  of  Kn<,dand.  too;  and  tliiidc  foul 
scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  kini,'  of 
Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  bonUirs  of 
my  realm  !  To  which,  rather  than  tliat  any 
dishonour  shall  ^^row  by  uje,  I  myself  will  take 
up  arms — I  myself  will  be  your  i^eneral,  jutlLje 
and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in 
the  field.  I  know  already  for  vour  forward- 
ness  you  have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns, 
and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince, 
they  shall  be  duly  paid  you. 

"  In  the  meantime,  my  Lieutenant-General 
shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom  never  prince 
commanded  a  more  noble  or  worthy  subject;  not 
doubting  but  that  by  your  obedience  to  my 
General,  by  your  concord  in  the  event,  and 
your  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have 
a  famous  victory  over  those  enemies  of  God,  of 
my  kingdom  and  of  my  people !" 


!  I 
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The  (|uron  Tluis   slie    fired    tlu!  patriotism  of  tlio  pooph; 

arousfd  the  ,            ,     ,            ie      ,               •        ^i     •       i             i          i 

mtriotit:  ^^i*'  iiiiKk!  hersclt  stroiii,'  iii   their  love,  loyalty 

lur  prnnli;  aiK I  ( Icvotioii.     Sucli  strcMit^'th  was  iiii^'htn'r,  at 

nii«l  niii.U!  ^jj^.|j  ^  time,  tliaii  wealth,  material  resources  or 


hciHcIf  He- 
cure  ill  tli 
atluction. 


euro  III  their  jjy,,,i„,j,^      The  uriiiy  of  tlie  interior  was  also 


ori^ani/e(|,  and  was  composed  of  volunteers  of 
different  ranks  and  of  every  class.  It  consisted 
of  tliirty-six  thousand  foot,  an<l  was  commanded, 
as  already  observed,  l>y  Lord  Lnnsden.  It  was 
m'3ant  for  tlie  douhle  purpose — first,  of  defend- 
ini;  the  ([Ueen's  person  in  case  th(;  invaders 
slu)ul(l  pass  Tilltury :  and  second,  as  a  reserve 
force  to  move  whenever  and  wherever  most 
needed. 
The  army  of      It  is  but  trutli  to  sav  that,  when  the  Armada 

the  interior  i      -i  •  •    .     i  i 

never  fully    'ipp^arou,    this   army    existed    only    on  ])aper. 
organize  .     -^^^^  jjj  j^  attain   to  any  fulness  or  efficiency 

at  any  time.  When  the  danj^er  passed,  so, 
in  large  degree,  did  the  enthusiasm,  which 
for  a  sliort  time  inspired  it.  Happily,  no 
invader  made  demand  upon  it  for  service. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  observe  that  the 
Thecoinpo-  more    perfectly   organized    army    at    Till)ury 

sition  and  ,      „  n      ^^  i  i  v 

spirit  of  the  was  composed  or  men  or  all   ranks  antl  condi- 
vounteera.    ^^^^^   ^^  ^j^^   country.      The   ploughman   and 

farmer  followed   the  landed  proprietor  to  the 
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Self  sai-ri- 
pitriotic 


field— tlu'  a|i|)r('iitic'('  and  t'K'ik  the  Jildennan 
of  his  w.'ird — tilt'  tradesiniui  a?id  m».'cl»iinic  the 
cmiiiovt'r.  Ail  willinudy  otlrn'd  tluMnsolv»>s 
and  weiv  Ljiatrl'uily  ac'ccjttiMl  Tor  wliatrvi-r  ser- 
vice tliey  could  liest  perform.  No  haiii,ditine.ss 
or  disrespect  was  shown  hy  any  one  towards 
another,  hnt  feelin<'sot'  aiiiitv  and  unity  of  ain» 
and  interest  pervaded  all.  They  were  all  Kn;^- 
lish,  wen;  all  heset  with  a  connnon  thinner,  and 
were  all  aniinatetl  with  the  love  of  country, 
freedom,  home  and  reliL,'ion.  This  heritauje 
they  Were  determined  to  defend  and  transmit 
to  those  who  should  come  after  them. 


f 


i; 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    KING    OF    STAIN     PRESCRIBES    THE     PLAN    OF 

MOVEMENT. 


The  course 
of  thf  Ar- 
mada till  ^ 
joiniiin,'  with    ^W\ 
the  arinv.         2)    \ 


^)|HE  order  of  movement  to  be  observ^ed 
by  tiie  Spanisb  Heet  and  army  was 
laid  down  by  Kini,^  Pliillip  before  the 

Finfsteric      ^^^'"^da    set    sail.     He  directed  that,  stecrini; 

and  through  dear  of  the  coasts  of  Spain,  tiie  fleet  pass  near 

the  IJay  of  i  '  i 

IJiscay.  as  consistent  with  safety  to  Cape  Finisterre, 
keep  riii-lit  on  by  a  north  and  north-east  course 
through  the   Bay   of  Biscay    till  enterini^  the 

Steer  near  as  English  Channel. 

safety  allows      After  that  to  bear  as  near  to  the   coast  of 

to  the  coast 

of  France.     France  as   the   pilots  judged   safe  until  they 

reached   the   narrow  sea  ofi    Calais,   Dunkirk, 

,,  ,      .        Newport,   or   Gravel ines.      At  some  of   these 

iMakeajunc-  ^ 

tion  with      places    to    communicate    with    and    await    the 

I'arina  at 

Calais.  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  whose  army, 

mustered  in  Flanders,  would  now  join  them. 
Then,  under  protection  of   the  Armada,  they 
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AN    <)1' 


y  was 

re  the 

ecrini; 

IS  near 

isterrc, 
ourse 
(f  the 

ist  of 
they 

ikirk, 
these 

It   the 

Lrmy, 

Ithem. 

they 


I'.ir'iiu's 

tl-<Mi|IS    to 


wo'ild  cross  the  Channel  fin<l  enter  the  Tlianies. 
A  hmdiniT  of   Parma's  soldiers,  toiiether   with 


laii.l  ill  Kent  six  tliousand   troops   from   the   Armada,  to  he 
to'       made  on  tlie  shores  of  Kent  or  Kssex.     He  then 


r  Kssex 


tlu'iico 
aih  .iiii'L'  on 

I.nli. 1(111. 


desired  tliis  force  to  advance   on  London — one 


pa 


rt  of  the  Armada  would   then    move   toward 


Ili(«  Aniiiulii the  eastern  coast,  hut  the  chief  portion  wcmiM 

take  charL^e  of  all  the  water  approaches  along 

t  and  the  southern   coast,  includiiio-  especially  those 

of    Hampshire    and    Dorset.      It    was    further 


thru  tn;.'liai-il 

the  v.atfrap- 
iprnarlii's  on 


til''  fa^ 


Mrst  lit   tllO 

Thames. 


arran<red  that  the  Duke  of  (hiise,  leader  of  the 


a  siiia 
-'|Uail''on. 


Holy    League,   with   a  siDall   s([uadron,  should 
In  iiiike  of  (^f^L-ct  a  landing  on  some  part  of  the   western 

iui.-f  to  a])-  ■■ 

jiidacli  with  coast — Cornwall  or  Devon — to  produce  a  diver- 
sion while  the  armv  of  Parma  was  efiectinLT 
the  conquest  of  London  and  pai'ts  to  the  north. 
The  plan  was  known  in  Etigiand  hefore  the 
fleet  arrived  in  the  Channel.  Hence  a  camp 
was  formed  at  Tilbury  in  Kssex,  which  was 
connected  at  Gravesend  hv  a  hridii-e  of  hoats, 
which  thus  iniited  the  Essex  and  Kc-ntish 
shores  of  the  Thames. 

Admiral     ]Medina    Sidonia    was    ready,    the 
winds    also    favouring,    to    put    to    sea    from 
Julv')'('ith  "   Corunna  on  the  IGth  of  dul}'.      He  was  led,  as 
he  drew  near  the  English  Channel,  to  depait  a 
8 


Admiral 
Mriiiiia 
li'iives 
(iiiaunia  on 


-I    1 
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little   from  the  instructions  of  his  master,  on 
reeeivinfj  information  from  an  Kn<^]i>.h  fisher- 
Captures  an  iiifin,  whom  he  there  captured.     The  prisoner 

English  fish-       .  1    1  •        -1     -     ,,        ,^       r   1  i         •  l- 

ernian,  wlio  intomied  luiii  that  tlie   hni^lish,  (;n  liearni^^  oi 

that  the        the  violent  and    disastrous    storms  which  the 

was  laill  up   ''^p'^'ii^'h   fleet   had    encountered   off  their  own 

'"^"'^  ^'^^f^'*''  coast,  concluded  that  the  attempt  on   Kun^land 
men  sent  '^  " 

away.  could  not  be  renewed  that  year,  and  hence  had 

laid  up  their  ships  at   Plymouth  and  dismissed 
a  larf;e  number  of   their  sailors.     This   aijree- 
The  admiral  able   news    disposed    the    Spanish    admiral    to 
warii  the       strike  out  into  the  Eni^lish  Channel  and  bear 
posh?g'it"''   directly  for  Plymouth,  in  hope  of  capturini;  or 
Plymouth,     destroying    the    English    Heet.     He,    liowever, 
mistook  the  Lizard  for  the  Plymouth  light,  an<l 
SO   sailed    for   this    more   distant   point.     This 
error    proved    an    advantage    to    the    English 
admiral,  for  he  got  tidings  of  the  approach  of 
the  Armada,  and  so  gained  time  to  prepare  f(jr 
his  approach  and  thwart  his  design.     A  Scot- 
tish pirate,  or  sea-rover,  named  Fleming,  havin.;- 
first  seen  the  Armada,  and  observed  it  bearing 
The  English  toward  the  Lizard,  hastened  to  bear  the  tidings 
formed  get    ^o  the  English  admiral.     Though  a  fresh  gale 
thfharTour!  ^^^6^^'  in  their  face  at  Plymouth  d.jcks,  Howar.l 
that  night  roped  out  his  ships   into  the  roa<ls. 
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,   aj^roL- 
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lU'in^  or 


lowever, 
(rht,  an«l 

t.   Tir^ 

iroacli  (li 


I  pare 


for 
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|r,  havin'4 

bearin;4 

|e  tidin;^"^ 
resh  <;-alo 
Howard 
lie  roa«l>- 


and  promptly  put  all  in  readiness  for  sea.  The 
Armada's  mistake  i^ave  the  English  time  to 
make  these  orderly  movements,  and  rendered 
the  designed  capture  or  destruction  of  their 
The  Spiuiisli  fleet  impo"  ^ihle.     The  invad(!rs  ha<l  their  first 

first  see 

Knj,'l;iiiil  view  of  the  goodly  land  which  Philip  and 
Li/;ir(l.  Sextus  the  Fifth  had  promised  them,  and  which 
they  h(jped  soon  to  possess,  on  Friday,  July 
the  nineteenth,  l.^SS.  The  same  evening  the 
Armada's  approach  was  signalled  along  all  the 
southern  coast  of  England  by  the  kindling  of 
Helicon  fires  beacon  fires  on  every  height  from  Land's  End 
to  Marirate.     These  blazinir  siirnals  told  all  Enuf- 


(■oast. 


land  that  the  menaced  invasion  of  their  coun- 
try was  now  to  he  attempted. 
The  Armada      On  Saturday,  the  20th  day  of  July,  about 
Eii-;lish  tlcet  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  drifting  rains 
ot  the  morning  iiaving  cleared  away,  the  Eng- 
lish   fleet   got    their    first    view    of   the    great 
Armada    from    Plymouth     roads.      The     great 
ships,  galleons,  galeases,  galh'ys,  and   caravels 
of  that  vast  armament,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  spread  over  the  Channel  in 
(hand  the  form  of  a  crescent,  whose  horns  were  fully 

spectacle.  1  •         1         • 

seven  miles  apart,     ho  many  ships,  having  such 
high  decks,  lofty  masts,  of  such  bulk  and  ton- 
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iiai,^},  !ill  so  well  appointed  and  stron^^dj- 
niannt'tl  anil  arinccl,  spivadinLj  so  wiiKdy  its 
white  winLT^',  and  moving  witli  such  stately 
inajt'sty  and  s'-cniinL,^  ])o\vor,  had  never  hid'ore 
heen  seen  on  those  waters.  It  seemed  a  yreat 
p.-iLTeant,  pi'epared  for  scenic  ellect,  rather  than 
a  work  of  concpiest. 

It  is  liaivcst  'rhoiiL;h  it  is  the  season  of  harvest,  and  the 
fertile  fields  of  KiiL^land  are  full  of  store,  and 
call  for  many  hands  to  reap  them,  yet  the  thon- 

Thousiiiiils    sands  of  her  indiistiial   people  for  several  days 

ilock    to  the  ,  .  ,  ,  ...  Ill 

hilltops   o     leather    \\\    crowds    on    eveiy    lull    and   upland 
see  -  u!  .spi'o- ,^]^^j^     the  coast,  from    the  I^izard   to  the  Start. 

heholdino'    the    vast     and     menaciuL,^   spectacle. 

This  was  the  reptile  ii;j;e  in  the  arts  of  ship- 

huildini;  and    navi;jjation.     'I'hose  huge,  clumsy, 

crawdino'  monsters  of  the   deep  excited  wonder 

anionic  a  ])(M)ple  who   liad  never  seen  the   like. 

But  in  tlu;  present  stuifii  of  those  arts  the  Heet 

of  the  Invincible  Armada  is  as  nrreat  a  curiosity 

to    shiphuilders    and    seamen    as    a    school   of 

Ichthyosaurus   or  crocodiles    to   the   ijeoloLrist. 

No  eniiagc-        '''**-'  dreaded  Armada  does  not,  however,  steer 

Inouth       ^  ^*'^^"  I'b''^^'^^'^'  ^^^^^  shears  oti'  and  keeps  on  hei' 

course  eastward,  the  admiral  now  remembering 

his  master's  orders.     His  desij^ns  on  Plymouth 
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prove  delusive,  and  are  uhaiidoned.  His  ene- 
mies are  in  pos.session,  and  hei'ore  his  eyes. 
Will  onr  KnL,dish  admiral  make  the  attack,  and 
hriiiLf  on  an  cnuaLremcnt  f  lie  is  too  astute  tor 
that.  His  tk'et  is  not  yet  coUccti'd.  lie  has 
oidy  thirty-four  .ships.  l>ut  many  small  stpiad- 
rons  will  j)our  out  from  every  port  alon<^  the 
Chamiel,  and  swell  his  foi'ce. 

How  rapidly  the  tidinLjs  of  the  Armada's 
arrival  in  the  Channel  spread  over  all  Kng- 
land  is  vividly  de.scrilied  hy  Macaulay  in  the 
followin*;  ver.ses  : — 

".Sucli  iiiglit  ill  Kuglaiiil  iio'cr  liatli  Ikhmi, 

Nor  e'er  again  shall  lie. 
Froiii  I'Mdystoiie  to  Uerwick  liniiinls, 

From  Lynn  to  Milfonl  Hay, 
That  time  of  .slumber  was  as  luight 

And  liusy  as  the  tlay  ; 
Foi-  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west 

The  ghastly  wartlaiiie  spread, 
High  on  .St.  Miciiacl's  Mount  it  shone; 

It  shone  on  lieeehy  Head. 
Far  on  tlie  deep  the  Spaniard  saw, 

Along  each  southern  shire, 
Cape  beyond  eape  in  endless  range, 

Those  twinkling  points  of  fire. 
The  Hsher  left  his  skill' to  rock 

On  Tamar'.s  glittering  waves  ; 
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Tho  rugged  minora  poured  to  war 

From  Mendip's  sunlesa  caves  ; 
O'er  Lougleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourne'a  oaks 

Tho  fiery  herald  flew  ; 
He  roused  the  sliepherds  of  Stonelienge, 

The  rangers  of  Beau  lieu. 
Right  quick  and  sharp  the  Ixdls  all  night 

Rang  out  from  Bristol  town, 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse 

Had  met  at  Clifton  down  ; 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  gate 

Looked  forth  into  the  night, 
And  saw  o'erhaniiing  Richmond  Hall 

The  streak  of  blood -red  light. 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar 

The  death-like  silence  broke. 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry, 

The  royal  city  woke. 
At  once,  on  all  her  stately  gates. 

Arose  the  answering  fires : 
At  once  the  wild  alaium  clashed 

From  all  her  ruling  spires  ; 
From  all  the  batteries  of  t'le  tower 

Pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear ; 
And  all  the  tliousand  masts  of  Thames 

Sent  back  a  louder  cheer." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE   STRUGGLE    UP  THE   CHANNEL. 


The  fleets      {l^'MW^  ^^^^  ^^^^  °^  Jill}',  about  nine  in  the 

ii|i|)i()aeli 
ami  survey 
cacli  other. 


niorninLj,   the    Heets   approached  each 
f  ''•y*     other.     The   Captain-General,  Medina 
Sidonia,  stands   in   his    shot-proof   fortress   on 
the  deck  of  his  flagship  the  "  Saint  Martin," 
with  a  full  staff'  of  Spanish  grandees  and  mili- 
tary officers — generals,  colonels  and  captains — 
most  of  whom  know  as  little  of  naval  warfare 
as  the  admiral  himself.    The  English  ha<l  many 
experienced  and  ahle  captains,  who  felt  quite 
Tlu!  English  at  home  on  the  water.     Their  ships,  also,  move 
and  ni|)iil,     with   ease   and   alacrity;  while  the  great  ships 
sl!l\v  aiul"^ '  ^^'  ^^^^   Spaniard,  which   could,  by  their  great 
thunsy.         weight,  easily  crush  tlie  English  at  close  quar- 
ters,  are    clumsy    and   incapable   of    rapid    or 
ready  action. 

With   his   gallant   little   fleet    Howard    ap- 
proaches and  surveys  the  giant  Armada.     In 
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IIHHtllll,' 
(lOliiltll. 


'I'ho  spiiit  of  tlie  spirit  and  mi^dit  witli  wlucli  tlie  stripliiii,' 

the    Kii^^'lisli,  ,.       .  ,   ,  ,      . 

like  tliiit  of   JJavid  Umif  iirfo  ciiconntered  tlie  proud  giant  of 

Diivid    ill  ,       ,  ,  ,,  .  , 

the  L  liilistmes,  lie  and  Ins  countrymen  purpose 

to  meet  tlie  proud  Heet  of  the  Armada.  Tlie 
EnL;lisli  captains  and  seamen,  wlio  liave  before 
liandled  Spanish  <^alleons,  nt.'ither  fear  nor  an- 
dismayed.  Tliey  ])ec()me  stroma  wlien  tliey  re- 
member tlieir  liomes,  their  (pieen,  tlieir  Hberties 
and  religion  wliich  are  imperilled,  and  which 
are  deai'er  to  them  than  life.  With  God'.s  help 
they  will  defend  them  to  the  last  extremity 
with  life,  honour,  and  all  their  worldly  re- 
sources.  The  Knglish  admiral  ordered  his 
pinnace,  called  the  "  Disdain,"  to  give  the 
Spanish  admiral  tlie  defiance.  The  little  craft 
fires  a  shot  at  random,  in  feudal  fashion,  at  tlie 
first  Spanish  ship  she  meets.  This  is  speedily 
followed  by  a  lively  cannonade  from  the  admi- 
ral's .ship,  tlie  "Ark  Royal,"  on,  as  he  supposed, 
the  "  Saint  Martin, '  the  Duke  of  Medina's 
flagship.  The  Spani.sh  ships  promptly  re- 
.sponded.  For  a  little  while  the  scene  is 
The  .struggle  sharp  and  hot.     The   struggle  has   indeed  be- 

begun. 

L»"un. 

The  English  admiral  had,  however,  prudently 
ordered  his  captains  to  avoid  being  led  into  a 


The  chal- 
lenge L'iven. 


Proin])tly 
accepted. 
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TIh' Kii-;li.sli  ,n"enenil  cii;^oii;eiiient,  but  cannonade  tlie  enonj}- 

1  ,.„.   ut  sate  distance,  to  liani,^  on  liis  tlanksanil  rear, 

and   to  distress  liini  wlicncNcr  they  bad  ojipor- 


(In'linc  a 

Imt  liiiiiir  on 
to  ;niil  (lis- 


tlio 


tunity.     Di'aUe  and  Hawkins  ke})t  up  a   brisk 
spanisli.        ^,.^.  ,„^  ^1,,.  liiiidniost  s(jua(b-on,  coninian<le<l  liy 
Admiral    llecable.      In  conse(|Uence  of  tbis  bis 


Hairsb 


d  and  broken  tliat  sli 


lagsiup  was  so   l)attere(l  ami   hroken  that  slie 
was  liardly  able  to  rcLjain  ber  place  anionic'  tbe 
sbips  of  tbe  Armada. 
'I'lie  tactics       Tbe  superior  seamansbip  of  tbe  En^lisb  was 

ami  iiiaiin'U- 

vns  of  the   manifested  in  tbe   iirst  encounter.     They,  hav- 

^;Il,:,'li^sll  ox-     .  ,     ,  ,  ,   " 

eel  tlu;  111^'  ''^t  once  secured  tbe  weatber-^^aL,'e,  l)eo;an  to 

.  IKuuh  1.  cannonade  the  enemy  with  eonsideralde  eflect. 
Their  active  movements  :ind  skilful  sallies,  were 
in  strikino;  contrast  to  tbe  sluirtqsb  tactics  of 
their  adversaries.  For  thouj^b  the  sbips  of  the 
latter  were  of  far  greater  weight,  yet  tlie  for- 
mer could  deliver  an  action  with  so  much 
greater  point,  and  more  spt>edily  pass  out  of 
The  .strength  the  reach  of  danger.     Tbe   Spanish   were  com- 

of  the  latter  ,  '  i     t  i  ••    -i  i      • 

superior.        pelled   to    admit,  and  did    not  lail   to  admire, 

their  superior  mano'uvring. 
The  Armada      For  t WO  hours  this  trial  of  skill  and  strength 
course  after  lasted,   and  gave   to  both  sides  a  foretaste   of 
briish.''  what  each  might  expect  from  the  other  in  tbe 

days  of  struggle  soon  to  come.  Tbe  Armada  kept 
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on   her   course,  inclininL,'  a  littlo  more   to  tlio 

soutliw.'ird.      Tlie  luiL,disli,   tlioiiL;)!   their  .ships 

were  still  few  in  miinher,  were  eiKJour.'iLfcd  by 

tlie  ease  witli  which  they  cmild  work  them,  tlie 

(|uickiiess  wit1»  wliieli  tliey  could  advance,  tack, 

They  s»iiU;r- fiiv   and  re<'ain  tlieir  position.     Tlie  luiii-e  wl- 

ed  imuh  , 

iiioiv  (lain-     Icons    niacki  splendiil   marks  for  tlieir  tire,  l)ut 

age  than  did 

the  English,  wcfc  too  heavy  and  Lar^'e  for  active  movements, 
bi'si(U'S  tlieir  weiLiht  was  such  that  the  En<r- 
lish  seldom  fell  within  the  ranufe  of  their  truns, 
the  shot  passing  harndessly  over  their  head.s. 
They  could  approach,  pour  out  a  broadside  and 
return  before  a  galleon  or  galley  could  get  their 
range  or  reach  them. 

Tlie  Spanish      The  Spanish   fought  bravely,  notwithstand- 

fight  bravely  .  . 

nevertheless,  ing  their  disadvantage.  Says  Drake  in  a  let- 
ter then  written  :  "  So  far  as  we,  see  they  mean 
to  .sell  their  lives  with  blows."  The  Engli.sh 
fire  told  even  in  this  tirst  eni'atrement.  The 
Bi.scayan  flagship,  the  "  San  Juan,"  had  her 
mizzen-mast  shot  through,  some  of  her  spars 
carried  away,  her  captain  wounded  and  fifteen 
of  her  men  killed.  Oquendo,  the  commander 
of  that  squadron,  showed  great  gallantry  in 
that  he  carried  into  action  those  who  flinched, 
and  animated  all  to  the  highest  daring.     They 
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failed     to    inflict    any    serious    injury  on    the 
Kii<dish. 

n 

A  Ouyimz-        A  _i,M'eat  galley  was  that  day    lost   which  bc- 

ruMU   ;,'illll'y 

hlouii  ii|i  i)y  lon^'ed   to   the  s(|iiadron  of   Guypii/coa.      One 

11  Fleiiiiiig.        ,.  ,  ,.  ,  Ml        •         1.      1  i    1 

01  her  ollicers,  who  was  a  bleniinL(,  took  mortal 

ofi'ence  at  the  i-ej>riinand  that  niornini;  adiiiin- 

isteretl  to  him   by  his  captain,  and  determinecl 

to  avenije  his  wi-oni^.     Takinj,'  a  fuse-match,  he 

seci'ctly  set  it  to  the  maf,^'^zine  of  the  ship,  and, 

unobserved,  kimlled  it.      Immediately  after  he 

leaped  into  the  sea.     In   an   instant  a  terrible 

explosion  is  heard.     The  whole  upper  decks  of 

'JOO  lives  lost  the  ship  were  torn  up,  some  two  hundred  men 

fn  liur. 

killed,  and  the  ship  set  on  fire.  The  paymaster 
of  the  s({uadron  was  amon^"  those  who  perished. 
By  great  efibrt  the  Hames  were  quenched,  and 
those  survivinj,^  were  transferred  to  other  ships. 
The  English,  who  saw  the  burning  ship,  hast- 
ened to  capture  her.  She  was  found  to  con- 
Military       tain  considerable   powder   and  military  stores, 

stores  gained  ■,      ,-        ^        •  i       •   i  • 

l)v  the  En"-  whicli  proved  or  value  in  replenishmnj  the  too 
scanty  stores  at  the  disposal  of  the  English. 

On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  July,  the  Spanish 
admiral  made  important  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  certain  squadrons  of  his  fleet. 
He  himself  led  the  van.     He  placed  Vice-Ad- 
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l)c  Lcyva  inii'ial  Don  Antonio  dc  Lcyva  in  tlio  roar  witli 
rli;ii<if  of  ii  sijnjulion  of  t'orty-tlin'c  Iiir^^c  ships.  He 
Hiiuiidiuii.  instructtMJ  liim  to  tloil  \ii,'ilantly  with  the  Kn<^- 
lisli,  wlio  were  litirassinnj  thoir  rear,  and  hrini;' 
To  try  iiiiil    tlicni    to   an   ('nL;aLf(Miiont  at   ch)S('  qnartors  as 

l»iiii;,'  an   til  111 

^'aj^fiiiciit  111  N])('{'(nly  as  j)ossihle.     On   their   part   tlie  hnif- 

rlosi!  (iiiar       ,.   ,  i   i      i  •  .•    f      .•  -i     i.    ii 

ters.  '•'*''  •'^"<*'^  proved  to  his   satistaction    tiiat  they, 

n(jt  lie,  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  coiihi 
clioose  or  refuse  a  _L(eneral  eni^aii^eiiient,  just  as 
tliey  pleased.  They  would  not,  however,  read- 
ily enter  such  an  en^ai,a'nient,  as  they  were 
instructed  not  to  fall  into  any  such  trap. 

Tli»^  Duke  of      The  Duke  of  Medina    issued   two   other  de- 

Mt'iliiia  1      1      1  .  i-» 

issues  two    spatches — one   to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  hy  Juan 

onototlio     uil  111  a  sloop,  intorming  the   duke  ot   his  ap- 
I'anna'  l)roach,  statiii^i^'  he  had  not  yet  found  the  Eng- 

lish inclined  to  risk  a  formal  eiiuaixcnient,  that 
he  wished  him  to  send  him  some  pih:)ts  who 
knew  the  (Channel,  for  in  case  of  a  storm  he  did 
not  know  where  he  would  find  shelter,  and 
cravini^  information  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
incetinfT. 

The  second       The  other  despatch  was  to  his  tleet  for  the 
directs  tlio    purpose  of  promoting  discipline.      He  sent  a 

han<Miiif  of  ,  .  ..,  ...  .       ,  ..  , 

any  oiluer     sergeant-iiiajor   with    written    instructions    to 
hia"positioa.  every  ship  in  the  Armada  to  hang  any  officer. 
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without    appeal    or   consultation,   who   should 

loavt!  tlu'  position  assii^fiuil  hiin  ;  and  to  msuru 

tho  ohstMA'anco  of  his  ordt-rs  he  sent  luinL,niion 

with  the  lit'iii-fi-  of   the  dt'sj)at('h.      We  ;irr    not 

inftjiiiu'd   how    fai"    tin-   threat  pioniotfd   j^ood 

olflel*. 

Tl..-  KiiKlisl.      On    the    twenty-third,    Sir    Walter   i^ilriu-h, 
tli'tt  riipidlv 

1  iis  With  a  small   s<|uadroii,   jniut-d   the  tlt-et,  which 

;^,  tiif       ^^''"^   *''^    i'ortl.-ind.      Many    other    noiih-s.    nier- 


It  icissimI 


.lI'HI 


(  liaiiiifl. 


chants  and  i^'cntrv  pourril  out  from  every  port 
ahaiLf  the  Chainu'l,  each  adding'  his  contini^cnt 
to  the  Meet.  i"'or  the  news  had  now  spread 
over  all  Knnlan<l  that  the  "  invineildr  Armada" 
was  in  the  CiiaJinel  and  hotly  prcssiuL;-  the 
The  ti(l«' of    Knulish   admiral    eveiv   day.      i'atriotism    fii'ed 

patrintisiu 

ri>(s  liigli,     tin;  heart  of  bjiu'land  in  the  faei' of  sul)juL;ation 


iiiiil  for  tlu 
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bickerinLTs  and  sectarian  strife  were  for  the 
time  laid  aside,  except  hy  the  Jesuits  and 
their  younj;' converts,  with  the  extreme  lloman- 
ists,  as  Allen  ami  Parsons,  and  that  ilk.  i'^ven 
the  vouuL'  Percie-<,  Clitlonls,  jind  De  Vei'es 
joined  Howard's  fleet  and  united  with  their 
Protestant  countrymen  in  swellinn-  his  naval 
force  so  that  it  now  reached  its  fullest  dimen- 
.sions.     It   was   now  ecjual   to  the   Spanish,  at 
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least  in  number,  and  Admiral  Medina  was  sur- 
prised at  the  i^rowiuL,'  force  with  which  he  had 
to  contend.  The  unanimity  and  presence  of 
all  classes  and  ]iarties  in  the  tle.'t  u^ave  new 
power  and  courai^^e  to  the  seamen,  so  that  each 
became  a  hei'o,  resolved  to  show  himself 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  his  country.  The 
Armada  was  not  far  from  the  English  Heet  ott 
Portland.  Drake  a!id  Frohisher,  vvho  were 
ever  watching"  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a 
blow,  were  in  the  same  (the  rear)  division  of 
the  EnL;li.-)h  fleet,  over  a^^ainst  the  hindermost 
s([uadrons  of  tre  Ai'inada.  A  heavy  cainionade 
was  0})ened  on  these  s(piadrons,  which  the 
Spanish  eucourai^ed,  desiriuL,^  i,n'eatly  to  draw 
the  En«dish  into  an  en^'au'ement  aloniisides 
and  at  close  (juarters.  This  the  latter  wisely 
avoided,  because  tlie  advantaL,^e  in  sucli  cases 
was  always  with  tlie  heavier  over  the  lii^hter 
ships.  Bat  the  English  kept  tackinijf  about 
from  side  to  side,  suddetdy  niakino-  sallies  in 
upon  the  large  ships,  pouriri^'  in  a  broadside 
and  (juickly  sheeriui^  ()ti'ai;ain.  Thus  by  their 
nimble  movements  tliey  galled  the  Spanish, 
who  in  their  sluL;"gish  ships  could  seldom  strike 
them,  or  even  tind  their  ransfe,  till  thev  were 
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gone.     Thoy    kept    np    tliis    mode    of    desul- 
Sir  Henry     tory  attack  so  svsteniaticallv  tliat  Sir   llenrv 

WoDton  s 

iviiiiirks  on    Wooton,  wlio  suw  tlioiu  practise  tliosc  tactics, 

the  Hnglish 

tatties.  compared  their   mo\ements  to  a  morris-dance 

upon  the  waters,  so  li,t;ht,  niinhle  and  orderly 

were  their  mand'uvres.* 

On  that   day  of  successful   experiment  and 

darini^    enterprise,  Drake  and    Frohisher  took 

A  viilua1)lc    valuable  prizes,  ^r.,  tlie  fla^-ship  of  Don  Pedro 

prize  taken.     ,         ,r    i  , 

de     \  aldez,    commander    of     the    Andalusian 

*  Sir  Walter  Raleiirh,  an  ej'c-witnoss  and  participator  in 
the  stniLTgle  witii  tin;  Annacia,  lii^'lily  a))[)r()vc(l  of  Admiral 
Howarcr.s  ])ru(lenc'e  and  skill  in  not  allowing  tlie  Knglish 
fleet  to  tight  the  Spanisli  at  close  (|iiaiters.  Says  he  : 
"  There  is  more  belonging  to  a  good  man-of  war  npon  the 
waters  than  great  daring.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dillVr- 
ence  between  ligliting  loose,  or  at  large,  and  grapi)ling. 
The  guns  of  a  slow  ship  pierce  as  well,  and  make  as  great 
holes,  as  those  in  a  swift.  To  clap  ships  together,  without 
consideratii>n,  belongs  i-atlu'r  to  a  madman  than  a  manof- 
war.  'ilie  Lord  Admii-al  Howard  had  lost  in  LlSS  iiad  he 
not  been  better  advised  than  to  folhnv  such  niad  course. 
The  Spaniards  had  an  army  aboard  them  and  he  had  none  ; 
they  had  more  ships  than  he  had,  and  of  higiier  building 
and  charging,  so  thaf,  liad  he  entangled  himself  with  those 
great  and  powerful  vessels,  he  had  greaily  endangere<l  this 
kingdom  of  Mngland.      For  twenty  men  upon  the  defences 

are  ecjual  to  a   hundred  that    boai'tl   and  enter  ;  whereas, 

then,    couti'ariwisc,    the    Spaniards    had     a     liundred     for 
twenty   of   ours    to    defei\d    themselves    witli.      i>ut    our 

admiral  knew  his  advantage,  and  held  it,  which  iiad  he  not 

done,  he  had  not  been  worthy  to  have  fielil  his  head.'' 
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Don  IVdro 
(If  Viildc'Z 
mill  his  tsltip 
tiikoii  l)y 
Drake  and 
Froljishor. 

TIk'  slii])  and 
4r)0  ollicers 
and  men  go 
U)  Turbay. 


The  nianey 
disti'ihutcd 
anionu;  the 
wailors. 
r)nike  gets 
the  I'anson 
of  N'ahlez. 

F'robi.shcr 

engages 

Recahle. 


squadron.  The  mainmast  of  the  ship  "  Cata- 
lonia'  havini;  been  broken  two  days  before, 
liad  in  falling  toi-n  down  and  broken  much  of 
the  gear  and  tackle  of  his  ship,  so  that  she  fell 
behind,  unable  to  make  much  speed.  The 
admiral  ordered  two  large  shi]»s  to  take  her  in 
tow,  but  so  heavy  was  the  sea  that  the  cables 
broke,  and  she  was  left  for  the  night.  The 
part  of  the  Knglish  tieet  nearest  to  hei",  in 
command  of  Drake  and  Frobisher,  observing 
lu'r  condition  in  tlie  morning,  encountered  her. 
After  a  brief  resistance  she  struck  to  Drake, 
lie  took  her  with  him  into  Torbay,  cariied 
Valde/.  and  the  ollieers  with  him,  but  left  the 
ship  and  men  at  Torbay  in  charge  of  the  people. 
This  valuable  prize  had  four  hundred  and  Hfty 
men  and  otlicers,  with  the  commander  of  a 
S(|uadron,  and  considerable  treasure.  The 
money  taken  was  distributed  among  the  sailors 
of  tlu!  ships  making  the  ca})ture.  The  ransom 
of  the  admiral  went  to  the  otHcer  who  ordered 
the  capture. 

Frobisher  and  his  noble  shii)  the 


The  uralla 


'P 


"Triumph,"  followed  by  five  liierchantmen,  were 
drawn  into  close  (juarters  with  part  of  llecalde's 
S(|uadron.      A    desperate    tight,    which    lasted 
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Cata- 
)ofore, 

Licli  of 
lie  fell 
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her  in 
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.     The 
\\vv,  in 
servinL;' 
■ed  her. 
Drake, 
cari'ieil 
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id  tifty 
:v    of  a 
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lip  the 

11,  were 

caide  s 

lasted 


H 


il        more  than  two  liot 


comes 


A  Venetian 
arL,'osy  iiml 
transports 
taken. 


,  ensued.  Admiral  How- 
ard, seeinij-  the  odds  with  which  Frobisher  was 
bravely  contend  in  ij,  sii^nialled  part  of  his  own 
squadron  to  move  to  his  relief.  He  also 
ordered  a  few  of  the  lighter  craft  to  tow  him 
out.  All  were  safely  drawn  off,  while  still 
pouring  in  effective  showers  of  shot  on  their 
sturdy  adversary. 

A  Venetian  argosy  and  several  transports 
were  taken  by  the  English  and  sent  into  the 
port  of  Weymouth.  Being  still  short  of  pow- 
der, and  wishing  to  avoid  a  general  engage- 
ment, and  also  desirous  of  changing  their  rela- 
tive positions,  the  English  early  that  morning 
put  out  to  sea  to  secure  again  the  weather- 
gage.  The  Spanish  supposetl  they  were  escap- 
ing an  engagement  with  them  through  fear,  and 
began  to  pursue,  but  their  ships,  save  a  very  few, 
The  "St.  made  little  headway.  One,  the  "St.  Mark," 
cluise  ^'^^"^^I'^ii  ahead  of  all  the  fleet,  and  soon  stood  out 
several  utiles  from  the  rest  of  the  Armada.  The 
English,  feeling  bound  to  disable  as  many  ships 
as  they  possibly  could,  and  so  weaken  their 
adversary's  power,  turned  on  the  "  St.  Mark," 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  they  poured  a  heavy 
fire,  both  of  small  and  large  shot,  into  her. 
9 
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The  "  St.  Sho  fouglit  gallantly,  and  successfully  defended 
rescued  by.  lici'self  till  0([uendo,  cominjjf  to  licr  relief,  res- 
T.*  ,       "      cued  her.     Darkness  at  leuLfth  l)eo-an  to  fall  on 

Darkness  "  " 

closes  up  a    t,lie  souuds  of  the  iruns,  and  brouixht  the  strife 

(lay  of  toil  _  ^         >  n 

and  danger,  of  that  husy  day  to  a  close.  Many  of  the 
Spanish  ships  were  crippled  ;  not  one  of  the 
English  were  noticeably  injunMl. 

The    day   following   was    more    (|ulct,    and 

proved  a  prelude    to   another  day  of  stirring 

The  2r)th  of  scenes  and  bloody  strife.     The  twenty-fifth  of 

James'  Day,  'Tuly  is   St.  Janies'  Day,  the  patron  saint   of 

the  patron      u       •       j.         t,  i  xi         i         •  i.     ^ 

saint  of  Spain,  to  whosB  honour  the  day  is  consecrated 
Spam.  jj^  ^j^^  Roman  calendar.     Will  the  saint  smile 

auspiciously  on  his  devotees  ?  On  this  <hij  of 
peril  will  he  help  them  in  their  struggles  ?  The 
Spaniard  docs  not  seem  eager  to  put  his  favour 
to  the  test,  or  to  invoke  the  protection  of  his 
a^gis.     The  occasion,  however,  soon  arrives. 

The  English  have  received  supplies  of  powder 
sufficient  for  one  day's  fighting,  and  still  greater 
OflF  Portland  reinforcements  to  their  fleet  from  the  several 
James'  Day.  ports  of  Dorset  and  Hampshire,  off'  which  shires 
they '  now  \  lie.  They  are  at  their  best,  and 
number  a  hundred  and  forty  to  fifty  sail.  A 
transport,  the  "  Santana,"  and  a  Portuguese  gal- 
leon,'having  been  somewhat  crippled  two  days 
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)f  the 
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[.irring 
it'th  of 
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The  fight 
\\;i.\t'S  very 
hot. 


The  English 
,111(1  Spanish 
tlcets  gener- 
ally en- 
gaged fur 
some  time. 


Tlie  "  St. 
Martin  " 
aliout  to 
.strike. 


Tlie  "Ark 

tat'ked  by 
Oijiiendo. 


Itet'ore,  foil  behind  the  Armada.  Frohi.sher,  in 
hi.s  flaj^rsliip,  the  "Triumph,"  with  a  few  others, 
proceeded  to  capture  and  brinL;  them  in.  Soon 
as  Ids  desiirn  is  seen,  three  jjreat  2jalleons, 
moved  by  a  thousand  oars,  dispute  his  claim, 
and  proceed  to  chasten  him  for  his  darin<»-.  At 
once  four  or  five  of  the  (pieen's  ships  open  tire 
upon  them.  The  "  Golden  Lion,"  the  "  White 
Bear,"  the  "  Elizabeth,"  and  the  "  Leicester," 
bear  down  into  the  mi<lst  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 
They  pour  in  tons  of  heavy  shot  upon  the 
Spaniards,  until,  it  is  said,  "the  blood  ran  out 
a  scupper  hole."  The  wind  favouring,  Howard 
bears  down  on  the  "  St.  Martin,"  Admiral  Me- 
dina's Hagship.  The  fighting  became  almost 
jxeneral.  The  mainmast  of  the  "  St.  Martin " 
was  shot  away.  His  ship  was  disabled,  and 
was  about  to  strike  to  Frobisher.  He  was, 
however,  promptly  rescued  l)y  his  brave  cap- 
tains, Mexica  and  Recalde,  who  threw  them- 
selves between  the  commander  and  his  enemy, 
and  so  saved  him  the  mortification  of  surren- 
dering his  ship.  Oijuendo,  who  was  always  in 
the  hottest  of  the  strife,  strove  to  retaliate  on 
Admiral  Howard,  and  threw  him.self  across  the 
"  Ark  Royal,"    thinking  to  disable   her.     The 
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A  fierce 
fight  long 
continued. 


"Ark,"  however,  ran  into  Iiis  ship,  and  two  of 
his  soldiers  at  the  forecastle  were  killed  l)y  the 
shock.  The  "  Ark's  "  rudder  was  displaced,  so 
she  was  for  a  time  umiianaofeable.  She  cleared 
herself  of  Oqnendo's  ship  and  fell  a  little  to 
the  leeward.  A  fierce  and  prolonged  struggle 
ensues.  Howard  directs  and  animates  his  men, 
who  act  with  great  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind.  They  have  now  begun  work  in  earnest. 
The  two       The  two  lleets  are  nearly  yarduMii  to  yardarm. 

fleets  ill  T^         ,   .  ,        ,, 

close  conflict  Broadside  after  broadside  from  the  great  guns, 
volley  after  volley  of  arquebuses  from  deck 
to  mainmast  and  rigging,  were  hotly  ex- 
changed. Much  greater  damage  was  inflicted 
on  the  Spanish  than  was  received  by  the  Eng- 

The  English  iiv<]-j  ships.     For  the  former  made  an  easy  mark, 

have  the 

advantage,  while  the  shot  from  their  high  turrets  passed 
almost  harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Spanish  admiral  wished  to  bring  the 
English  to  engage  at  close  quarters  ;  the  latter 
wisely  evaded  such  a  mad  experiment.  Fro- 
bisher  for  a  time  plunged  into  close  contact, 
and  but  for  timely  aid  might  have  precipitated 
r.  terrible  battle.  But  he  and  all  the  English 
behaved  with  such  gallantry  that  the  admiral 
was  more  than  satisfied.     There  was  a  gen- 
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Their  ships   eral  feeling  of  confidence  and  cliecrful  anticipa- 


Wl 

in  s; 


thd 


raw 


■ifety. 


tions  of  fiitui 


Admiral    II 


owarc 


\ 


success,   i 

withdrew  the  "Ark    Royal,"  followed   by  the 
The  courage  rest  of  his   ships,  f roHi   furtlier  action.     Eng- 

of  the  Eng-  1  11       ^ 

lish  ton-  lish  courage  and  gallantry  were  conspicuous 
all  that  day.  Nothing  decisive,  it  is  true,  was 
accomplished ;  but  the  English  had  come  off 
safely,  for  hardly  a  man  had  been  wounded, 
and  none  killed.  They  had  not  made  any 
prizes.  They  retained,  it  is  likely,  the  trans- 
ports they  had  captured  in  the  morning, 
but    had    expended    much    of   their    munition. 

Nothing  (le-  Though  the  effects  were  not  visible,  they  were 

I'isive, 

tliough         real  and  abiding.     The  English    balls   tore  up 

iiuicli  (hini-  .  iPiioi  -1 

age  was        the  heavy  timbers  and  turrets  or  the  hpanish 

(lone  to  the  ,1  -,  ,  i-i  f^i-i-i 

S])anish ;      gallcous,   and   sent   splinters    01    their  timbers 
little  loss  to  ^   '       ^j,g  j,|^^^|j^  among  the  men  who  had  been 

the  iMigllsll.       J       n  o 

sent  for  safety  below.     The  rigging,  also  arms, 

masts,  etc.,  were  badly  torn.     There  were  many 

men    wounded,    and    a    considerable    number 

The  Spanish  killed.     Instead  of  settling  the  contest  by  one 

dismayed.  1        1       ri  •   i      •• 

great  battle,  the  bpanish  tound  that  they  must 
fight  every  day,  and  no  cheering  hope  before 
them  of  a  successful  issue.  Their  stores  of 
powder  and  shot,  which  they  had  no  ready  way 
of  renewing,  were  falling  low,  and  the  sense  of 
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Medina 
writes  to 
Parma. 


Medina  ap- 
prehensive 
and  in 
straits. 


Admiral 
Howard 
knights  sev' 
eral  of  his 
heroes  of 
the  25th. 


insecurity  was  increasing.  That  very  day  Me- 
dina wrote  to  Parma,  "  The  enemy  pursues  me. 
They  tire  upon  me  most  days  from  morning  to 
niglit,  but  they  will  not  grapple  with  us.  1 
have  given  them  every  opportunity,  but  they 
decline  to  accept.  There  is  no  remedy  for  us, 
because  they  are  swift  and  we  are  .slow.  They 
have  men  and  ammunition  in  abundance, 
while  their  action  has  almost  exhausted  ours  ; 
and  if  their  coolness  last,  and  they  continue  the 
same  tactics,  as  they  assuredly  will,  I  must  re- 
quest your  excellency  to  send  me  two  ship- 
loads of  shot  and  powder  immediately.  I  am 
in  urgent  need  of  it." 

On  the  next  day  all  was  quiet  on  both  fleets. 
Even  the  sea  was  calm  and  unruflled.  The 
Spaniards  move  toward  Boulogne,  on  the  coast 
of  France  ;  the  English  toward  Dover,  for  sup- 
plies, of  which  they  were  in  great  need.  How- 
ard gathered  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  day 
before  around  him,  and  bestowed  on  them  the 
honours  of  knighthood.  Among  those  so  dis~ 
tino-uished  are  Martin  Frobisher,  John  Haw- 
kins,  and  Roger  Townsend.  The  English  now 
possessed  comfortable  proof  that  the  Armada 
was  not  invincible ;  for,  while  their  own  fleet 
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'""'  'T'''  '""'''"'■  '"  ■'»<•  eonsi,Io..ably  de- 
creased     Tlifvlncll^ct  „i       i         . 

iicy  ],,ul  lost  already  quite  a  number 

of  tl,e,r  proudest  .ship.,.     Both  fleets  hold  on 
'--  eour.se.     The  English  adn.iral  .ave  order. 

All  18  quiet    to  his  canfninQ  ri^f    i.  ^^uers 

till  reachin.  .     ^      ^^i^^'^'"''  "^^  to  .'enevv  the  ficrht  till  thev 

tliewatcr«°  had  COIIIO  into    tho    nnr.v  ,  "^ 

''  !';■■?■•      and  r,l   •  ''  ''^  ^'^^^^^^  ^«^'er 

and  Calais.     '^'^^  L/UlaiS. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   STRUfUJLE    OFF   CALAIS. 


Arrive  at 
Calais  on 
July  27th. 


No  signs  of 
the  Duke  of 
Parma.     No 
letters  for 
the  admiral 
of  the 
Armada. 


He  writes  to 
Parma. 


N  tlio  evening  of  Saturilay,  the  27th  of 
July,  the  Armada  reached  Calais 
Roads  and  speedily  cast  anchor.  It 
had  come  as  near  to  the  camp  of  Parma  as  was 
possible  for  it.  Parma  still  lay  in  Flanders 
with  his  ujreat  army  of  invasion,  willing,  but 
still  unable,  to  move. 

Admiral  Medina  seemed  to  expect  to  meet 
the  duke  with  his  troops  all  waiting  to  join 
him  and  ready  at  once  to  cross  the  Channel 
into  England.  In  this  he  was  disappointed, 
and  more  reasonably  that  he  did  not  find  even 
a  line  in  answ^er  to  his  several  letters  and  re- 
quests. He  wrote  again  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  (i.e.,  the  27th  July)  at  Calais.  He 
requested  thirty  or  forty  fly-boats  or  gun- 
boats which  could  move  quickly  and  keep  the 
English   at   bay,   which   his   slow   and  heavy 


en(;lani)s  victouv  ovku  the  aiimada. 
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vessels    could    not    (h 


li. 


also     exnressei 


I 


unxietv,  if  he  should  he  lon<'  delayed,  to  secure 
a  more  safe  place  of  anchorai^e  than  that  of 
Calais  lloads. 


Th 


Tlie  Duke  of   I'anna  had  Ids  own  dilliculti 


es. 


ilHctiltic'H  f)f 


the  Duko  of  "*'  lacked  hoth  money  and  stores  of  food.      His 
amid.  troops  had   not   l)een   paid  ;  neither    had   they 

been  adeiiuatelv  victualled;  and  were  on  the 
point  of  mutiny  and  famine.  He  had  kept  liis 
troops  toi^ether  by  promises  and  assurances 
that  supplies  were  comini^f  with  the  fleet. 
He  cannot  Thcy  wero  ready  to  embark  with  tlieir 
Medina  transports,  but  could  not  get  out  into  the  sea, 
tcction  ^""  because  all  the  passa<]fes  were  guarded  with 
armed  ships,  and  his  vessels  were  nearly  all 
flat-bottomed  transports  without  armament. 
He  expected  the  admiral  to  open  the  way  and 
protect  him  in  the  passage  across  the  Channel. 
He  could  not  send  gun-boats,  because  he  had 
none.  He  would  provide,  "  as  far  as  his 
poverty  would  allow,"  ammunition ;  but  must 
trust  to  the  admiral  of  the  Armada  for  pro- 
tection. 

Thus    the    grand  fleet    of  invasion  and  con- 
quest  has  arrived   at  the   scene   of   action  so 
condition,     helpless  that  she  begins  by  begging  assistance. 


The  fleet  in 
a  hel])less 
and  dis- 
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A  critical 
moment  is 
that  in 
England. 


Tlio  ^rand  army  of   co-operation   is  unable  to 

join    till'    navy,    as  tlH3    navy   is  to  extend  its 

protectinL(  arms  to  the  army. 

The  Knglish      'I'ho  l^]n<jflish   ilect,  which   followed  closely  on 

fleet  in 

betwotMi  tlu;  the    S[)j),nish,    t(jok     position    in    the  Channel 

Armada  and  .  i       <.  ,1        *  ^ 

Dover.  some  two  mues  west  and  north  ot  the  Armada, 

towanl  Dover.  The  hours  of  that  Saturday 
nii,ditand  the  follo\vini(  Sal)bath-(lay  were  hours 
of  great  solicitude  and  peril  to  Eni,dand.  For 
in  ^ii^ht  of  her  shores,  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Thames,  lay  the  "  In- 
vincible Armada"  waiting  to  co-operate  with  the 
famous  army  and  the  most  able  commander  of 
Spain,  in  con(|Uering  England.  Within  two  short 
miles  of  that  Armada  lies  the  marvellously 
vigilant  and  daring  little  fleet  of  England  ready 
to  venture  everything  which  courage,  honour  or 
manhood  might,  for  queen  and  country.  This 
is  under  God  England's  main  hope  of  successful 
resistance  to  her  enemies  and  the  protection  of 
her  coasts.  No  resource  of  generous  courage 
or  daring,  no  hour  of  precious  time  must  be 
lost,  but  turned,  and  that  without  delay,  to  the 
best  account. 

It  is  now  clear  what  the  crafty,  dissimulating 
little  old  man  of  the  Escorial  meant  by  the  peace 


All  is  at 
stake. 
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England 
resolute  ami 
uiicompro- 


Falsc  noL,foti!iti()iis,   curried  on   thr()UL;li    liis    i^'cncral- 

l.ritfiiccs  of   .      .  -Ill        1  i.      i.1       1      I  L      'iM 

j„,,ie-(.  issimo  111  iM.indcrs,  u})  U)  tiu!  la^t  iiioment.    1  Iu3 

lU'i'otiatioiis.  .V  r     I-"        1         1  J.     1  1  11 

"  (.^ut'L'ii   oi    Kiii,n)Ui(l   wanttMl    peace,  an<l   would 

liuar  of  iiotliiiiL,^  else.    Tlie  peoj)l(;  of  iMi^land — 

tlie  statesmen   and   [)atiu)ts — wanted   t'reciloni, 

independence  and   honour,   it"  with   peace   well, 

but    it'     with    war.    then    were    they    for    war. 

Every  Eni^lislnnan  then  saw  that  the  moment 

liad  come  for  strikini;'  tlie  most  tellinuf  Mows 

possible.     They  must  fall   thick  and  fast,  until 

the  t'oe  yields  and   Enixland  is  free.     She  will 

""'""^"         not  pause  till   the  last  ball   has  been  slu^t,  the 

last  ship  sunk,  the  hist  arm  become  powerless, 

and  the  last  hope  has  perished.     No  one,  liow- 

ever,  felt  that  sucli  a  day  was  near. 

Sabbath  the      That  Sabbath  was  a  day  on  which  the  heart 

.Hacrei'l  and^  of  England  beat  witli  devout  and  (Christian,  as 

day.'''"^""'    with  patriotic  emotion  an.l  solicitude.     Earnest 

prayer  ascended  to  G(jd  from  every  Protestant 

church,  from    every  Christian  family  and  heart 

A  day  of       in  the  land.     The  cry  of  all  to  God  was,  "  Save 

111 

prayer  and    and  deliver  us,  we   humbly  beseech  Thee,  from 

devout  trust   ,  i       i  i     i?  •       » 

in  (;od.         the  hand  or  our  enemies. 

All  truthful  historians  give  us  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  spirit  of  true  piety  and  humble 
prayer  which  pervaded  England.      Queen  and 


^^^^^sf 


"^k,.. 
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people,  Churchman  and  Puritan,  every  Chris- 
tian, was  earnestly  callinj^  on    God   in   hearty 
The  queen    accovd  with  cvery   other.     The  queen   herself 

indites  a 

prayer  coniposed   a   prayer,   which    was   sent   to    the 

sent  to  the    ai'my  that  it   might  stimulate   the   men  to,  as 

^^"^y-  weW   as   to   guide   them   in,  prayer.     It  is  not, 

certainly,  lacking  in  either  earnestness  or  trust 

in  God,  even  if  it  is  a  little  peremptory  in  its 

requests.     It  is  entitled 

Queen  Elizabeth's  prayer  or  private 
meditation : 

"  Most  Omnipotent,  and  Guider  of  all  ou" 
w^orld's  mass, that  only  searchest  and  fathomest 
the  bottom  of  all  hearts,  conceits,  and  in  them 
seest  the  true  original  of  all  actions  intended, 
how  no  malice  of  revenge,  nor  quittance  of 
injur}',  nor  desire  for  bloodshed,  nor  greediness 
of  lucre  hath'bred  the  resolution  of  our  now  set- 
out  arm}' ;  but  a  heedful  care,  and  wary  watch, 
that  no  neglect  of  foes,  nor  over  surety  of  harm, 
might  breed  either  danger  to  us,  or  glory  to 
them.  These  being  grounds,  Thou  that  didst 
inspire  the  wind,  we  humbly  beseech,  with 
bended  knees,  prosper  the  work,  and  with  the 
best  fore  winds  guide  the  journey,  speed  the 
victory,  and  make  the  return  the  advancement 
of  Thy  glory,  the  triumph  of  Thy  fame,  and 
surety   to    the  realm,  with  the   least   loss   of 
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English    blood.      To    these    devout  petitions, 
Lord,  give  Thou  Thy  blessed  grant."    Amen. 

LnrdScy-  Lord  Henry  Se^'uiour,  who,  with  a  squadron 

iiiour  comes 

with  part  of  of  forty  Dutch  and   English   ships,  lay  off  the 

hiss(iiuulron  „,        .  ,  t        '•,     i       i  i  ,    , 

to  Calais.  ^  leniish  coast  guarding  its  harbours  and  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Parma's 
army,  to  prevent  its  getting  out  into  the  Chan- 
nel from  Gravelines,  Dunkirk,  Newport,  or 
Antwerp  by  the  Scheldt,  now  joins  the  English 
with  part  of  his  s({uadron. 

In  the  eveninor  a  council  of  war  was  held  on 
board  the  "  Ark  Royal,"  Lord  Howard's  ship. 
There  assembled  Seymour,  Drake,  Sheffield, 
Southwell,  Palmer,  Hawkins,  Winter,  Fenner 
and  Frobisher,  Lord  Howard  presiding.  The 
decision  and  subsequent  actions  of  that  council 
determined  the  fate  of  Eno-Jand.  Tiie  minds 
of  all   were  fixed  on  takinuf  immediate  action. 

Some  things  The  Duke  of  Medina  must  not  have  time,  all 

to  ho  pre- 
vented,        agreed,  cfiven  him  to  form  new  combinations  or 

arrange  new  plans  of  action.    The  Spanish  fleet 

must  be  further  crippled,  if  not  destroyed,  and 

this   without   delay.      For  if  by  any  means  a 

junction  of  the  Spanish  army  is  made  with  the 

Armada,  the  hardships  of  England  will  be  the 

greater. 
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Plan  to  pro-      The  council,  knowins:,^  the  shallo       .,>s  of  the 

amon'ir  the    shoal.s  off  the  coast  cast  of  the  Ann.     :,  also  how 

panis  .        niucli  tlie  Spanisli  dreaded  tire-ships,  and  believ- 

infif   o-ood   would   come  of  throwinfr  the  whole 

fleet  into  a  panic  in  the  coming  night,  determined 

Fire-ships     to  take   eight  of   the   smaller  ships,  of  which 

employed  to 

create'paiii^'-  there  was  no  need,  and,  smearing  them  with 
pitch,  and  filling  them  with  tar,  resin,  dried 
wood  and  all  sorts  of  combustible  materials, 
towing  them  out  in  the  darkness,  turn  them 
into  the  lines  of  the  Spanish  lleet.  Then  when 
near  enough,  set  them  all  at  once  on  fire,  leav- 
ing them  to  float  in  among  the  Spanish  ships. 

The  ships      About   two   o'clock    of  Monday    morning,    the 

let  loose 

about  2  a.m.  29th  of  July,  the  night  being  dark  and  cloudy, 

and  the  tide  flowing  strongly   from  the  Eng- 

lish  to  the  French  coast,  when  the  Armada  was 

closely  gathered  in  the  shelter  of  the  coast,  and 

Are  borne     the  winds  also  favouring,  the  eight   ships  were 

aiid  winds     towed    down ;    when    near    the   Spanish  lines 

Spaimh  ^^     ^^^*^J  were  suddenl}^  lighted,  and  lefi  to  float 

ships.  among  the  ships  of  the  Armada. 

The  great         Immediately  sheets  of  fire   burst   out   from 

surprise  and  i.    ,  i  i  c         ^    \ 

sin'ndarlv     ^^^'^ry   One    01  them  ;    volumes    ot    sulphurous 

flaiing  light,  j^j^j^i^g  ^^j^,,  i^jj.-,|    ^j.^,,^^  ^11^,^  ^^^^  ^^^,       rpj^^  ^j^_ 

gular  brightness  revealed  the  towers,  forts,  and 
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churcli   spires  of  CaUiis.      The   inhahitant: 
Dover  and  the  coast  of   Kent  ixazed  in  won( 


of 


(ler 


at  the  glare  of  liglit.     The  Spanish  soldiers  and 


seamen  were 


all 


wra 


pp( 


d 


ea   m  s 


lunil 


)er,  save  a 


few  on  de  watch,  who  saw  through  tiie  dark- 
ness shadowv  objects  moving  toward  them,  but 
were  uncertain  whether  any  substantial  thing 
were  approaching  them,  till  a  pyramid  of  flame 
and  lurid  light  flashed  from  sail  to  sail  and 
over  forecastles,  masts,  and  vartls.  The  alarm 
The  efTect  of  xvas    raised.      All    were    panic-struck.       They 

the  wihl-tire 

on  the  thought  that  some  diabolical  engine  of  destruc- 

Arnuula.  •  i      i 

tion  had  come  among  them.  Many  or  the 
Spaniards  remembered  the  destructioi  wrought 
at  Antwerp  in  lo85  by  the  wild-fire  which 
made  such  havoc  of  Parma's  men,  as  well  as  of 
Tlie  cry  of    ]^i.s  great  bridge.     They  raised   the  cry,  "  Fire 

"  Fire  of  '  _ 

Antwerp."    of  Antwerp  I"     "  Fire  of  Antwerp  ! !" 

The  panic  spread  through  the  entire  fleet ! 
The  galleons  lying  at  anchor  had  each  cast 
two,  and  few  had  provided  a  third.  The  signal 
came  from  the  "St.  Martin''  to  make  for  sea. 
Many  cut  their  cables  and  let  their  ships  drive  ! 
Others  slipped  their  hawsers  !  All  broke  with 
greatest  haste,  trying  to  escape  the  terrible 
calamity,  and   fled,   they    knew    not    whither. 


The  alarm 
aiiil  panic 
spreads. 


i 
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Injury  to 
the  ships. 


Most  of  the 
ships  off 
(Jravclines 
when  morn- 
ing came. 


The  aflmii'al 
meant  they 
should  re- 
turn to  tlieir 
former  sta- 
tions. 


The  English 
wished  to 
strike,  while 
the  confu- 
sion lasts, 
such  as  had 
not  run 
ashore. 


The    "Capi- 
tana  "  on  the 
bar  of 
Calais. 


Some  of  the  largest  ships  struck  against  and 
damafjed  others  near  them ;  others  airain  were 
driven  into  shallows,  or  on  the  sands  of  the 
Flemish  coast.  Many  drifted  up  the  Channel 
before  the  wind,  and  when  the  mornins:  liirht 
shone  on  tliem  they  were  otF  the  harbour  of 
Gravelines — two  leagues  from  Calais.  Most  of 
the  ships  were  but  slightly  injured,  and  in- 
tended to  return  to  their  former  positions, 
pick  up  their  anchors,  and  wait  till  hearing  fur- 
ther from  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

But  the  confusion  and  disorder  were  <xen- 
eral  throughout  the  fleet.  Tlii.s  the  English 
desired  and  had  managed  to  bring  about.  Now 
they  wish  to  turn  it  to  good  account.  Drake, 
with  half  the  fleet,  stood  out  into  the  Channel, 
hanging  on  the  Spaniards'  skirts.  Howard,  with 
the  remainder,  hovered  about  near  Calais,  hop- 
ing to  drive  the  slowest  on  the  sands  or  shal- 
lows. No  time  was  given  the  enemy  to  rear- 
range their  ships,  or  form  new  combinations. 
One  of  the  largest  galleons,  the  "  Capitana," 
having  De  Mon^ada  on  board,  had  stranded  on 
the  bar  of  Calais.  She  had  her  helm  displaced, 
and  became  unmanageable  in  the  panic,  and  the 
ebbin     tide  had  carried  her  ashore  and  left  her 
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French   batteries.       Howar 
sure  of  her,  that  she  would  no  longer  be  avail- 
able for  sea-fio-htinix. 

In  capturinii  her  a  furious  and  bloody  fight 
was    made,    f6r    she    was   well    manned    and 
equipped,  having  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  galley- 
Tlio  galley-   slaves,  seven  hundred  men.     Several  hundred 
escape.  of  these   Were  slain  in    the  contest   for    mas- 

tery ;  also  a  few  English  sailors.  The  galley- 
slaves,  striking  for  liberty,  sprang  overboard, 
some  swam  and  some  waded  to  shore, 
a  few  of  them  were  drowned.  The  En<r- 
lish  sailors  climbed  up  over  the  bulwarks, 
boarding  the  ship ;  several  of  them  falling  in 
the  attempt.  They  claimed  her,  and  tried  to 
remove  her,  but  were  arrested  in  the  effort  by 
The  Cover-   the    Governor    of    the    Fort   of    Calais,    who 

nor  of  Calais    ,    .         ,   ,,         ,  .  ,     .  i       i  •  tt 

claims  the     clauned  the  ship  as  lymg  under  Ins  guns.     He, 

all'o\vs"the     hovvcver,  allowed   the   English  seamen  all  the 

Klish"  *'^^  ^P^^^'    ^^cause    of     their    gallant    conduct  in 

sailors.         boarding  her.     There  were  fifty  thousand  gold 

ducats   found   on    board,   which    the    captors 

retained  and  distributed  among  themselves  as 

prize-money. 


10 


li 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


tut:  battle  of  gravelines. 


The  Armada,  /' fr  l^Il-tlKL,  ivhose  Comprehensive  mind  took 

off  Grave-       Si'Ji"'      .      ,.  ,  „  ^,         .^       ^.         ,      , 

lines,  is         C^'^  jk     '^i  the  at      '  itages  01  the  Situation,  had 

pressed  by      fr^^j/W^  ^    ■  •,  •  'i,!    c 

the  English.  jiIi'  W  earjyu.^.,a  •:  position  with  beymour 
to  prevent  Medina  from  ever  returning  to  his 
anchors.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Frobisher, 
Hawkins,  the  lord-admiral  and  the  rest.  They 
purposed  to  keep  the  Spaniard  in  the  danger- 
ous seas  and  shallows  all  along  the  coast  east- 
ward, and  not  allow  him,  now  that  the  rising 
gale  favours  their  design,  to  escape  from  ite 
power.  The  struggle  of  the  day  and  of  the 
liour  culminates  off  Gravelines. 

Seymour  Seymour,  who  had  skill,  courage  and  experi- 

opena  the 

battle  with  ence,  opened  the  battle  by  a  cannonade  on  the 
ships  of  the  Spanish  right.  He  reserved  his 
not  too-plentiful  shot  till  within  a  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy,  then  poured 
it  in  showers,  which  continued    all   the  fore- 


courage 


,._> 
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The  Spanish  noon   from   all   the   ships.     The  Spanish   wore 
driven   in    upon    their    own   centre    in    a   con- 


driven  into 
close  quar- 
ters, and 
j)ressed  in 
their  confu- 
sion. 


fused  and  entanirled  mass,    'j'lie  JMii-lish 


;par( 


k; 


1 


no  strokes  they  couM  ))osto\v,  Init   kept   up  a 

perpetual  thunder  of  deadly  ainl  disabling  fire 

The  English  from  their  guns  at  every  point.      It  is  said  Sir 

William    Winter    deliveriMl    live  hundred   shot 


strike  heavi 
ly  and  inces- 
santly. 


wiiile   he   was   all    the   time    within    range   of 
their  aKjuebuses,  and  sometimes  within  speak- 
ing distance  of  them. 
The  Spanish      The  Spanish  gun  service  was  slow,  clumsily 

gun- service  i      i  l      •       a-     ^-  r^^     • 

very  slow      periomied,  and  remarkably  nieriective.      Iheir 

and  poor.  ,       ■■  i,.  .  ,    , 

guns,  worked  on  rolling  carnages,  or  plat- 
forms, sent  the  shot  sometimes  into  the  air, 
sometimes  into  the  water,  according  to  the 
roll  of  the  sea,  and  seldom  struck  their  adver- 
Theirammu-  saries.      Their    ammunition   was    also,   it   was 

nition  also         ..  i      c  i  n      •    i 

scarce.  aiterwards  round,  well-nigh  spent,  and  partly 

accounted  for  the  slowness  of  the  service.     The 

The  English  Engli.sh,  wdio   had  been  pouring  in  shot  upon 

pause  at  '  n  "  •    i  t     • 

evening,        them   at  some  ponit    or    other   irom  eight    in 

when  almost  ,7  .  ,.,,     ,.  •        ,i  •  ^ 

the  last  cart- ^'^^  morning  till  live  in  the  evening,  paused 
goiuf andthe'^^^^^^  ^^'  ^^'^'^^  exhausted  with  labour,  and 
enemy  almost    the    last    cartridge    .spent.     They  had 

beaten.  n         i  j 

not   waited    on   this    day   to    take    prizes,  but 


I  '11: 
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aimed    at  disabling    or  destroying  every  ship 
they  could. 
Drake  in  the     Admiral  Drake,  whosc  judgment  and  daring 

hot  of  the 

fight  all  day.  Were  alike  conspicuous,  boldly  encountered  the 
foremost  commanders  of  the  Armada.  With 
his  brave  ship  the  "  Victory,"  he  bore  against 
Admiral  ^ledina  on  the  "  St.  Martin,"  the 
Rear-Admiral    De    Leyva    on      the     "  Rata," 

Ho  encoun-   Oouendo,  and    others,   who    fouglit    gallantly, 

ters  Medina, 

Oqiiendo,      and   strove   to   preserve   some   degree  of   good 

and  other  i        •      j.i  i  •  i        ii     •  i        mm 

Spaniards,  ordcr  in  the  ships  under  tlieir  command.  iJie 
winds  beating  on  their  high  ships  often  ex- 
posed their  windward  sides  below  the  water- 
line  to  the  tire  of  the  enemy,  so  that  the  great 
timbers,  which  were  meant  to  be  a  protection, 
The  English  only  increased  the  danger.  For  they  were 
with  great     torn   to  pieces   by  the   shot  and   the  splinters 

effect  on  the  i    •  'i.^     v   i.    ^       n'     l  i.i  i 

galleons  even  ^^^'^'^^'^  With   latal   etiects   among  the   men   be- 
below  the      Iq^^, — mid-decks  thus  became  a  very  slaui^hter- 

water-line.  •'  *= 

house,  where  blood  flowed  in  streams.  Their 
guns,  also,  were  dismantled,  and  the  carpen- 
ters could  hardly  cover  the  holes  and  stop  the 
leaks  fast  enough  to  keep  the  ships  from 
sinking. 
A  galleon  -A-  large  galleon  of  Biscay  was  sunk  by  the 

*^"  *  heavy  fire  poured  into  her  in  the  morning.     A 
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few  of  her  crow,  who  escape,  tell  a  sad  tale  of 

desperate  deeds  done  on  her  before  she  sank  : 

Horrors  on    Her  chief  officer,  seeing  the  ship's  condition,  pro- 

boai  cl  iiB  ahe 

sank.  posed  to  surrender  her,  and  was  instantly  shot 

by  a  fellow-officer  for  daring  to  make  such  pro- 
posal. That  officer's  brother,  in  another  instant, 
takes  I'evenge  on  the  murderer  by  plunging 
his  poniard  into  his  heart.  The  spirit  of  in- 
ternecine desperation  spreads,  and  other  crimes 
as  black  are  being  committed,  when  the  ship 
goes  to  the  bottom,  and  all  perish  save  these 
few  who  tell  the  tale. 

On  that  Monday  the  "  St.  Mary,"  also  with 
all  on  board,  went  down  about  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  not  one  escaping  to  tell  the  sad  tale. 

The  "  Saint  Matthew,"  a  great  Neapolitan 
ship,  attempting  to  cover  one  of  her  comrades, 
which  was  in  danger,  is  swept  by  the  "Rainbow" 
and  the  "  Vanguard."  A  brave  Dutch  ship  fol- 
lows with  a  heavy  broadside.  She  is  compelled 
"°"  *  to  surrender.  Another  Spanish  ship,  a  gal- 
A  Portugal  Icon  of  Portugal,  is  dismantled,  and  so,  becom- 

galleou  dis-    .  1  1      j.  1  •  j.  i 

mantled  and  i^g  Unable  to  escape  her  pursuers,  is   captured. 

cap  ure  .      rpj^^  wind  and  tides  favour  the  Enolish,  whose 

fire    tells    upon    the    Spanish   at  many   points. 


The  "St. 
Matthew." 


Surrender- 


fki  M 


Ling. 
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men. 


The  adinir.'il  finds  liis  ships  uninana<:joable,  and 

many  of  Ids  men  dazed  and  bewildered. 

The  "  St.  Anotlier  ifroat  f^alleon,  tlie  "  St.  Philip,"  com- 

Philip-'siiik-  ,       ,       ,  ?         .  .  .       ,    , 

ing.  mandiid  by  J)un  Fj'ancisco,  beini,'  badly  crippled 

seemed    to    be    ahout    to    sink.       An    Eni^lish 

officer,  seeinLT   her    condition,   called   from    his 

Called  to      forecastle  to  her  commander,  to  surrender  and 

suiremlur 

and  save  tlie  so  save  life.  A  Spaniard  instantly  replied 
with  a  musket  ball,  which  laid  the  officer  life- 
less on  Ids  own  (h'ck.  The  Eni^lish  ship  bore 
away  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  while  the 
scornful  cry  followed  them  from  the  sinkini; 
ship — "  Cowardly  heretics  !  "  "  Lutheran  hens  !!" 
"  We  dare  you  to  enixaire  us  !  1 " 

The  men  and      This  bravado  was  soon  stopped  by  the  sink- 

the  roHcumg  .  .  i-    .•    .  "  -   .  t,- 

ship  all  in<^  ship  signalling  tor  reliei  to  a  sister  ship. 
The  relieving  ship  in  leaving  the  "  St.  Philip," 
received  such  a  rakiim  fire  as  disabled  her, 
and    before    slie    had    borne    the    men    of    the 

Many  trans-  sinking    ship  out   of  danger,  she   herself  went 

ports  and 

smaller  down.     The  "  St.  Philip  "  was  left  to  drift  and  at 

aided  or  length  floated    into   Newport  roads,  giving  no 

others  niore  trouble  to  the  English.     Many  vessels  of 

pierced  by  yi^^.^ii^^i.  yj^e   perished   under  the  rain  of  shot 

shots  are  '■ 

unsafe ;  yet  which   fell   UTDOu  them.      Others  were  riddled 

others 

perish.         through  and  through,  and  several  sunk. 


Spanish 
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More  than  four  thousand  Spaniards  were 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Graveline-!,  and  not  more 
than  one  hundred  English,  most  of  whom  had 
perished  in  tliu  struggle  for  the  'Capitana  "  on 
the  bar  of  Calais.  It  is  averred  that  not  an 
English  ship  was  hjst ;  a  few  were,  however, 
considerably  disaldeil. 

All  the  great  Spanisli  ships  which  survived 
this  furious  storm  of  cannon  balls  were 
literally  riddled,  their  masts  and  yards  shat- 
tered, their  sails  and  rigging  torn  to  shreds. 
Thus  as  the  decisive  day  advanced,  the  great 
The  men  be- Armada  was  rapidly  becoming  disabled.     Ad- 

C(Jine  (lis-  •        i       nr      t  i     ■      ^      i  11  1   •  1 

hcarteiietl.  it^ral  Medina  tried  to  rally  Ins  men,  keep 
his  shi[)s  in  line,  and  cheer  on  the  soldier.s. 
Bnt  they  became  disheartened.  Everything 
seemed  to  conspire  to  bring  about  their  defeat. 
The  winds  blew  so  stifi'a  breeze  from  the  S.  and 
S.  W.,  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  ships  could  not 
keep  their  place,  but  were  driven  out  of  line,  up 
the  Channel,  on  to  the  sands,  or  against  their 
enemies.  The  anchors  and  cables  of  many  of 
them  had  been  lost  the  night  before,  and  the 
sails  of  others  had  been  terribly  rent  and  torn. 
Unfortunately  for  the  English  when  all  was 
going  on  so  favourably  for  them,  they  found 


Even  the 
winds 
ai,'ain3t 
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^  ^!, 


Enj^lish  suc- 
cessful, 
but  tluiii- 
animunition 
fuila. 


Howard's 
stalwarts. 


Two  results 
reachetl  of 
great  value. 


The  junc- 
tion of 
Parma's 
army  made 
impossible. 


tli(nr  stores  of  ainniunitioM  bcLriniiinnf  to  fail. 
Thoy  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  use  what 
remained  sparinirly  at  the  very  time  when  an 
abundant  supply  would  have  enabled  them  to 
liave  closed  the  most  glorious  day  in  Eni,dand'.s 
naval  history,  with  the  complete  destruction  or 
certain  surrender  of  the  whole  Spanish  fleet. 
They, however,  did  the  best  they  possibly  could. 
On  the  next  day  Admiral  Howard,  sendino; 
a  despatch  to  Minister  Walshini^liam,  wrote, 
"  Their  force  is  wonderful,  jjjreat  and  strong, 
arid  yet  we  pluck  their  feathers  by  little 
and  little."  He  wrote  a  little  later,  "  Notwith- 
standing that  our  powder  and  sliot  was  well 
nearly  all  spent,  we  set  on  a  brave  countenance, 
and  rfdve  them  chase,  as  though  we  wanted 
nothing,  until  we  had  cleared  our  own  coasts 
and  part  of  Scotland." 

Two  important  results  were  now  achieved  by 
the  furious  and  prolonged  contest  of  the  29th 
of  July.  First,  the  Armada  was  thoroughly 
crippled  and  no  longer  inspired  terror  as  an 
"  invincible  "  power ;  and  second,  the  Duke  of 
Parma  could  no  longer  hope  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Armada  and  pass  under  its  protection 
into  England.     The  plan  and    purpose  of  the 
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armaiiu'iit  was,  tliorct'oro,  completely  defeated. 
These  were  <jranil  results.  TIk;  KtiLrlisli  were 
then  too  thiekly  ciivclopt'd  in  the  heat  and 
smoke  of  the  conflict  to  clearly  see  them,  as 
they  soon  after  did. 

The  hattle,  which  lasted  from  tsi^jht  in  the 
mornini;  to  tiveor  six  in  tin;  evenini^,  was  tierce, 
destructive  and  unremittinir.  There  were 
Spaniards  fiu^hting  in  the  Anisada,  who  had 
also  participated  in  the  memorahle  action  of 
The  battle     Lopanto,  in  the   Levant,  who  afiVmed   that  this 

of     •avo- 

1        •nore     day's    ii<,dit    off    Gravelines    far    exceeded    in 
than         '^      .  1  ,.  vT 

tlie  V.11UOUU-  seventy  that  lamous  encounter.  Nor  would 
Lopanto.  ^^^^  Conflict  have  slacked  on  the  I'^iiLjlish  side 
had  not  their  stores  of  ammunition  failed.  But 
finding  their  nuinitions,  their  powder  and  slujt, 
almost  spent,  they  were  compelled  to  slacken 
the  fi<dit  and  make  out  as  best  thev  couM. 
The  state  of       The  Spanish  admiral,  HndiuL;'  his  ships  crip- 

the  Spanisli      ,     ,  i    i       i  i  •        i  •      ^      '  i  -i  i  i 

Armada        Indd  and   broken,  his  ship-tacKle,   sails,  cables 

and    anchors   gone,  and    pressed  by   a   stn^ng 

south-west  wind  so   that   he  could   no   louLrer 

hold   his   position,   is  forceil  to  thirdv  of    how 

he  may  best  escape  with  what  remains  of  the 

Armada.     He   loses  hope  of  uniting  with  the 

Duke    of    Parma,    and   protecting  him    across 
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Fears  of 
Parma's 
treacliery. 


the  Channel.  He  suspects  Parma  of  treachery, 
in  leaving  him  to  the  worst  in  these  shallows 
and  dangerous  seas.  He  will  hold  a  council  of 
war  when  the  light  of  the  next  day  shines. 

We  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  who  graphically  describes  this  last 
battle  of  the  struijiile  off  Gravelines.  We  give 
his  words  in  their  original  (^uaintness  of  spell- 
ing and  diction,  as  follows  : — 

"  Upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  in  the 
morning,  the  Spanish  fleet,  after  the  forsayd 
tumult  {i.e.,  from  the  tire-ships),  having 
arranofed  themsuels  againe  into  order,  were 
within  sight  of  Greveling,  most  bravely  and 
furiously  encountered  by  the  English,  where 
they  once  againe  got  the  wind  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  suffered  themselves  to  be  deprived 
of  the  commodity  of  the  place  in  Calais  Roads, 
and  of  the  advantage  of  the  winds  near  unto 
Dunkirk,  rather  than  they  would  change  their 
array  or  separate  their  forces  now  conjoined 
and  united  together,  standing  only  upon  their 
defence. 

"And  howbeit  there  were  many  excellent 
and  warlike  ships  in  the  English  fleet,  yet 
scarce  were  there  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
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among  them  all,  which  matched  ninety  of  the 
Spanish    ships    in  bigness,    or    could    conven- 
iently  assault   them.     Wherefore  the   English 
ships,  using  their  prerogative  of  nimble  steer- 
age, whereby  they  could  turn  and  wield  them- 
selves with  the  wind,  which  way  they  listed, 
came  oftentimes  very  near  upon  the  Spaniards, 
and  charged  them  so  sore  that   now  and  tlien 
they  were  but  a  pike's  length  asunder ;  and  so 
continually   jiivincr  them    one    broadside  after 
another,  they  discharged  all    their  shot,  both 
great   and    small,    upon    them,    spending    one 
whole    day,    from    mornini>:  till  niirht,  in  that 
violent    kind    of  conflict,   untill  such   time  as 
powder  and  bullets  failed  them.     In  regard  of 
which  want  they  thought  it  convenient  not  to 
pursue  the  Spaniards  any  longer,  because  they 
had    many    great    vantages    of    the     English, 
namely,  for  the  extraordinary  bigness  of  their 
ships,  and  also  for  that   they  were  so   neerly 
conjoined,  and  kept  together  in  so  good  array, 
that  they  could  by  no  means  be  fought  withall 
one   to  one.     The  En'dish   thought,  therefore, 
that  they  had  right  well  ac(|uited  themselv^es 
in  chasing  the  Spaniards  lirst  from  Calais  and 
then   from   Dunkirk,  and   by  that   means    to 
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have  hindered  them  from  joining  with  the 
Duke  of  Pfirina,  his  forces,  and  getting  the 
wind  of  thetn,  to  have  driven  them  from  their 
own  coasts."* 

On   Tuesday,  the  thirtietli   of   July,   as  the 

hglit  of  the  sun  began  to  shine,  the  scattered 

Armada  saw  the  Ennflish  followinuf  in  the  dis- 

St.  Lau-        tance.     It  is  StR  Laurance's  Day,  Philip's  patron 

ranee's  Day, 

Philip's         saint.     The   king  has,  as  he  thinks,   enriched 

patron  saint.    ,  ,.  ,      ,  .    ,       .  ,  •      i  i 

Has  one  of    the  rehipiary  ot  the  JtLiSCorial  with  a  veritable 
bone  of  the  saint.     Will  he  be  protected,  as  he 


Will  he 
help  ? 


Their 

dangers. 


believes,  from  all  ills  on  that  day  by  his 
favourite  saint  ?  Alas !  the  dead  saint  seems 
not  to  concern  himself  about  the  danufers  of 
living  sinners.  Before  them  were  the  shallow 
seas  of  the  Dutch  coast,  over  which  angry 
waves  were  breakinof  at  mountain  heiofht. 
Behind  were  their  enemies,  faint,  like  Gideon's 
braves,  yet  pursuing.  The  Spanish  ships  are  in 
great  peril.  They  cannot  anchor,  because  these 
are  left  behind  at  Calais.  They  cannot  turn  on 
their  enemies  and  risk  another  battle,  for  they 
have  no  ammunition.  If  thev  go  forward,  the 
sea,  which  is  becoming  shallower  every  mile. 


*Hakluyt,  Vol.  I,  p.  602. 
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mile, 


They 

ilt'liberate. 


will  surely  soon  swallow  them.  Shall  they 
surrender  ?  for  that  alone  gives  hope  of  relief 

The  courses  or  safety. 

to  them.  Ha})pily  for  the  Spanish,  the  peril  of  their 

situation  is  partly  removed  by  a  shifting  of  the 
wind  to  the  south,  which  bears  them  oti'  the 
breakers  into  the  open  sea.  Now  they  must 
consider  "  what  is  to  be  done."  Will  they  rally 
the  Armada  and  make  again  for  Calais,  or  will 

Tlu'  Spanish  thcv  pursue  their  course  up  the  North  seas  ? 

hiiltl  a  "^    ^  '■ 

louiicil  of  A  council    of    war    is    called.     Recalde,    De 

war. 

Leyva,  Diego  Flores,  Caso  Calderon,  and  the 
admiral,  Medina,  meet  and  deliberate.  They 
see  they  cannot  return  to  Calais  as  they 
wished,  because  both  of  the  adverse  winds  and 
the  English  ships.  The  great  enterprise  for 
the  present  has  to  be  given  up.  Parma  must 
Decide  to      remain  in  Flanders.     They  decide  to  continue 

return  to  ,  .  i       xt        i       < 

iSpain  by  the  their  course  nito  the  North  Sea;  they  can  then 
the  Orkneys  I'^'turn  to  Spain  by  the  Orkneys,  the  west  of 
Irekn^"^  Ireland,  and  through  the  Atlantic.  This,  not- 
withstanding the  roughness  of  the  seas,  the 
dangers  of  the  islands,  and  hardships  to  be 
anticipated,  is  decided  to  be  the  safest  and 
best,  if  not  the  only  way  open  to  them. 

The  EnLjlish  admirals  also  held  a  council  on 


■i 
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The  Enrriishthe  same  day.     They  did  not  yet  know  how 

also  hold  a  '  ' 

council.  greatly  the  Spanish  had  suffered,  or  how  com- 
pletely exhausted  were  their  ammunition  and 
supplies,  and  so  expected  a  renewal  of  the 
fioht  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  had  a  little  time 
to  rally.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  Lord 
Seymour,  with   thirty  ships,  should  return  to 

Determine     the  Flemisli  coast  to  watch  the  Duke  of  Parma, 

to  watch 

Parma  and  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  of  some 
as  well.  ninety  sail  should  follow  and  deal  with  the 
Armada.  At  niijht,  that  he  miijht  not  he  seen 
by  the  Spanish,  Seymour,  thoui^h  his  men  were 
almost  famished,  and  he  longed  to  continue  the 
pursuit  of  the  Armada,  made  his  way  round 
the  Brill  and  returned  to  his  watch. 

On    the    31st  of  July  all  the  English  fleet, 
saving   Lord  Seymour's  .squadron,  which  had 
the  Armada,  ^j^p^^^^^ J    in    the    night,  kept  in   sight  of   the 

Spanish.  As  yet  there  is  no  disposition 
to  give  up  the  pursuit,  nor  belief  that  the 
stnicro-le  with  the  Armada  is  over.  Drake 
wrote  on  this  very  day,  the  3 1st  July,  to 
Walshingham  in  his  own  peculiar  style  : — 

"  We  have  the  army  of  Spain  before  us, 
and  mind,  with  the  grace  of  God,  to  wrestle  a 
fall    with   them.     There   was    never  anything 
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pleased  me  better,  than  seeincj  the  enemy 
flvinix  with  a  south  wind  toward  the  north- 
ward.  God  i^rant  they  liav^e  a  j^ood  eye  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma  ;  for  with  the  grace  of  God,  if 
we  live,  I  doubt  it  not  but  ere  it  be  lonof,  so  to 
handle  the  matter  witli  the  Duke  of  Sidonia, 
as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  Marie's  amonir 
his  orange  trees." 

Mr.  Green  gives  the  following  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  stru^ojle  of  that  memorable 
day  :— 

"At  dawn  the  English  ships  closed  fairly  in, 
and  almost  their  last  cartridge  was  spent  ere 
the  sun  went  down.  Three  rjreat  f;alleons  had 
sunk,  three  had  drifted  helplessly  on  the  Flem- 
ish coast;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  vessels 
remained,  and  even  to  Drake  the  fleet  seemed 
'  wonderful,  ofreat  and  stroni;.'  Witliin  the 
Armada  iioclf,  however,  all  hope  was  gone. 
Huddled  too-ether  by  the  wind  and  the  deadlv 

O  4^  ft/ 

Enoflish  fire,  their  sails  torn,  their  masts  shot 
away,  the  crowded  galleons  had  become  mere 
slaughter-houses.  Four  thousand  men  had 
fallen,  and  bravely  as  the  seamen  fought,  they 
were  cowed  by  the  terrible  butchery.  Medina 
himself  was  in  despair.     '  We  are  lost,  Senor 
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Oquendo,'  he  cried  to  hi.s  bravest  captain. 
'  What  are  we  to  do  ? '  '  Lot  others  talk  of 
being  lost,'  replied  Oquendo.  '  Your  excellency 
has  only  to  order  up  fresh  cartridn^es.'  But 
Oquendo  stood  alone,  and  a  council  of  war 
resolved  to  retreat  to  Spain  by  the  one  course 
open  to  them,  that  of  a  circuit  round  the  Ork- 


neys. 


'* 


*(ircen's  S.  Hi.story  of  the  English  People,  p.  421. 
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CHAPTER  XVI  r. 


THE     SHATTERED     ARMADA      ESCAPING     RY     THE 

NORTH   SEA. 


Why  did  the  j^Sl 
English  not    ^j^ 
follow  up        -p^r-, 
their  cadvan-  v^ V', 


tages  ? 


T  has    been    asked,    "  Whv    did    not    the 
Eno-lish   use  their   ureat   advantaixes  to 

O  1*  *5 

'ilp  completely  destroy  the  Arinada  ?  "  The 
answer  is  easily  gathered  from  what  we  have 
already  related.  The  few  sentences  followini^, 
written  by  Sir  William  jMonson  about  that 
time,  gives  a  true  and  sufficient  explanation. 
Says  he : 

"  The  opportunity  was  lost,  not  through  the 
negligence  or  backwardness  of  the  lord  ad- 
miral, but  merely  through  the  want  of  provi- 
vence  in  those  who  had  charge  of  furnishincr 
and  providing  for  the  fleet :  for,  at  that  time 
of   so  great    advantiige,    when    they    came    to 

Because        examine  their  provisions,  thev  found  a  general 

their  powder  •.         ,.  i  i     i     t    i?  u     c      \-   \ 

and  shot       scarcity  01  powder  and  shot,  tor  want  or  which 

as  spen  .     ^j-^^y  were  forced  to  return." 
11 
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The  English       It  mnst  be  ndmittcfl  that  tlic  Enjilish  fleet 

fleet  (Iocs  .  li    1       1      1       •  i.  1 

grand  and     f'l''  .£,'rfin(J  service.     It  had,  during  two  weeks 

vice.'^  ^^   almost    continuous    tioliting,    crippled    and 

driven  from  the  English  shores  the  mightiest 

armament  wliicli  liad  ever  approached  them — -a 

fleet  more  than  twice  tlie  tonnage  of  their  own, 

having  of  all  classes  twice  as  many  men,  and 

Thodefeatcnl  provided  at  a  cost  a  hundred  times  greater  than 

more  costly  their  own.     It  had  also  left  the  great  Duke  ol 

ai<,'ci     Parma  helpless  on  his  transports  in  the  canals 


than  the 


English 
fleet. 


of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  the  harbours  of  New- 
port and  Dunkirk. 

In  that  short  time  it  had  brought  to  ruin  the 
plans  and  preparations  of  several  years,  had 
turned  the  vaunted  honours  and  glory  of  con- 
fidently expected  conquest  into  the  gall  and 
wormwood  of  disappointment.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  remember  and  admit,  that  it  was 
not  all  achieved  by  the  gallant  fleet  of  Enrrlish 
The  arm  of  braves.  There  was  an  unseen,  a  Divine  arm 
bu*t  aT^"^    stretched  out  directing  and  overruling  all — the 

mighty         jjj,jj^  q£  |.]-,q  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world.     He 
Kuler  of  the  ^ 

world  commanded,    and    this     huge     and    diabolical 

"■^"'itched 

Ish    wrono;  comi 


Sp 


ipletely 


failed.     This  fact  and  the  mode  of  its  accom- 
plishment are  aptly  expressed  in  the  following 
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,h  fleet 
weeks 
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inscription  on  a  inodal  soon  after  cast :  Flavit 

Jehovah    et   clfssiiHtti   su-nf.      Tlie    Lord    blew 

The  mode      upon  thoui  and  thoy  wore  scattert.'d.     Tliis  man 

ami  fact  of 

the  Lord's     of  War,  as  He  is  called  in  Scripture,  did  by  the 
presented  in  breath  of  His  mouth  what  the  great  sea-captains 
-Drake  and  Seymour,  Hawkins  and  Winter, 


the  inscrip- 
tion of  a 
mi'dal  of  the  ip 


time. 


Frobish( 


d  H( 


d. 


d  all  the  I'cst — could 


jisner  and  Howard,  and  ad  tne  I'cst — could 
not  liave  done.  By  Idis  win<ls  He  began,  and 
by  them   as   His  ministers  He  completed,  the 

destruction  of    the  Arnuida,  boastfully    called 

•  .      .     .  !        . 

invincible  at  the  setting'  out.      By  His  winds 

The  winds     several  of  its  great  ships  wei'e  lost  on  the  seas 

phiy  a  chief 

part  in  the    between   Lisbon  and   Corunna,   and   many   in- 

destruction     .  ,         a       •       i     i  f         i 

of  the  Ar-  jured.  Agam,  halt  a  dozen  or  more  were  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  in  coming  up  the  English 
Channel.  A  full  score,  small  and  great,  were 
destroyed  or  quite  disablt?d  off  Calais  and 
Gravelines.  And  though  throe-fourths  of  the 
Armada  escaped,  many  of  theni  hopelessly  crip- 
pled from  the  fatal  battle  of  Gravelines,  it  was 
only  to  await  a  more  terrible  destruction.  On 
leaving  the  action,  man}-  of  the  ships  were  so 

Ships  badly  riddled   and   broken,    so   utteilv   unscaworthy, 

crippled  and 

uusca-  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  tliey  been 

worthy. 

totally  destroyed. 

As  the  Armada  drifted  off  on  the  evening  of 


il 
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The  En;'lish  the  29tli  froiii  the  ])lac()  of  action,  T^rakc,  Sev- 
close  to  the   inour,  Howard  and  tlie  rest,  witli  all  thoir  fleet, 

Armada. 

followed.  For  some  time  they  closely  pursued 
them.  The  Armada,  however,  had  neither  heart 
nor  power  to  renew  the  strife.  The  following 
sentences,  from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary 
already  referred  to,  comprehensively  describe, 
in  his  own  peculiar  style,  the  results  of  the 
contest : 

"  The  Spaniards,  that  day,  sustained  i^reat 
loss  and  damao-e,  havini^f  inany  of  their  shippes 
shot  throw  and  throw,  and  they  discharged 
likewise  _o-reat  stors  <jf  ordnance  againste  the 
English  ;  who,  indeed,  sustained  some  hindrance, 
•  hut  not  comparable  to  tlie  Spaniards' loss  ;  for 
they  lost  not  any  one  ship  or  person  of  account 
for  very  diligent  inquisition  being  made,  the 
English  men  all  that  time  wheiin  the  Spanish 
navey  sayled  upon  their  seas,  are  not  found 
to  have  wanted  above  one  hundred  of  their 
people :  albeit  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship  was 
pierced  with  shot  above  forty  times,  and  his 
very  cabben  was  twice  shot  throw,  and  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  fight  the  bed  of  a  certaine 
gentleman  lying  weary  thereupon,  was  taken 
quite   from   under   him   with   the   force   of   a 
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3,  Sey- 
r  fleet, 
ursiiod 
r  heart 

iporary 

escribe, 

of   the 


bullet.  Likewise  as  the  Earle  of  Northumber- 
land and  Sir  Charles  Blount  were  at  dinner 
upon  a  time,  the  bullet  of  a  deiiii-eiilverin 
broke  throw  the  niiddest  of  their  cabhen, 
touciied  their  feet  and  strooke  downe  two  of 
the  stantlers  l^y,  with  many  such  accidents  be- 
falling the  En;,dish  shippes,  which  it  were 
tedious  to  rehearse." 
Fears  at  As    the     Armatla      reached     the    coast    of 

lirst  that  thu    ,        ,        ,     ,.  •        i      i         •  •    i 

Armada        ^Scotland,  tears  were   entertanied   that  it  nnght 

mitrht  seek     ,.      i      i,.  i     i     i,        o  ,^       -,    ,1     i-     i       1 

shelter  in  hnd  allies  and  slielterirom  tlie  Latiiohc  lords — 
k'dkriiot^"^^^^"^tley,  Maxwell  and  otlicrs.  It,  however, 
])assed,  without  entering,  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; 
and  as  there  was  no  other  port  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  which  it  was  believed  it  would  enter, 
and  as  their  own  provisions  would  not  last 
lono-cr  than  to  return,  the  Enoli.sh  lieet  ceased 
further  pursuit,  but  despatched  two  pinnaces  to 
watch  the  course  of  the  Armada.       For  Drake 

da's  destina- 
tion, was  of  opinion  it  was  makinix  for  the  Catte<^at 

in  Denmark  to  retit,  and  w^ould  return  in  good 


Drake's 
opinion  of 
the  Arma- 


repair  during  the  autumn. 


As  the 
Spanish 

advanced  in       The  Spanish,  it  was  found,  had  been  reduced 

the  North  ^  . 

Hea  they       at  the  closo  of  thcsc  fcw  days  of  hard   stru'T^ofle 

found  their    .        ,       ,-,       ,.  ,     /-.i  ,    ,. 

ships  were     m  the  English  Channel,  trom  one  hundred  and 

disabled,  •     <       j.  i  1       i  11  -i 

Sixty  to  one  hundred  and  ten  sail. 

But  the  winds  were  to  work  a  yet  greater 


"sassan 
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destruction  in  tlio  .still  formidable,  if  no  lonj^er 

invincible  Armada.     When  the  EiiLrlish  ceased 

further  pursuit,  the  Spanish  be^an  to  cast  over- 

They  threw  board  all   their  horses  and   mules,  in   order    to 

thu  hor.ses     save  Water,  as  they   said,   tor   the  soldiers;  but 

and  imilcs,  .,  ,       ,,  t  i    •<    i  i.i  -l- 

possibly  tht-y  did   it  because  tiiese    munitions 

were  cumbrous,  and  even  useless,  since  the  pur- 
pose of  liL;litin^'  Ijy  land  had  been  abandoned. 
Many  of  the  ships  were  also  found  to  be  unsafe, 
their  hulls  bein<^-  so  badly  penetrated  with  shot 
that  they  were  open  as  a  sieve,  very  many  bad 
Their  sails  '^^^''^  ^^^^  their  sails,  masts,  cordage  and  anchors, 
masts,  several  sunk   in  the  IS'orth   Sea  and    perished 

cordage,  *■ 

lielins,  etc.,  from  the  fleet.     Some  were  cast  on  the  north 

lost. 

coasts  of  Scotland,  and  some  also  on  those 
of  Xorwaj*.  But  few  were  really  tit  for  sea. 
The  admiral  ordered  all,  on  reachin<x  the  Ork- 
ncys,to  direct  theircourse  to  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  by  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
each  squadron  to  seek  its  own  harbour  under 
its  own  commanders. 

On  the  10th  oF  August  a  storm  more  violent 

than  any  they  had  yet  experienced  overtook 

Ireland!^  °^  them  and  scattered  their  fleet.     Some  of  them 

were   driven   on   the   shores   of  the  Orkneys, 

others   into  the   fiords  of  Norway,   and  were 


Storms  in 
the  North- 
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Croat  loss  of  broken   on    the;    rocks,    nianv    of    tlio    seamen 
life. 

beiiiL;'  (h'owned.     'I'he  storm  continued  for  many 

days  loni^t-T,  an<l   drove  scores  of  tliose  which 

had  hitliei'to  escapL'<l  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the 

west  of  Irchind. 

The  pilot  of       Tile  pihjt  of  the  Genoese  sliip,  "  Our  Ladv  of 

"Our  Lady    .,       ,,  „  .  i      l-       i  •    i  .1       u  "• 

of  tlio  the  Kosary,    on  board  01  wliicli  was  the  I  rince 

report'!"*  of  Asculi,  natural  son  of  Kini,^  Philip,  tluis 
describes  her  total  wr(;ck  in  IMasket  Sound  : — 
"This  ship  was  shot  throULjh  four  times,  one 
of  the  shots  was  below  the  water  mark,  where- 
of thev  thonMit  she  would  have  sunk,  and  most 
of  her  tackle  was  spoiled  with  shot.  After- 
wards she  struck  on  the  JJleskies,  a  lea^me 
and  a  half  frc^m  land,  upon  Tuesday  last  at 
noon,  and  all  in  the  ship  perished,  savini^  this 
examinant,  who  saved  himself  on   two  or  three 

The  final       planks  that  were  loose. ' 

catastrophe         ,,.,        ,.       ,         ,       ,         1  ,.    .i  »  i 

of  the  Ar-  fhc  unal  catastrophe  or   tiio   Armada  came 

upon  it  in  the  land  of  its  most  fervid  co-reli- 
(donists,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland — 
Kerry,  Gal  way,  Mayo  and  IJonecjal.     From  the 

Many  gal-     iQth   of  Au'Mist    to    the    iOtli    of    September 

It'iuis  and 

>ine  smaller  the     '  t'luada  had    been  dreadfully  tossed  and 

ships  driven 

on  (ialway,   brok       aiuoug  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of 

Kerry  and      ,,  ,1     n  r\  1  •         i-i  ,1  •   , 

-Mayo.  thi        )rth  Sea.     One  ship  alter  another,  with 


'! 

# 
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hundreds   of   those   on   board,    had    perished. 

■ 

The  worst  fell  on  it  on  the  10th  of  September; 

W' 


and  later,  along  the  line  of  rocky  coast  stretch- 
ing westward,  fronri  Sligo  to  Eris  Head,  Span- 
ish ships  were  seen  all  along  the  coast — two 
galleons  put  in  at  Dingle,  seven  at  Garriga- 
fojde,  several  at  Clew,  seven  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon.  The  natives  were  terrified,  and 
greatly  exaggerate  these  numbers.  The  ship- 
wrecked men  were  emaciated  and  spent.  In 
every  case  they  begged  for  water,  from  the 
scarcity  of  which  they  had  suffered  terribly. 
But  even  this  was  reluctantly  given  to  the  un- 
fortunates whether  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  government  officials,  or  the  needy  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  looking  for  the  spoils,  rather 
than  to  relieve  the  fugitives. 

The  great  mpjority  of  the  shipwrecks 
occurred  along  the  bold  rocky  coast  running 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  full  seventy  miles 
from  Sligo. 

In  the  same  tempest  in  which  "  Our  Lady  of 
Six  galleons  the  Rosary"  went  down  in  Blasket  Sound  on 

wrecked  on  i      ^ 

the  cliffs  of  the  lOtli  September,  six  galleons  were  dashed 
with  terrible  violence  and  broken  to  pieces  on 
the  cliffs  of  Clare.    Only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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persons  succeeded  in  struggling  through  the 
surf  to  the  shore  All  the  others  perished  in 
the  sea.  These  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sea  to 
meet  a  more  cruel  fate  at  Gal  way,  a  few  days 
later.  Several  large  ships  were  thrown  on  the 
Connemara  coast  at  the  same  time.  Most  of 
the  men  escaped  from  the  wreck  to  the  shore. 
These  and  many  others,  who  like  them  consid- 
ered themselves  safe  on  reaching  land,  were  by 
order  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  Governor  of 
Connaught,  brought  to  Gal  way,  and  though 
exliausted  and  powerless,  were  all  shortly 
after  di.spatclied,  as  enemies  in  arms.  It  was 
thought  that  though  food,  rest  and  care  would 
have  restored  them,  yet  it  was  deemed  danger- 
ous so  to  keep  them,  even  as  the  nourish- 
ing of  a  viper  may  preserve  it  to  again 
bite  the  bosom  that  nourished  it.  There 
were,  besides,  no  facilities — hospitals  or  pro- 
visions for  sustaining  such  large  numbers  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  religious  element 
amonGf  the  officials  believed  that  God  had 
given  these  enemies  of  their  country  and  of 
lier  religion  into  their  hands  that  they  might 
destroy  them.  *  Hence  their  severity.  That 
tlr**   course,   foreign   as  it  is  to  orr  ideas  of 


vi 
"^ 


iM 
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humanity,  was  not  more  severe  than  the  Span- 
ish were  ready  to  exact  on  the  English  should 
they  fall  into  their  hands,  is  made  clear  from 
The  Span-     letters   written    about    that  time,    when    false 

iards  pre- 
pared to  in-   rumours  reached  Paris  and    Madrid,   assuring 
flictcruelties        ^^^         p  ^       .  ,-,1  i    r»   i 

on  the  Eng-  rhilip  or  a  grand   victory.     Edmund  Palmer, 
an    English    merchant    at    San    Sebastian,    in 


The  native 
Irish  terri- 
fied. 


Spain,  wrote  when  this  news  came  : — "  The 
town  made  great  feasts  all  that  day,  running 
through  the  streets  on  horseback,  with  rich 
apparel  and  vizards  on  their  faces,  crying 
with  loud  voices,  '  That  great  dog,  Francis 
Drake,  is  prisoner,  with  chains  and  fetters.' 
They  also  kept  up  dances  in  the  night  revil- 
ing her  Majesty  with  villainous  words,  and 
when  they  could  not  do  any  more,  with  stones 
they  broke  down  the  windows  of  my  house." 

The  native  Irish  were  full  of  terror.  They 
had  favoured  and  sympathized  with  the  Span- 
ish cause  when  it  seemed  sure  of  success ;  but 
now  that  it  had  failed,  they  refuse  to  incur 
further  danger  by  helping  the  fugitives.  It 
was  then  in  accord  with  the  popular  feeling,  as 
well  as  by  authority  of  the  English  officers, 
that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  the  Span- 
iards.   Mr.  George  Bingham,  son  of  Sir  llichard, 
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Through  carried  out  a  similar  course  toward  the  fugl- 
ing with  the  tives  in  Mayo  as  his  father  had  done  in  Gal- 
lictions    way.     In    the   following  lines,  written    to   his 


conv: 


Pjj^  l^'^^^P'''""  father  at  that  time,  we  have  ar  explanation  of 
that  they  are  }-^j^  course.     Says  he  :  "  HavinfT  despatched  all 

vaii([iusliea,  "^  o  i 

they  do  not  [^  both   town  and  country,  we  rested  Sunday 
wisli  to  incur 

peril.  all  day,  giving  praise  and  thanks  to  Almighty 

God  for  her  majesty's  most  happy  success  and 
deliverance  from  her  dangerous  enemies." 

The  disasters   of    the   chivalrous  Alonzo   de 

The  sad  end  Leyva    Were    many    and    fatal.     He    survived 

of  Alonzo  de 

Leyva  and  two,  and  perished  in  the  third  shipwreck  on 
and  sixty-  these  fatal  coasts.  He  was  destined  to  share 
hidai'os"^  in  the  doom  which  had  fallen  on  the  whole 
Armada.  His  brave  ship  the  "  Rata "  was 
stranded  at  Bally-croy.  He  embarked  on  an- 
other galleon,  which  was  broken  on  the  rocks 
of  Killibeg.  In  both  shipwrecks  he  not  only 
saved  his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  the  larnje 
company  of  young  Spanish  cavaliers,  who,  re- 
garding him  as  the  soul  of  Castilian  chivalry, 
craved  to  be  his  followers.  Early  in  October 
he  sailed  again  with  this  gallant  company  on 
the  "  Gerona  "  from  Killibeg.  They  crept  safely 
along  the  coast,  passing  Tory  Island  and  Lough 
Swilly,  and  had  reached,  as  they  thought,  the 
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This  the 
closing 
catastiDphc 
of  the  ill- 
fated  Ar- 
mada. 

Estimate  of 
the  losses  by 
a  contempo- 
rary. 


The  more 
a ecu rate 
estimate  is 
one  hundred 
ships  and 
twenty  thou- 
sand men. 


open  sea,  when  doom  arrested  them,  and  sealed 
their  fate  in  a  watery  crrave.  Tlie  ship  struck 
an  unseen  rock  off  Dunluce,  and  was  wrecked. 
Do  Leyva  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
youn<^  Spanish  hidali^os  perished  in  this  clos- 
ing catastrophe  of  the  Invincible  Armada. 

The  Spanish  losses  have  been  summed  by 
a  contemporary  of  the  events  as  follows : 
Without  takino-  into  account  the  twenty  cara- 
vels of  the  Heet,  he  says :  "  Of  one  hundred 
and  four-and-thirty  sail,  which  catne  out  of 
Lisbon,  only  three-and-fifty  returned  to  Spain. 
Of  the  four  galeases  of  Naples,  but  one  ;  the 
like  of  the  larrrest  galleons  of  Portuiral.  Of 
the  one-and-ninety  galleons  and  great  hulks 
from  divers  provinces,  only  three-and-thirty 
returned.  In  a  word  they  lost  eighty-one 
ships  in  this  expedition,  and  upwards  of  thir- 
teen thousand   five  hundred    soldiers," 

There  are  other  and  more  correct  estimates 
given  by  other  writers,  who  place  the  losses  of 
the  Spanish  at  a  much  higher  figure  than 
these.  They  almost  all  agree  that  the  whole 
number  of  ships  of  all  classes  which  returned 
to  Spain  did  not  exceed  fifty-three,  i.e.,  about 
one-third  of  the   whole    number  which    sailed 
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from  Lisbon.  The  proportion  of  men  who 
returned,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  about  the 
same  as  the  proportion  of  the  ships,  i.e.,  one- 
third  of  the  wdiole  number  which  started  on 
the  expedition.  Hence,  as  there  were  about 
thirty  thousand  on  departinor,  there  were  al)Out 
ten  tliousand  wlio  returned  to  Spain.  This, 
we  believe,  is  a  correct  estimate  of  the  number. 
The  following  statement  contains  a  recent  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  matter : — 

"  Not  a  single  Spaniard  set  foot  on  EnL;lish 
ground  l»ut  as  a  prisoner  ;  one  English  vessel 
only,  and  that  of  small  size,  became  the  ptize 
of  the  invaders.  The  Duke  of  Parma  did  not 
venture  to  embark  a  man.  The  King  of  Scots, 
standinijf  firm  to  his  alliance  with  his  illustri- 
ous  kinsW'Oman,  afforded  not  the  slightest  suc- 
cour to  the  Spanish  ships,  which  the  storms 
and  the  English  drove  in  shattered  plight  upon 
his  rugged  coasts;  while  the  Lord-Deputy  of 
Ireland  caused  to  bo  massacred  without  re- 
morse the  crews  of  all  the  vessels  wrecked 
ujion  that  island  in  their  disastrous  circum- 
navigation of  Great  Britain,  so  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  vaunted  Invincible 
Armada    returned   in   safety  to   the   ports   of 
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Spain.  Never  in  the  records  of  history  was 
the  event  of  war  on  one  side  more  entirely 
satisfactory  and  glorious,  on  the  other  more 
deeply  humiliating  and  utterly  disgraceful. 
Philip  supported  indeed  the  credit  of  his  per- 
sonal character  by  the  dignified  composure 
with  which  he  listened  to  the  tidings  of  this 
great  disaster,  but  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
throw  the  slightest  veil  over  the  dishonour  of 
the  Spanish  arms,  or  repair  the  total  and  final 
failure  of  the  Catholic  cause  he  had  so  ener- 
getically espoused." — Court  and  Thnes  of  Eliza- 
hefh,p.  385. 
Drake's  brief      Admiral  Drake  wrote,  after  the  fleet  had  dis- 

statunicnt  of 

the  loss  to     appeared  :  "  It  must  be  confessed  the  Spaniards 

England  by 

Spain.  presented  a  sorry  sight.     Their  invincible  and 

dreadful  navey,  with  all  its  great  and  terrible 
ostentation,  did  not,  in  all  their  sailing  about 
England,  so  much  as  sink  or  take  one  ship, 
bark  or  pinnace  or  cok-boat  of  ours,  or  even 
burn  so  much  as  one  sheep-cote  on  this  land." 

For  weeks  after  the  defeat  of   the  Armada, 
and  the  failure  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  in- 

pletoness  of  ^ 

the  defeat  of  vasiou,  England  and  Spain  were  alike  without 

"  certain  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

To  the  former  the  fate  of  the  fleet  was  so  little 
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Victory  of  known  tliat  most  people  thought  it  would  soon 
slowly  ascer- I'f appear  and  renew  the  attack.  Prooi  ot  this 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  army  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  defeat.  The  queen's  activity  at  Til- 
bury, and  the  filling  up  of  the  ranks  of  both 
her  armies  to  their  fullest,  did  not  occur  till 
August  and  September  of  1588 — weeks  after 
the  defeat. 
The  sad  tid-      In    Spain    the    tidings   first   received     were 

in^'s  of  his  .  i        i  •  m 

loss  received  most   fiatteriug    to    the    king.     They   assured 

with    impas-  ^  ■  n    ,.  ,       ,  n  1  .  , ,      , 

sivencss  by  hnn  01  tame  and  glory  irom  ins  navy — that 
Spain  "^  °  ^^^^  English  fleet  had  been  vanquished  and 
most  of  its  ships  captured  or  destroyed,  and 
that  Spain  was  in  possession  of  the  Channel, 
and  commanded  the  entrance  into  England. 
These  tidings  were  followed  by  others  less 
pleasing,  intimating  that  only  a  partial  success 
had  been  achieved,  while  some  unwelcome  ru- 
mours affirmed  the  worst.  Philip  remained  in 
suspense  till  October,  wdien  Admiral  Medina 
Sidonia  himself  arrived  at  Santander  in  Spain, 
and  landed  from  his  broken  ships,  the  few 
survivino;  fmorments  of  his  j^rand  Armada.  He 
himself  soon  related  to  his  master  the  sad  tale 
of  his  disastrous  expedition.   The  king  listened 
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His  words 
on  being  so 
informed. 


in  silence,  and  with  great  composure,  to  the 
pitiable  story,  and  after  a  moment  or  two,  with 
an  impassive  voice,  and  in  resignation  of  spirit, 
he  said : — 

"  God's  holy  will  be  done.  I  sent  out  my 
ships  thinking  I  was  a  match  for  the  power 
of  England,  but  I  did  not  pretend  to  fight 
against  the  elements.  I  thank  God  that  it  is 
no  worse,  and  that  I  am  able  to  place  another 
fleet  upon  the  sea  if  I  so  desire." 

Sorrow  was  carried  into  very  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  Spain  by  the 
loss  of  loved  ones  in  this  inglorious  expedition. 
These  families  were  putting  on  the  usual  out- 
ward badges  of  bereavement  and  signs  of  sorrow. 
The  king,  on  hearing  of  it,  peremptorily  forbade 

forbids  tlie 

bereaved  to  any  such  exhibition  of  grief,  under  pain  of 
his  displeasure.  Then  again,  there  were  in 
some  of  the  Spanish  cities,  persons  who  had 
all  along  looked  on  the  whole  enterprise  with 
disfavour,  and  were  now  disposed  to  make 
merry  at  what  they  considered  a  ridiculous 
failure.  These  persons  made  some  public 
demonstration  of  their  feelings  in  Valladolid 
and  Madrid.  The  king,  on  becoming  aware  of 
it  was  greatly  displeased,  and    most   peremp- 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  POLITICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  DEFEAT  ON  THE 
KINO   OF   SPAIN. 


Philip's  de- 
feat 

(li.sablos  liim 
from  suc- 
cesHfuUy 
attempting 
the  fiu'ther 
coiujuest  of 
England. 


An  expedi- 
tion goes  out 
from  Eng- 
land to  sever 
Portugal 
from  Spain 
and  set  up  a 
king. 


■^iITH  the   destruction  of  the  Armada, 

III 

(|  and  failure  of  his  great  scheme  of 
1^1  l^^'f  invasion,  Philip's  ho])es  of  success- 
fully accomplishinuf  the  conquest  of  England 
also  perished.  Not  that  his  intolerance  of 
spirit  Was  broken  or  liis  desire  to  concjuer  his 
heretical  foe  had  died  ;  but  that  his  courage  and 
his  resources  were  not  ecjual  to  its  achievement. 
Among  the  English,  however,  a  bold  spirit  of 
military  adventure  sprung  up.  In  the  year 
succeeding  the  defeat,  a  lleet  of  nearly  two 
hundred  ships,  with  twenty  thousand  vol- 
unteers, got  up  at  private  expense,  sailed  from 
England.  Its  ostensible  object  was  to  place 
Don  Antonio,  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
royal  house  of  Portugal,  on  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom.     The  expedition  was  under  the  com- 
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mand    of    Sir    Francis    l)rako    and    Sir    John 

Norris — tlie   former  to   command  tlie  fleet,  the 

hitter  the   army,      .\hiny  J<)in('(l    the  expedition 

purely  for   adviiiitnre,  and  L;-ave  tliemselves  up 

to  plunder  ratlier  thiin  cai'ryin^'  on  w.ir.     'J'hey 

desolated  Corunna  and  several  other  seaports 

Tlic  Eiigliwlj  of  Spain.  The  ohjcct  of  the  rnter])rise,  liow- 
rx|)e(liti(m  ,       '       , 

yifoved  a  ever,  was  lost  si'jfht  ot,  even  seemed  tori^^otten. 
Jvt'i-y  way.  The  land  and  sea  forces  failed  to  make  the  pro- 
sul'ted"'  "^  posed  junction  for  the  takinL^M)f  Lishon.  Vari- 
Sp.imsh  sea- ^^^^  disasters  and  wasting'  diseases  conspired  to 

ports  (lean-  '^  i 

latcd.  bring  the  whole  enterprise  to  complete  failure. 

Still  later  another  expedition  set  out  from 
Enii'land  under  Admiral  Drake, which  scoured  the 
West  Indies,  cajitured  many  Sj)anish  galleons, 
and  levied  heavy  tolls  on  the  rich  cities  of  the 
Spanish  American  colonies.  Philip  was  natur- 
ally very  indignant  and  determined  hy  a  second 

Philip's  sec-  Armada   to    chastise    the     marauding    parties. 

f)iul  Armada,  r,    ,    ,  .  ,.  ,       ,  i        i.i 

But  his  preparations  were    broken   up    hy  the 

bold  descent  of  an  English  squadron  (in  l.^Ol!) 

upon  Cadiz,  where  his  stores  were  being  collected 

and  his  preparations    made.    They   plundered 

the  city,  destroyed   all  his  military  stores  and 

some  fifteen  war-ships  which  he  had   provided. 

In  the  year  following  {I.e.,  1597)  he  actually 
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Parma's 
army  melts 
away  in 
autumn  of 
1588. 


fitted  out  liis  socoiid  Armadu,  wliicli  put  to  sea 

(letLTiiiiiic'd  on  a    new  cffoi-t  of    invadin<jj  I'^'io" 

Tho  sororid    land.      lUit   violent  stoi-ms    ,>-truck    it   on    the 

Armada  n    n-  ,  11  i      1    -i 

totally  riay  01   liiscay,  and  coniplctidy  wivckcd   it,  so 

the  storms,  ^^liat  tlio  last  disaster  was  worse  tlian  the  tirst. 
This  was  Philip's  hist  attempt  on  Enj^land. 
His  ordy  liope  henc(.'fortli  of  chastisinL?  her  lay 
in  reachin''  her  throUL^h  Ids  alliances  with 
France. 

Parma's   o^reat    army    of    invasion,  lying  in 

Flanders,  was  attacked   and  decimated  by   dis- 

easi',  so  tliat  in  a  frw  months  it  was  reduced  to 

a    few    thousand    men.       Its    renniants    found 

enoufjh  work   in   hinderini;  the  Low  Countries 

from  entirely  casting  off  the   yoke  of  Philip's 

authority. 

His  schemes      His  designs  on   France   were  also  at  length 

piessimfof    Completely  frustrated.     The   Catholic   League, 

Protestant-   t^hrouii'h  whicli  he  now  operated  with   renewed 

ism  in  '  ^ 

France  fail,  vigour  against  the  Huguenots,  held  out 
Philip's  only  hope  of  accomplishing  his  designs 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  secur- 
ing a  hold  for  himself  on  the  kingdom  of 
France.  That  hope  was  also  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. For  after  many  vicissitudes  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
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Philip',s 


resignation. 


tants  of  Franeu,  the  Piotestant  I'linco  Honry 
of  Navarre  ascendL'd  tlie  Frencli  tlirone,  and  so 
dispt'llod  Piiilip's  liopcs  oithei"  of  tlic  ascend- 
enev  of  Jloniani.sm,  or  Ills  own  faniilv  in  France. 
Tliu.s,  ono  by  one,  all  his  sclienies  of  aiji^n'L'ssion 
and  con(|uest  in  Europe  failc'd.  Even  his  own 
resources  an<l  credit  fiule<l  ;  so  tliat  in  ten 
years  after  tlie  defeat  of  tlie  Armada  Ins  ex- 
cliequer  was  insolvent,  anrl  Philip  laid  U})on 
the  hed  of  death.  Me  died  in  Septendjer,  I.'jOS. 
From  the  day  of  his  defeat  in  the  English 
CHiannel,  his  aggressive  policy,  as  King  of 
Spain,  virtually  closed.  All  the  })lans  and 
.schemes  of  his  life,  one  after  another,  failed  and 
came  to  naught. 

The  gray-headed  monarch,  disappointed  with 
the  failure  of  his  darling  scheme  on  England, 
and  feeling  little  liope  of  success  in  the  future, 
wrapt  himself  up  the  more  closely  in  the  cloak 
of  a  stolid  religious  resignation  to  a  necessity 
from  which  he  could  not  escape. 

After  having  pondered  for  a  few  days  on 
the  failure  and  loss  of  his  grand  fleet,  and  on 
the  disaster.s  which  also  fell  on  his  army,  he 
determined  to  conform  to  the  seemly  dictates 
of    reli^don,    which    command    us,    "  in    every 


a 
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thanksgiv 


thinr^   to    i:^ive    thanks."     Ho    accordingly  ad- 
dressed letters  to  all  his  bishops,  ordering  them 
Dctormines   ^^  ol)serve  a  solemn  thankso-iving  in  all  their  dio- 

to  observe  a 

pul)lic  ceses  t)  Almighty  God  for  sparing  that  portion 

of  the  invincible  Armada  which  it  had  pleased 
Him  to  bring  home  again."  Among  his  Spanish 
subjects  the  feeling  generally  prevailed  that 
thei-e  was  far  more  cause  for  lamentation 
than  rejfjicing,  for  penitence  tiian  for  thanks- 
giv ing:  for  there  were  no  families  of  any  note 
in  Spain  which  had  not  lost  a  member  in  the 
great  catastrophe.  The  thanksgiving  was 
observed  in  due  form  as  ordered ;  but  there 
'  were  no  expressions  of  heartfelt  joy,  nor 
sounds  of  o-onuine  ("'ladness. 

We  may  yet  follow  the  residts  of  the  defeat 

and  failure  of  Philip's  great  schemes,  and  the 

despotisui   from   which    they   sprung  forward, 

a    little    way    into  the  subse(|uent  history    of 

A  compari-    Spain.     Compare    the    Spain  of  the  sixteenth 

son  of  tlie  .   1      1        -^(       .  .     1 

Spain  of  the  With  the  hpaui  01  the  seventeenth  century,  or 

sixtfjnth  •   1      ii        L.       •         (•    i.1  i.  i. 

with  the.  even  with  the  Spain  oi  the  present  century, 
trv"a  hun-  '^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  outcomc  of  absolutism  and  despot- 
dred  years    -^^^^^  ^^  opposcf'   to  the  free  and  liberal  system 
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Spain  then        In  tliac  century   Spain,  as  we  have  already 

sii])ionie  in  i     i  i  •       i      i        i  •    i  i-    .      i 

power,  in      Seen,  lield  and  exercised  the   Ino-hest  political 

statesmen,  ,,  ,.  p  ,^  (-,, 

soldiers         power  among  the  nations  or  hurope.     She  was 
'iT.'Jill',?  r»-i  not  only  the  foremost  in  arms,  extent  of  terri- 

learning  and  «'  ' 

letters.  torv.    Wealth    and  revenues,    but  she  held  an 

equal  ascendency  in  rei^ard  to  the  number  of 
eminent  men  whicli  she  possessed.  She  ha<l 
not  only  the  most  renowned  soldiers,  sea-cap- 
tains and  statesmen,  but  also  men  of  letters 
and  of  learnin_iL,^  At  that  day  her  people  and 
her  name  inspired  a  feeling  of  something  like 
awe  amonir  their  nei^fhbours.  A  Spaniard 
was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  dar- 
ing, malevolence,  craftiness  and  power — an 
evil  and  malicious,  but  subtle  and  powc;ful, 
being. 
How  chang       Look  at  Spain  and  those  Spanish  people  one 

ed   in  one;        i  i       i  n  i  i    £•  /•!••• 

hundred       hundred  years  atter  the  deieat  oi   the  invinci- 
^'"^  ''^  ble  Armada!     Oh  !  how  we  find  the  picture  of 

their  glory  and  greatness  changed  !  How 
rapid  and  complete  the  downfall  ! '.  Decay  and 
disintegration  has  not  only  set  in,  but,  like  a 
leprosy,  has  reached  the  nation's  extremities, 
which  are  falling  olT,  one  after  another,  and  the 
feeble  yet  remaining  life  shrinks  into  a  poor 
and  sicklv  trunk.     The  Netherland  Provinces 
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T 

ness  of 
Holland. 


The  decay     Ceased   to    beloHf^   to    the  monarchy   of  Spain 

gration  of      after    the    death   of  Philip    the    Second.     The 

^''^'"*  small   territory    included    in    the  kingdom    of 

'he  growth  Holland,  which  Philip  tried  to  crush  and  coerce 

nil  iifeat- 

by  the  miii;ht  of  his  arbitrary  power,  has  not 
only  achieved  its  independence,  but  has  risen 
to  the  rank  of  a  leading  power  in  Europe, 
whose  commerce  and  civilization  are  hi 
mightier  in  the  East  Indies  than  those  of 
Spain.  Portugal,  wdiich  had  been  incorporated 
by  Philip  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  has 
regained  its  autonomy  and  taken  its  place  as  a 
power  co-ordinate  in  rank  with  its  late  master. 
The  prov-     The   political    states    or    provinces    of    Artois, 


mces  cease 


to  be  parts    French  Compte,  have  returned  to  their  ancient 

ishkui'-rdoni.  pohtical   relationships;    while    such    claims   as 

Spain  still  lield  on  her  former  possessions  in 

Italy   are  feeble,  ami  to  lier  utterly  unproHt- 

England's     able.     The  English,  and  English  colonists,  held 
growth  on 

the  seas  and  larger  areas  of  the  West  Indies  and  North 
iiig.  '  America  than  Spain,  which  claimed  it  in  1588 
as  absolutely  her  own,  in  right  of  the  pope's 
gift  and  title.  The  power  of  Spain,  we  may 
add,  has  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
western  world,  save  in  the  one  island  of 
Cuba. 
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Moreover,    the   army    of  Spain,    wliich    liad 
been    the    terror  of    Europe  under   Alva,  JJon 
John,  and  Farnese,  had   become  a   mere   hand- 
ful of  ill-fed,  ill-paid,  and   ill-disciplined   men. 
Spain'snaval  The  uavy  which,  in  the  davs  of  Santa  Crux, 

ami  inilitai'y 

glory  pass     JJe  J^^yva,  and  Ocpiendo,  was   mistress  of  the 
away. 

sea  and  the  terror  or  the  world,  has  .sunk  to 
less  than  one-tenth  of  its  former  self.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  fell  as  far  l>ehind 
Entjland  and  Holland  as  a  hundred  years 
before  it  exceeded  them.  Then  in  thrift, 
national  prosperity,  law  and  order,  the  nation 
had  sunk  beneath  consideration.  These  <iua- 
lities  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  cities,  nor 
had  they  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  he  Ids. 
The  onndi-    The    peasantry   were    in    j^overty  and   on   the 

turn  of  i!ic  "        ,  '    , 

lower  popu- veri^e    or    starvation.      Jn(nistry    nad    no   lire. 

wretched.  '^^^^  merchants  were  broken  in  resources  and 
in  spirits.  The  few  v.liw.  .-ls  governors  of 
provinces,    viceroys    or   chiefs,    controlled   the 

'Jlieruler-s     revenues,  wore  out  of  touch   with   the  masses 

not  in  syiu-       ,.    , ,  ,  i    i-   i.    i  i    x       .i  i 

pathv  with  01  tlie  people,  and  relt  bound  to  them    by  no 

tiepeope.  ^-^^^  ^^  sympathy  or  of  interest.  Intrigue, 
squabblings,  plunderings  ruled  even  in  the 
royal  household. 
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Why  Spain  Why  had  Spain  fallen  so  soon  and  so  low, 
and  HO  fast,  vvhile  her  small  dependency  of  Holland,  and 
her  feeble,  if  victorious  adversary,  Enirjand, 
had  risen  to  power  ?  There  an;  two  reasons — 
one  in  the  arbitrary  and  unpaternal  character 
of  its  government,  which  never  fosten^d  indus- 
try, manufactures,  culture  of  mind,  enlighten- 
ment, or  the  elevation  of  the  masses.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  of  Spain  in  those 
days  w^ere  no  more  than  the  slaves  to  the  other 
tenth.  The  other  reason  is,  that  the  vivifying 
power  of  the  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century 
v/as  by  an  intolerant  and  despotic  king  and 
high  priest,  with  the  aid  of  the  Inquisition, 
T\yo  j^'reat     banished   from   Spain.     The   peoj)le    dare    not 

principlos  of 

in<liistry  and  breathe    the     wholesome     air     of    liberty     of 

disregarded,  thouglit,  of  liberty  of    conscience,    of  civil   or 

religious    liberty.     Tliey  did    not    learn  by    a 

happy   experience   the  power  of  God   in  their 


hearts  and  on  their  lives. 
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The  people,    rj 
on  rc'iilizing    (3YI 
their  deliv-     -T^fr 


eranee  and 
the  great- 
ness of  the 
victory,  arc; 
full  of  joy 
and  grati- 
tude. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


JOYFUL   THANKSGIVINGS    IN    ENGLAND. 


HEN  the  people  of  Eno-larid  and  Hol- 
land became  assured  of  and  realized 


f  %  i!;?7  how  great  and  how  complete  was 
their  victory  and  deliverance,  and  saw  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Spanish  plot  of  inva- 
sion, the  demonstrations  of  iov  and  2fratitu«ie 
were  unbounded  and  genuine.  The  people  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  of  every  shade  of  reli- 
gious belief — the  rich  and  poor,  the  nobles  and 
common  people,  Churchmen  and  Puritans — all 
heartily  united  in  rendering  |)raise  to  God  from 
whom  all  their  blessings  flowed. 

Early    in    September    eleven    Spanish    flags, 

Si)anish  flags       i  i         ii         t         1  l  t. 

exliibited  on  t'*^!"^^^  by  the  Londoners,  were  hung  out  on 
London  bridge  as  trophies  of  the  van({uished 
Armada  and  the  defeated  Spaniards.  The  ex- 
hibition was  more  credital)le  to  the  people's 
humanity  than  if,  like  Alva,  they  had  brought 


Eleven 


Jjondon 
bridge. 
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out  as  many   heads   of  prisoner's   and  exposed 

them  to  public  view  on  tliat  great  thoroughfare. 

All  racog-      There  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  deep  sense 
nizo  till!  '■ 

hiuid  of  (JoJ  of  ixratitude,   wliich   souLflit  many  ways  of  ex- 

and  will- 
ingly re-        pressinj^-  itself,  pervaded  the  people.      All  felt 
spond  to  the  •  i        •  i       i     i 

calls  to         that   a  menacing  calannty   had   been   averted, 

thanksgiv-  ^  i       c    i      i    i  •  ^       -i    ^  ^ 

in.r  and  a  wonderiul  deliverance  had   been  vouch- 

safed  tliem.  The  hand  of  the  Almighty  had 
been  made  Ijare  on  their  behalf. 

Several   occasions  of  thanksgiving  \vere  ob- 
served in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.     The  an- 

The  queen's  inversarv  of  the  queen's  birthday,  which  fell  on 

birthday  a  J  1  J ' 

thanksL'iv-  the  Dth  of  Septeudjer,  was  proclaimed  as  a  gen- 
eral holiday  and  thanksi:ivin<j:.  Many  sermons 
were  preached  and  psalms  sung  in  the  churches 
of  Lwadon.  Bonfires,  illuminations  etc.,  bright- 
ened the  mild  autunui  night  following  that 
day.  Also  great  festivity  an«l  much  rejoicing 
abounded  in  many  a  happy  home. 

The  24th  of  November  was  set  apart  by 
royal  proclamation  for  a  public  and  general 
ortTrnk^''  thanksgiving  throughout  England.  The  people 
giving.  willingly  responded  to  the  call,  and  assembled 

in  their  churches,  catliedrals  and  houses  of  wor- 
ship to  render,  with  united  hearts  and  voices, 
thanks  and  praise  to  the   Lord  their  God  for 


ing  holiday. 


The  royal 
proclama- 
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^:l 

enolaxd's  victouv  over  the  armada. 

ISl 

tlie  i,dorions  victory  and  tlie  marvellous  deliver- 
ance.    The    wliol(>.   nation   united   that   day    in 
The  Tc         sinL^ing    a   loud    7V'    Detun,  from   Cornwall   to 

J)(')nn  snng     ^y-r        i  i       i 

al!  over  the   iS orthund)erland,  from    Kent   to   the  shor(?s  (jf 

^'"'^^'  Wales.     As  on  Sabbath,  July  the  2St]i,  all  the 

churches  and  people  had  humbly  supplicated 
the  Almi^htv  for  deliverance  from  the  insolent 
and  powerful  adversary  who  was  concentrating 
his  forces  against  them  at  Calais  and  on  the 
Flemish  coast,  so  they  now  as  earnestly  i-ender 
praise  for  the  answer  given  to  their  prayers. 

The    thard^sgiving   in     tht3  cathedral   of    St. 
Paul's,  London,  surpassed  in  joyfulness,  enthus- 
iasm  and    splendour    any    in    the    memory  of 
'""■  tliose  then  living.     Everything  looked  festive 

A  grand  and  at     her    majesty's    palace    of    Whi,ohall    tliat 

pompous 

progress        morning.     Tlie  queen  pat   on  lier  most  elegant 

from  \yhite- 

ha)!  to  8t.     royal    attire.     She     entered     her    sumptuous 

I'a'    's 

chariot,   whose    seat    was    in    the     form    of   a 
The  queen     thr«ne,  and  which  had  four  pillars  supporting 

ill  a  chario';.  .    ,  ,  ,  i        p  i  • 

of  state,        a  ncli  canopy,  and  was  drawn   by  tour  white 
1^  iMiobW''*  hordes.     Sjie  was  attended   by  her  noble.s  and 
of 'state  ^'^    great  ollicers,  all   moving  in  imposing  grandeur 
t(;  the  catheflral.     The  (pieen,  who  ever  loved 
splendi<i  pageantries  and  shows,  oulsh  ,ne  her- 
self in  great  magnificence  and  royal  grace.     All 


The  cathed- 
ral of  St. 
I'aul's  the 
scene  of 
thanksf;iv- 
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the  line  of  progress  was  thronged  witli  glad- 
some and  lo^'al  thousands,  who  feared  God  and 
The  streets    honoured   their   riueen.      The    streets   through 

of  London 

hung  with     which  the  procession  passed   were  hung  with 

bhie  cloth,  i      i       •       i  i.      i 

etc.  blue   cloth,   in   honour   or   the   navy.     All  the 

great  London  companies  and  guilds  in  goodly 
order  lined  each  side  of  the  streets  aloni:  which 
the  queen  passed.  Many  trophies  of  the  great 
victory   were  borne  in  tiiumphant  procession. 

All  the  great  All    the  great  sea-captains  of  the  land  whose 

men  of 

England,  lieroism  had  won  them  renown,  and  England 
safety  and  glor3%  surrounded  the  queen.  She 
graciously  saluted  them  all,  naming  each  one 


The  queen's  by  his  name.  The  (|ueen  bestowed  a  pension 
of  considerable  value  on  the  Lord  Admiral, 
Howard.  She  promised  small  annuities  to  cer- 
tain of  the  wounded  sailors,  and  of  the  more 
necessitous  officers.  On  all  the  rest  she  poured 
crracious  smiles  and  courteous  words,  which 
she  meant  to  be  in  lieu  of  moi«  substantial 
rewards. 
The  Earl  of  ^^"b"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  leaders  of  the  people,  who 
Leicester       |^.^j  taken  active  part  in  resisting  the  invasion, 

Jirid  died  on  ^  '^ 

the  4th  of      ^j^g  wantinix.     The  place  of  the  Earl  of  Leiccs- 

bept.  inst.  "  '■ 

ter,    the    commander-in-chief    of     the    queen's 
army,   long  the  queen's  special  favourite,  and 
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dear  to  her  to  tlie  last,  was  empty.  Returning 
from  Whitehall  to  his  Castle  of  Kenilworth, 
he  had  fallen  ill  on  the  way  at  Cornbury  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  there,  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tend)er,  just  three  weeks  before  tliis  thanksgiv- 
ing, suddenly  died.  The  veneralile  cathedral 
was  filled  with  eairer  crowds.  Thousands 
could  not  <sdin  dnn'ssion,  thouL,di  thousands 
The  queen     were    within    its    portals.     Tl»e    high-spirited 

honours  the 

heroes.  maiden    (jueen,    her   lion-hearted    sea-captains, 

great  commanders,   wise  statesmen,   and  chief 

All  united     nobles,   l)Owed    their   heads    and    united    their 

in  worship 

and  praise  to  liearts  with  tlie  brave  sailors,  gallant  soldiers, 

God.  -  .       .  1  (•      1        1         1     • 

and  patriotic  peojjie  or  the  land  in  rendering 
A  true  and    grateful    and    gladsome    thanksgiving    to    the 

loyal  thanks- ' 

giving  in  Divine  Majesty  wdio  had  so  graciously  and 
so  marvellously  wrought  the  nation's  deliver- 
ance. The  sacred  walls  of  the  venerable 
cathedral  re-echoed  that  dav  with  true  ex- 
pressions  of  the  nation's  gratitude  and  joy 
as  the  notes  of  the  Te  Dcum  rolled  through 
its  fretted  aisles.  With  tins  appropriate  tri- 
bute to  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
grand  drama  of  England's  triumph  over  her 
Spanish  invaders  closed,  and  the  curtain  fell. 
The  despot  of  Spain   and   the   high   priest  of 


St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 
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The  Kin;,'  r)f 
Spiiiii  iiml 
the  I'ojx?  of 

KollK!  cx- 

cliidcd  from 
Kii^laiul  ffj.  - 
ever. 


The  results 
and  fruits  of 
the  victory 
to  ho  con- 
sidered in 
next  Chaps. 


Romo  woro  excluded  forever  from  supremacy 
in  iMi^land.*  We  may  api)ly  to  S))aiii  tliose 
Avords  of  Holv  Writ,  spoken  of  tlie  invadincf 
bands  of  the  Syrians  wlien  defeated  liy  tlie 
Kinix  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  ICli-^lia:  "  So  tlie 
bands  of  Spain  came  no  more  into  the  land  of 
lui  inland." 

From  following'  the  historical  course  of 
events  leadinuj  u])  to  and  culminating^  in 
victory,  and  from  the  heconunu'  thanksciiviniJi: 
rendered  to  the  Almin;hty,  wlio  bestowed  it,  we 
shall  now  turn  to  consider  the  character  and 
effects,  the  fruits  and  inlluences,  which  have 
flowed  from  th.e  victoiy  to  the  parties  engaged 

*  Elizabeth  reignetl  almost  fifteen  years  after  the  over- 
tlirow  of  the  Armada  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion. She  died  at  Richmond  on  the  'J3r(l  of  March,  1G03, 
at  the  aj^c  of  seventy,  liaving  reigned  forty-live  years. 
During  these  years  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  kingdom,  had  advanced  to  a  high  ele- 
vation. Wealth  had  immensely  increased.  The  national 
revenue,  though  comparatively  small,  had  advanced  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.  The  people  had  liecome  united,  free,  inde- 
pendent and  patriotic.  Intellectual  life  had  been  thoroughly 
awakened,  and  literary  nien  of  tlie  highest  order  ])oured 
forth  copious  and  noble  streams  of  wholesome  literature. 
She  had  wrested  from  Spain  the  supre;naey  of  the  seas, 
and  had  herself  become  misti-ess  of  them.  Her  ships  tra- 
versed every  sea,  and  she  led,  if  she  did  not  control,  the 
connneree  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
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in  the   conflict,  especially  to    those  descended 
from  the  victors,  to  the  cause  of  human  IVoudom, 
ri-hts  and  pro-ress.     The  stru--l..  „}'  I  .>SS  uls(i 
teaches    lessons    which    w<,>    should    learn    and 
remend...r,  and  by  which  our  attitu.le  and  con- 
duct should  he  influenced.      Wo  should,  as  the 
natural    and    political     <lescendants    of    those 
fathers   who   then   stru-^de<l    and   secured    the 
triumph  of  o-reat  and  precious  principles  which 
are  ever  assailed  yet  innuortal,  strive  to  pre- 
serve   and    maintain    them.      These     topics    I 
propose    considering    in    the    chapters    which 
follow. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  VICTORY 


mi 


Wherein  lies  SVwjt' N    cyc-witncss,  judging  of   a  victory  as 

tiiegreatness  --^gJtjLf 

of  a  victory  ?  fcTTE  Complete  or  indecisive,  grand  or  unini- 
j  fW  portant,  would  form  his  estimate 
from  the  qualities  appearing  in  the  parties 
enijnged  in  the  conflict.  If  the  victor,  thouirh 
inferior  in  numbers  and  strength,  hy  his  cour- 
age, skill,  impetuosity,  or  strategy,  has  over- 
come  and   driven  his   adversary  from  the  field, 

iud^zinff    from    these    hi«di  (lualities    he   would 
In  the  cause, 

principles  jironounce  it  complete  or  grand.  Neverthe- 
less, the  greatness  of  the  victory  may  lie  less 
in  the  character  of  the  acti<jn,  than  in  the 
cause  and  principles  which  underlie  it  and  the 
fruits  and  effects  which  follow.  A  great  poet 
has  said  with  general  approval. 


and  conse- 
quences 
rather  than 
the  action 
which 
achieves  it. 


"  'Tis  the  cause  makes  all, 
Degrades,  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall." 
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victory  as 
1  or  uniin- 
estimatc 
lie    parties 
or,  though 
•  his  cour- 
has  over- 
1  the  fiehl, 
he   would 
Neverthe- 
ly  lie  less 
lin  in    the 
t  aiul  the 
i;reat  poet 


The  far- 
reaching  in- 
fluence of 
the  victory 
on  the 
Athenians. 


Scipio's 


The  victory  of  the  little  hand  of  Atlienians  at 
Marathon  over  a  veteran  army  of  Persians,  five 
or  six  times  as  lar'n?,  was  i^reat,  even  in  the 
action.  But  the  consccjuences  of  that  victory 
quite  eclipsed  the  (grandeur  of  the  action,  and 
made  it  memorahle  for  all  time.  For  it  aroused 
in  the  Athenians  consciousness  of  power,  dis- 
posed them  to  call  it  into  e.Kercise,  and  was  the 
first  step  in  their  suhseiiueiit  greatness.  Its 
beneficent  influence  extended  l)eyonil  the 
Athenian  State  to  every  part  of  Ancient 
Greece,  and  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Eui'ope.  It 
was  a  check  on,  and  a  protest  against  despotism 
and  barbarism,  and  an  inspiration  and  impulse 
to  freedom  and  civilization. 

Or,  when  two    centuries  later.   Scipio    van- 


ill." 


Hannibal  and  cfuished  Hannibal  and  his  Cirthagenians  at 
ceniana  Zama,  the  greatness  of  his  victory  lay  less  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  action  in  wliich  it  was  won, 
than  in  the  results  and  consfMpiences  of  the 
power  of  Rome  which  f(jllowed.  For  Hannibal 
in  an  action  at  Cannu',  fourteen  vears  before, with 
half  as  many  troops  as  his  adversary,  had  won 
a  more  brilliant  victoiy  over  the  legions  of 
Rome.  But  Zama  was  the  close  of  Rome's 
struggle    with     the    power   of    Hannibal  and 
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Carthage.  Then  the  Punic  wars  ended.  From 
tliat  hour  Rome's  greatness,  wliich  till  then 
trembled  in  the  ))alance,  became  consolidated 
and  spread,  for  good  or  evil,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 
Englanil's         'fhe  victory  of  England  was  indeeil  great  in 

victory  great 

init-i  the  noble  struggle  l)}'  which  it  was  achieved, 

acliievement.  '  '  "  , 

Ihe  courage,  strategy,  daring  and  impetuosity 

of  lier  seamen  may  be  paralleled,  but  not  e.K- 

celled,  in  the  records  of  history.     To  vanquish 

a  navy  so  renowned,  a  power  so  vast,  as  that 

of  Spain,  was  glor}'  intleed   for  a  fleet  so  small, 

and  n    power  so   little  known,  as  at  that  time 

England  was.     Buttlie  grandeur  of  the  victory 

lies  less  in  the  grandeur  of  the  action,  than  in  its 

her  national  ,  .  i        i  i- 

life,  protest    against    intolerance    and     despotism ; 

its  assertion  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  Protestantism,  for  the  age,  and 
for  mankind.  It  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Eng- 
land's national  life,  a  foretaste  and  promise  of  her 
cominiLj  jrreatness.  It  constituted  her  the  leader 
and  patron  of  western  civilization.  Above  all, 
it  secured  to  her  and  her  people  the  inherent 
and  individual  rights,  the  civil,  religious, 
social  and  spiritual  freedom,  for  which  she  con- 
tended. 


Greater  in 
its  happy 
effects  on 
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In  the  words  of  anotlier,  wc  may  add — "  By 
tliis  siLjnal  discomfiture  of  its  most  dreaded 
and  detested  foe  the  victory  of  tlie  English 
nation  was  liailed  as  the  victory  of  Protestant 
principles  no  less  than  of  natitjnal  independ- 
ence ;  and  the  tidini^s  of  the  national  deliver- 
ance were  welcomed  bv  all  the  reformed 
churches  of  Europe  with  an  ardour  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  proportioned  to  the  intenseness 
of  anxiety  with  which  they  had  watched  the 
event  of  a  conflict,  where  their  own  dearest 
interests  were  staked  alonpf  with  the  existence 
of  their  best  ally  and  their  firmest  pro- 
tector.' * 
What  part        We  niav  now  ask  ourselves,  What  share  or 

or  inherit- 
ance liave      inheritance    in   those  great    conquests    can    we 
we  in  the  111.11 

conqnesTs  of  claun  wliose  lot  has  fallen  on  this  western  side 

those  byL'<>ii*^     i-      1 1  *     1        i-     i        i\r  itt       ,  ,1 

days?  f^t    the  Athmtic  f      We   answer,   We  liave    all 

that  ancestral  bounty  can  bestow,  or  lawful 
heirship  claim.  Wc  have  all  that  rich  and  free 
heritage  which  they  won.  Let  us  not,  then, 
in  our  earnest  pursuit  of  material  interests  and 
personal  advantage,  forget  this,  that  a  legacy 
of  moral,  social  and  religious  freedom  and 
privilege  has  been  be([ueathed  us. 


i 


I:     1 


*Aikens'  Times  of  Elizabeth. 


'f 
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\     :ii 

Most  of  our 
coiKiucsta 
are  on  tlie 
lines  of 
material 
prosperity. 


The  dis- 
parity of  the 
two  forces  in 
numbers  and 
resources. 


We  may  j^lory  in  conquests  over  the  rough 
wastes  of  primeval  forest,  which  we  have  re- 
claimed to  productiveness.  We  may  boast  of 
those  triumphs  of  energy  and  skill  which  have 
constructed  great  highways  and  waterways  of 
travel  and  traffic  over  great  stretches  of  land, 
and  over  lakes  and  rivers.  We  may,  also,  in 
our  progress  in  commercial  enterprise  and  the 
arts  of  life.  But  most  of  our  conquests  are  on 
the  lines  and  in  the  interests  of  material  pro- 
sperity and  civilization.  Even  the  wars  waged 
by  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  loSS,  on  this 
side  the  ocean,  have  for  the  most  part  looked  to 
achieving  material  prosperity,  rather  than  the 
triumph  of  great  economic  or  religious  prin- 
ciples, or  to  widening  the  sphere  of  human 
happiness,  the  reign  of  righteousness  and 
Dfood-will  anions:  men. 

The  struixixl^^  under  review  is  noble  and 
instructive  in  these  aspects  of  it.  Those 
fathers  struggled  against  despotism  and  for 
liberty,  against  intolerance  and  for  freedom, 
against  the  supreme  authority  of  man  over  the 
conscience, and  for  the  absolute  authority  of  God 
alone ;  against  dogma,  and  for  the  rights  of 
reason  against  the  reign  of  ignorance,  and  for 
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the  spread  of  knowled^re.  The  forces  which 
assailed  them  were  the  luasseil  p  )Wt!rs  of  the 
Most  Catiiolic  Kinijf  of  Spain,  His  Holiness  the 
*  Pope  of  Rome,  the  C'atholic  LeaiLjue  of  France, 
and  the  sympathy  of  tlie  whole  pa})al  world. 
This  shows    This  immensely   superior    force,    with   all    its 

greatly  in  "  «  i  • 

favour  of      vast  resources,  appealini,'  to  tiie  arbitrament  ot 
"g'l"  .       war,  moved  for  the  con(|uest  of  EnLjIand  and 
the  establishment  of    absolute   power. 

En<Tland  had  not  then   more  than  four  and 

a  (quarter  million  of  souls — even  at  the  close  of 

Elizabeth's  reign  she   had  scarcely   four  and  a 

The  tlis-        half  millions.    In  round  numbers,  then,  we  may 

parity  of  the  i       i       i  l      L^     J.^  ^    l-  i 

powers  con-  say  she  had  one-tenth  the  population  and  one- 
lug-  twentieth  the  wealth,  with  none  of  the  prestige 
of  Spain.  Her  only  ally,  the  little  State  of 
Holland,  had  not  then  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  of  population,  and  was  herself  engaged 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  same 
enemy,  on  behalf  of  the  same  great  principles 
of  freedom.     We    must    farther    observe,  that 

TheCatholic  scarcely  one-half  the   people  of  Englaml  were 

population  i  -i       ii  ii  i     ii> 

of  Ku'rland    then    Protestants,  while    the   other    halt    were 

Protestant.^  Roman  Catholics,  and,  therefore,  in  sympathy 

with   Spain.     Hence,  the   victory    won    under 

such   circumstances   has  rare  grandeur  and  a 

seldom  equalled  glory. 
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The  victory 
noble  and 
glorioua. 


Had  Spain 
triutnplied, 
how  changed 
the  life  of 
England. 


The  far- 
reaching 
fruits  and 
results  of 
the  victoiy 
of  1588. 


The  inspiration  under  wliich  the  people  anil 
tlieir  leaders  acted  was  not  the  hope  of 
material  advantage,  gain  or  glory ;  but 
to  secure  freedom,  independence  and  the 
exercise  of  their  civil  and  reliujious  rijxhts. 
Had  Spain  been  victorious  in  the  Channel,  had 
she  triumphed  at  Gravelines,  not  only  would 
freedom  and  national  independence  have 
Hed  from  Enijland,  but  the  rii^hts  of  conscience 
and  the  liberties  of  the  ago  been  driven  into 
exile  for  many  a  year.  The  gloomiest  despot, 
the  most  intolerant  bigot,  the  most  despicable 
man  whose  lot  has  been  to  rule,  would  have 
swayed  the  sceptre  and  worn  the  crown  of  the 
land  of  the  free.  The  chief  priest  of  Rome, 
and  his  legions  of  Jesuits,  with  the  help  of  the 
Inquisition,  would  have  turned  merry  England 
into  a  land  of  sorrow  and  groans,  of  crowded 
prisons  and  hideous  scatiblds,  of  bloody  blocks 
and  smoking  stakes. 

But  the  greatness  of  the  victory  reaches  for- 
ward and  outward  beyond  that  land  and  time. 
It  nmst  be  followed  in  the  ever-increasinjr 
number  of  free  and  enlightened  colonics,  states 
and  nations  springing  from  that  fruitful  source. 
England  was    then  beginning  her   remarkable 
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career  as  a  mothci-  of  culonies.  She  had  oven 
tlieii  made  her  first  experiin(!nts.  She  had 
explored  the  Roanoki',  and  attempted  ])lantinjjf 
that  t'ruitrul  colonial  vin(\  wliieh  >he  named 
Vliyin'ut,  in  honour  of  her  maiden  (pieen,  A 
little  later,  a  company  of  her  consci*  nce-respect- 
in«T  children  colonized  the  roLjioiis  now  known 
Settlint;  in    as  Massacliusetts  and(  ■oiniecticut.     By-and-by 

the  c'liloiiii  s 

now  forming  lier  colonies  multiplied   in  nmnher  and  power, 

the  United 

statts  of       rtiid   at  len;rth   formed   a   ufreat   nationalitv  of 

America.         ,,     •  ,  .  i        •  ,.  , 

their  own,  worknii;  out  a  destuiy  tor  them- 
selves— a  destinv  which  will  he  L,n'and  and  en- 
durinc^  while  she  adheres  to  and  preserves  the 
great  principles  which  triumphed  in  l'nS!S. 
The  Canv  (^cinada,  a  younger  <haug]iter  of  the  same 
(han  colon     nursing  mother,  includes  a  irroui)    of  colonies, 

les.  n  >  r.  1  . 

most  of  whom  cherish  the  traditions,  love  the 
history,  and  wish  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
government,  of  ri.digion,  of  progress,  of  justice 
and  civilization,  which  she  inherits  with  the 
goodiv  dower  of  more  than  a  zone  of  this  broad 
continent  of  North  America. 
Others  The  Mother  Country  lias  still   other  colonies 

north  and  .  i    '  i  i  i       <• 

south  of  u?.  and  possessions  on  the  north  and  south  oi  us — 
in  Newfound lantl  and  the  West  Indies. 

At  home  the  four  and  a  quarter  millions  ha\e 
grown  to  thirty-six.    Her  United  Kingdom  now 
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Her  posacs- 
sions. 


Hor  great- 

nt'HH  litis 
bf'en  from 
1588. 


It  is 

brighter 
and  fairer 
than  ever 
befoi-e. 


All  has 
been  the 
outcome  of 
these  300 
yeara. 


includes  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland.  Her 
colonies  are  found  on  the  liiLjIi  i)laces  of  the 
earth  in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  lleinis[)here — 
at  Gibraltar,  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Mope,  on 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa.  Her 
hand  is  on  the  helm  of  afi'airs  in  Ki^'ypt,  and  her 
power  upholds  the  "  sick  man  '  at  C-onstanti- 
nople.  She  sways  her  sceptre  over  more  than 
two  hundred  and  tifty  millions  of  the  followers 
of  Buddha  and  Mohammed  in  India,  and  is  as 
potent  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java  in 
the  East  Indies,  as  in  those  of  New  Provid- 
ence or  Jamaica  in  the  West.  She  has  become 
the  teacher  of  civilization  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  alma  mater  of  many 
nations.  The  throne,  constitution,  and  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  EnL,dand  in  1S88 
stand  fast  by  all  the  benign  principles  of  free- 
dom anJ  independence,  whose  triumphant  de- 
fence was  achieved  in  1588  How  much  far- 
ther and  for  how  much  Ioniser,  Britain's  career 
of  benelicent  expansion,  of  civilization,  liberty 
and  power  will  extend,  we  cannot  tell.  Her 
principles  of  rij^ht  are  immortal.  She  cannot 
perish  wdiile  they  vitalize  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

p:fi'E(Ts   of   the   vktowv    on    the   caise   of 

FliEEDOM. 


t;  .1  ...ri       r'rT^TT)iHE   existence   of    a    new    political   and 
tk-al  an. I         /\\M>  p'  ' 

moral  force   (s^v|l;;iX     nioral  force  Was  established.     Protcs- 

appearsand     (<^,<,t  g^ 

takes  Its         ^^ii^ljf^     tants  no  lon-^-r  consiiiered  it  doubtful 
jtlace  in  Eu- 
rope, whether  they  could  sustain  themselves  ai^ainst 

the  organized  hostility  of  Spain,  Rome  and  the 

Holy  LeajTue.     The  spirit  of  freedom,  conscious- 

I'rotcstant    ness  of  power  and   conviction  of   their  riLjhts 

principli'S       ,       ,  ,  .  (•      i     •  •     i  i 

and  convio-  ha.d  SO  taken  possession  ot  tlieii'  minds,  and 
Ito  reiVrcssc'tl  ^'^^^•'^^  forces  SO  animated  them,  that  the  old  <les- 
y  force.  potisms  which  ruled  only  by  force  could  no 
longer  repress  them.  Philip's  hopes  now  turned 
to  and  centred  in  the  Catholic  Lea<.{ue,  whose 
leader,  supported  by  Philip's  gold,  was  that 
unscrupulous  Catholic,  the  Duke  of  (Juise. 
Through  his  intermuddlings  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  France  and  the  influence  of  his  money, 
the  King  of  Spain  now  saw  with  joy  the  whole 
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population  of  Franco  divided   into  two  hostile 
catnps — the  ljua<aier.s  and  tlio  Iluijuenots. 

The  vi*ar  foliowin-'  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
Henry  III.  of  Franco  fell  by  the  liand  of  an 
assasdu,  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  under  the  title 
of  Heiijy  iV.,  the  leader  of  the  IIu;,aienot8, 
claimed  the  crown  of  France.  'J'his  heroic 
younuf  prince  was  every  inch  a  soldier  and  a 
king,  and  in  the  face  of  Philip,  the  Loai;ue  and 
the  Guises,  ascended  the  throne  of    France. 

The  Pope,  Philip,  and  the  Lea<.'iie,  all  de- 
nounced Henry  Jis  ii  lieretic,  and  aroused  and 
incited  the  Catholics  of  France  ai^ainst  him. 
lie  triiim})hed  after  a  severe  and  sanguinary 
contest,  and  a  Protestant  prince  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  France.  Intluonced  by  his  political 
interests — for  Henry  hjoked  on  both  Protes- 
tantism and  Roinanism  only  as  means  to  an 
end — he  renounced  Prctestantism  and  espoused 
Romanism,  saying,  "Surely  France  is  worth  a 
Uiass."  But  he  continued  to  befriend  his  old 
allies;  and  in  1598  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes 
became  law,  securinix  a  reconnition  to  the 
Huguenots  of  e(|ual  civil  and  religious  rights. 

Though  England  had  successfully  asserted 
her  protest  against  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
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The  supro-    slie  liad  ijot  afliniicd  the  supremacy  of  Christ, 

iiiiicy  not  of    1      ,   1      ,  ,  ,.  ,     ,        ,         ,   ,  .         1    ,         ,  , 

tli-/|)(»|)i!,  t^ut  liail  transtcrnMl  i\u\  headship  ot  the  church 
Cliiist  l)ut  ^^  ''•''"  '^"vereii^n.  He  liud  not  yet  learned  to 
"f  ^'"' •'^"^'^'''' practice   the    toleration    which    inheres   in   the 

ci^'ii,  was        ' 

Kn^'laiid'a      principles  of  Protestantism,      (.hieen   lOlizaheth 

lact.  '  ' 

held   on   this   point  the   same   o|)inions  as  her 
Henry  vril.  father,  lleurv  VIII.      He  sent  Catholics  to  the 

Sl'llt    MUM   to 

tlui  stali*!  for  stake  for  denyiun"  liis  own  supremacy,  and  Pro- 

icfusiiiL;  it 

to  h'uu.  testants   for   denyiiiLj    the    llomish    doctrine   of 

'J'ransuhstantiation.       She     would      allow     no 

supremacy  which    slu;    supposed  infriuifed    on 

Kli/;il)oth      her  own.     She  ratetl  with  unspariuLj  severity, 

almost  as  t'X-  ,  •   i       i  i     ,i 

trfuu."  on  Ikt "^    promptly    })Uiushe(l,    any   one,   whether    m 
pruroijative.  i-  i.    ii  i      j.i  •       i.i  i 

'       °  parliament,  tlirounh   the   press,  or  m  tli<i  pul- 

pit, who  infrini(ed  on  her  prerogative.  She 
refused  freedcjm  of  dehate  on  any  <|uestion 
which  touched  this  tender  point. 

i\;nry  tne<l       c;]j^;  j.^,j^|^  persons  to  prison  who  wrote  or  pub- 

lor  felony, 

condemned    Hslicd  tluiii^s  oti'ensive  to  lier.     A   Mr.  IV'iiry,  a 

and  hanged. 

Welsh  minister,  the  supposed  author  of  a  squib 
entitled,  "  Martin  Marprelate,"  was  tried  for 
felony.  He  was  charj^^'ed  with  sayin<^^  in  the  way 
of  aspersion  of  the  (juecn's  rrood  faith,  that  "  the 
queen,  having  been  put  on  her  throne  by  tlie 
gospel,  had  suii'ered  the  gospel  to  reach  no  fur- 
ther than  the  end  of  her  .sceptre."     For  this  he 
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severely. 


Hated  dis- 
sent. 


was  found  guilty,  was  sentenced  and  hanged. 

Udal  impri-  Another  Puritan  minister,  Mr.  Udal,  was  tried, 
condennied  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
wfis  detained  till  he  died.  The  plea  of  con- 
science, for  which  Elizabeth  had  previously 
affirmed  her  respect,  did  not  save  them. 

Elizabeth's  i^reatest  severities  arose  from  her 
zeal  in  enforcing  uniformity  of  worship,  or 
conformitv  to  the  service  of  the  Established 
Church.  She  did  not  punish  men  for  their 
opinions  or  doctrines,  but  for  refusing  to  con- 
form. She  hated  Analjaptists,  sectaries  and  all 
kinds  of  dissent,  and  punished  them  with  im- 
prisonment, confiscation  of  goods  and  banish- 
ment.   She  thus  argued:  "To   allow   churches 

Queen  Eliza- with  contrary  rites  and  ceremonies  were  noth- 

beth's  tight  „        ,.    . 

for  unifor-     ing  else  but  to  SOW  religion  out  of  religion,  to 

distract  jTfood  men's  minds,  to  cherish   factious 

mer.'s    humours,    and    to    mingle    divine    and 

human  thini^s. " 
Her  Protes-       jj^j.   Protestantism   came   far   short  of  the 

tantisni  com- 
pared with    liberal,     truly     catholic    and     comprehensive 

that  of  .  . 

William  the  Protestantism  of  that  most  virtuous  and  noble 

Sil«"t,  .  „     .      .  ,  ^ 

Prince  of  representative  of  it  in  the  Low  Countries — 
William  the  Silent,  whose  assassination  Philip 
had  effected  four  years  previous  to  the  inva- 
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His  the  type  sion.     His  included  jjjeneral  toleration  of  every 

of  that 

whicli  is        lonii  oi  Lliristiaii    worslup   wlucli   mens  con- 

provc'd  iuid   sciences    bound    them    to    remler.      He  desired 

iiH^lCltes"    ^^'^^  '"  ^^^^  \^o\v  Countries   freedom  should   be 

taut  and       u-jvon  Ei)isc()i)alia!is  and  Puritans,  Anabaptists 

countries.      j^,i,|  Catliolics,  Calvinists  and    hutherans.     He 

was  a  strict  Calvinist  himself,  and  would  have 

secured  this  larger  liberty  for  his  i,wn  country 

had  not  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  cut  liini  off 

in  the  midst  of  his  day. 

Elizabeth's  Protestantism  was  a,o'ain  very 
different  in  its  principles  from  the  liomanism 
of  her  adversary,  Philip  of  Spain.  He  pun- 
ished every  form  of  dissent  with  burying,  or 
burninix  alive,  with  drowninjx,  imiirisonment, 
torture  or  exile.  Elizabeth  was  opposed,  at 
least  in  her  eaidier  years,  to  putting  any  one  to 
TheJesuita  death  on  account  of  his  religious  beliefs.     She 

and  otliers  of 

the  Catholic  did    not    then   exceed    imposing  tines,  banish- 

l)riests  who  .  .  "  . 

sufFered         meut  or  imprisonment.      Ihose  Jesuits,  priests, 

capital  pun-         ,  .  .  i  i  t  i      iv 

ishnicnt  did^"^*'  seminarian  renegades  wlio  returned  alter 
treason  not  l^^"^'>J^,i?  been  banished,  and  engaged  in  treason- 
for  tiieir        ,^|j|^^  practices,  were  executed,  not  for  belie vini; 

faith.  ^  '^ 

in  transubstantiation  or  the  seven  sacraments, 
but  for  treason,  and  for  teaching  the  ]ieople  it 
was  right  to  di.sown  and  murder  their  (pieen. 


i 
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ITS    EFFECTS   OX    ENGLAND  S    NATIONAL    LIFE. 


The  pi'ogress 
of  inotleni 
life  iiiconi- 
])iitil>lu  with 
the  Itcliefs 
and  usa;,'os 
of  mcdia'val 
times. 


The  ascend- 
ency of  Pro- 
testantism 
secured. 


^.^JIE  .supremacy  of  the  p(jpe,  the  ab- 
solute power  of  kin<.,rs,  obedience 
to  iiieJi.'eval  dogmas  and  forms  of 
religion,  were  proved  by  tlie  victory  of  158(S. 
to  be  inconsistent  with  national  growth,  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  love  of  liberty,  and  the 
full  development  of  Protestantism.  The  results 
of  the  struggle  were  marvellous  and  manifold. 
Many  hitherto  open  questions  were  thereby 
permanently  settled.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Protestant  ascendency  was  secured,  not  only 
in  England,  but  also  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  latter  country  the  struggle  with  Spain 
was  above  everything  else,  we  may  say  \\  s 
solely,  for  religious  freedom — for  liberty  of  con- 
science, of  thought,  of  belief  and  of  worship. 
The  destruction  of  the  Armada  paralyzed  the 
power  of   the  Inquisition   in   those  provinces, 
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It  leads  to 
the  breaking 
up  of  the 
C.itliolic 
League. 


It  leads  also 
to  the  eleva- 
tion of  tiie 
I'rotestant 
I'rince 
Henry  of 
Navarre  to 
the  throne 
of  France. 


It  confirmed 
James  VI. 
in  his  at- 
tachment to 
the  reform- 
ed religion. 


and  settled  forever  their  severance  from  the 
crown  and  kinL^^dnm  of  Spain. 

It  also  jjrepared  tlic  way  for  and  led  to  the 
break ini;  up  of  the  Catholic  Lvalue,  wliose 
vital  principle  was  death  to  Protestanti.sni,  to 
freedom  of  thought,  belief  or  worship,  all  of 
wdiich  was  brantjed  as  heresy.  It  settled  the 
fate  of  the  Duke  of  (Uiise,  the  leader  of  the 
armies  of  the  Leasfue.  It  determined  the  sta- 
bility  of  the  Reformation  in  those  states  of 
Germany  which  had  previously  receiver!  it.  To 
it  also,  and  to  the  power  it  exercised  on  the 
French  nation,  may  largeh'  be  ascribed  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Protestant  Prince  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  the  throne  of  France.  It  also  con- 
firmed James  VI.  of  Scotland  in  his  profession 
of  attachment  to  the  reformed  relio'ion  estab- 
lished in  his  land,  and  held  out  the  stronwst 
motives  to  induce  him,  as  heir-presumptive  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  successor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  firmly  adhere  to  antl  defend  the 
Protestant  religion. 

The  victor}^  of  15cSM  led  the  great  majority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  England 
to  conform  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
gathered  them    and  those  hitherto  indifferent 
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i  i 


Drew  in  the 

Catholics 
into  the 
Established 
Church. 


This  the 
wisest  and 
the  safest 
course. 


Elizabeth 
not  inclined 
to  persecu- 
tion before 
1588. 


about  religion,  into  the  Church  of  England. 
Many  who  ImJ  hitherto  hoped  for  a  re.stora- 
tion  of  tlic  ancient  religion  now  .saw  their 
dream  dissipated,  and  a  wider  gulf  than  ever 
separating  England  and  Rome.  A  ninjoiity, 
perhap.s,  of  the  English  jieople  had  up  to  that 
time  hoped  that  with  the  advent  of  a  new 
sovereign,  particularly  while  tlic  Queen  of 
Scots  lived,  who  was  heir,  after  Elizabeth,  to 
the  crown,  that  the  papal  religion  would  be 
arain    established. 

The  events  of  the  year  extinijuished 
all  such  hopes.  For  even  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  Mar3''s  son,  who  was  sure  to 
succeed  Elizabeth,  having  espoused  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  having  shown  no  signs 
of  sympathy  with  Philip  or  the  Catholic 
League,  gave  no  ground  for  them  to  expect 
anything  in  that  direction.  There  was  no 
cheering  prospect,  therefore,  before  them.  It 
was  either  conformity,  or  privation,  hardship, 
suffering  or  persecution.  For  the  queen, 
though  opposed  neither  to  Romish  doctrines 
nor  persons,  rejected  entirely  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  and  asserted  her  own.  She  enter- 
tained up  to  this  period  of  her  life  an  affirmed 
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aversion  to  persecution  for  matters  of  con- 
science, and  to  tlie  IiKiuisition  in  all  its  forms. 

The  queen  But  she  iusisteil    on    linil'ormit}' of  outward 

becoiii  s  a        . 

persejutor     rites  and  worship.     In  her  latter  years  she  ear- 
in  enforcing     .     ,  ,  .  .   ,  .  ... 
conformity'!    ^^icd   out  lier  notions  with  a  seventy  winch  no 

refinement  of  reasoning  or  stretch  of  charity 
can  justify.     In  enforcing  this  anti-Protestant 
enactment  she  punished  CathoHcs  and  Protest- 
ants, Anabaptists   and    Calvinists    with    cfpuil 
severity.     Indeed    the    evidence  goes  to  show 
More  in-        that  she  inclined  more  to  favour  Catholic  non- 
favour  conformists  than  Protestant.     For  in  her  doc- 
thauVix)-      trinal     beliefs    .she    was    more    Catholic    than 
tcstant  non-  p^.Qtestant.     Her   court,  durini:r   niost   of    her 

conformists.  '^ 

life,    was    more    tlian    half    iilled     by   young 

Catholics.  The  Puritans  had  been  her  safety 
and  defence,  had  stood  by  her  in  all  emergen- 
cies, an<i  had  shown  the  highest  rectitude,  loy- 
alty, capacity  and  character  in  her  service. 
Her  great  ministers,  Cecil,  Walshingham,  Davi- 

The  con-       son    and     others    were    Calvinists.     Tiiey    had 

spiouous  tal-  p  1  11  1  1  ,  1     •    •   i 

cuts  and        lormed     and    shown    lier    iiow  to    administer 

thTpuHtarfs  ^^^^y  ^^'^^  ^"*^   great    measure,  which  led  to 
al)out  the      Yiqv  fifreatness  and  success. 

queen.  " 

^  The  Catholics,  on  the  otiier  hand,  had  con- 

spired against  her,  had  risen  in  insurrection,  had 
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Six  of  the 
couHpirators 
ill  the  plot  for 
the  (piecfii's 
life  were  of 
her  own 
househohl. 


lUiheral  to 
her  Puritan 
minister 
Walshing- 
ham. 


In  the  Strug 
gle  many  of 
the  Catho- 
lics become 
patriotic  in 
their  fef;l- 
ings.     They 
become 
strongly 
English. 


plotted  for  taking  away  her  life.  Six  of  tlie 
youiiij^  persons  enj^oiged  in  tlio  Ballard  and  Bab- 
ino-ton  plot  to  destroy  her  life,  were  young  Ca- 
tholics residing  in  her  household.  These  beintr 
proved  guilty  were,  by  law,  executed.  Her 
great  ministers,  whom  we  have  just  named,  and 
others  of  like  fidelity  and  ability,  received 
scant  rewards  and  small  thanks  from  her  for 
their  splendid  services.  Walshingham,  to  whose 
skill  ami  fidelity  she  owed  the  discovery  and 
exposure  of  the  plot,  died  penniless,  and  she 
even  allowed  his  effects  to  be  sold  to  pay  some 
debt  said  to  be  due  her,  while  his  family  re- 
ceived no  pension  or  consideiation  from  the 
queen.  Notwithstanding  her  illiberal  treat- 
ment of  her  Puritan  supporters,  no  one  of  them 
was  ever  charged  with  disloyalty  to  her. 

The  feelings  of  English  Catholics  rose  to 
something  like  patriotism  when  they  saw  that 
Philip  meant  to  destroy  the  nation's  independ- 
ence, and  make  England  a  province  of  his 
kingdom,  or  dependency  for  one  of  his  chil- 
dren or  appointees.  In  the  failure  of  Philip's 
great  enterprise,  undertaken  in  the  name  of 
religion,  and  at  the  wish,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pope,  they  saw  a  solemn  appeal  to 
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The  super-    the    ordeal  of  war,  going  agauist  the  church, 

stition  of  the         i  •      r.  . 

age  evoked    and  m  tavour  of  the  (jueen.     The  superstition 

the  result  of     „     ,  i      •        <■  p    j.i     i. 

the  struggle  ^>i  that  age  was  so  strongly  in  iavour  oi  that 
])res.siou  of  J'it,'dia'val  mode  of  settling  weighty  and  subtle 
ull-?.!!"^  (luestions,  that  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  sot 
against  [j^  afterward  amono'  the  Catholics.     The  winds 

hpaui,  and  " 

for  England,  of  heaven,  the  seas  and  tempests,  were  regarded 
as  God's  ministers,  and  the  favour  of  Heaven 
had  been  invoked  by  the  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
and  his  blessing  bestowed  with  fullest  assur- 
ance of  succe.ss ;  yet  total  and  terrible  failure 
had  followed. 

All  the  circumstances  and  occurrences  of 
the  struggle  signified  the  disapprobation  of 
the  God  of  battles  to  the  side  in  whose 
favour  tlieir  prejudices  lay.  There  was  a 
general  acquiescence  in  the  belief  that  the  de- 
cision of  Heaven  was  for  Englaml,  and  against 
Spain.  No  event  of  modern  history,  not  even 
the  landing  of  William  of  Orange,  or  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  furnishes  sucli  manifold  and 
palpable  evidence  of  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  than  is  sliown  in  the  failure  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  of  Englanil  and  the  grand 
catastrophe  with  whicli  it  closed.  The  battle 
of    Gravelines   was    as    truly  the    triumph    of 


This  view 
prevailed 
generally 
with  the 
Catholics. 
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The  battle    Protestantism  and  liberty  over  Romanism  and 

of  (Jiave-         ,  .  >  1        1     ,    1         (.    ,  1        T->  1 

lines  as  truly  despotism,    as  the  battle  or   the   Boyne  under 

a  tiiumpli  of  Atr.,,.  .       ,  111  1    i.  ii 

liberty  as      V\  liliaiii,  just  one  hundred  ycars  later,  was  the 
the  battle  of  ^,.j^^,,^lj  of   freedom  of    conscience   over   sub- 

tlie  lioyiie  i 

of  the  lights  jjj.fjj^^JQ,,  (jj'  j^j^  rifflits  to  either  pope   or  kinfj. 
of  con-  **  ^  *     ^  ^ 

If  Queen   Elizabeth's  prestige  was  high  before 
tlie   invasion,  it  was  much  hiijjher  after.     The 


science. 


splendid  abilities,  courage  and  patriotism  of 
Admiral  Drake,  the  greatest  of  England's  sea- 
caj)tains,   outshone   the    foremost   admirals  of 


English 
supremacy 
upon  tile 
ocean  fol- 
lowed the 


Admiral 
Drake  the 
foremost 

mai'ider  of     tlie  Armada.     He  was   not  only  the   grandest 
13  ( ay.        ^j.  i^j^o'land's    many   noble   naval    commanders 
and  lighters,  but  he  was  s6cond  to  none  in  the 
world. 

The   star   of     the    British    navy    then    rose 
above  the  national  horizon.     It  soon  displaced 
Spain  from  her  supremacy  upon  the  ocean,  and 
downfall  of   ^,^came  itself  mistress  of  the  seas.      Through 

opaiii.  '^ 

all  the  vicissitudes  of  revolution  and  change 
of  dynasty,  from  that  time  till  now,  she  has 
not  surrendered  her  rule  upon  the  wave.  A 
sense  of  yet  untried  power,  the  true  index  of 
undeveloped  greatness,  possessed  the  hearts  of 
the  younger  generation  of  both  nobles  and 
people  at  that  time.  We  venture  to  believe 
that  a  sense    of    mature  and  unspent  power, 


fr    II 
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Knglaiid's     greater    tliaii  ever  before,  lies  in  that    glory- 
power  on  the  ,  ,  .  ,„, 
so;i  still         covered  arm  oi  lier  power,  in  l.SScS.      llie  ques- 
tion of  reliirion  soon  became  identitied  in  the 


frosh  unci 
unspent. 


minds  of  tlic  victors  witli  that  of  country. 
Unhappily,  as  we  think,  the  fpieen  clung  with 
uncoiiiproinisiiig  tenacity  to  lier  notions  of 
iiniforinity.  She  failed  to  discover  or  learn 
Eliz:il)otirs    the   possibilities  that  hu'  within  her  power,  in 

notions 

ultout  uni-     grantini;  a  i^eneral  toleration  of  reliirious  wor- 

i:)nnity 

Mind  her       ship.     It  was   reserved  for  a  later  time,   and 
h"lessin'^s  of  furthor  outwoiklng  of  the  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism to  establish  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  realm. 

Mr.  Froude,  with  equal  justness  and  truth, 
says,  concerning  the  iniluencc  of  the  great 
awakeiiiui;  of  the  sixteenth  centurv :  "  The 
countries  which  rejected  the  Reformation  never 
an'ain  had  freedom  ottered  to  them  in  the  dress 
of  a  purer  religion.  'J'he  rejection  returned 
upon  them  as  a  revolution,  as  the  negation  of 
all  religion.  In  Austria,  in  Spain,  in  France, 
in  Italy,  the  Church  has  been  stripped,  step  by 
step,  of  its  wealth,  of  its  power,  even  of  its 
control  over  the  education  of  the  people.  Prac- 
tical life  has  become  secularized,  and  culture 
and  intelligence  have  ceased  to  interest  them- 
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selves  in  a  creed  wliicli  they  no  longer  believe. 
])octrine  may  be  piled  upon  doctrine.  The 
laity  are  conteniptuoiisly  iiiilitforent,  and  leave 
the  priests  in  possession  of  the  field  in  which 
reasonable  men  have  ceased  to  expect  any  good 
thing  to  grow.  This  is  the  only  fruit  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of 
all  the  ettbrts  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition, 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew^  and  the  religious  wars  of  Philip 
11.  ...  While  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
losing  the  countries  it  persuaded  to  refu.se  the 
Reformation,  it  exults  in  the  converts  which  it 
is  recovering  from  the  nations  which  become 
Protestant.  It  fails  to  see  that  its  success  is 
its  greatest  condemnation.  Protestantism  alone 
has  kept  alive  the  sentiment  of  piety  which, 
when  allied  with  weakness  of  intellect,  is  the 
natural  prey  of  superstition." 
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CJIAlTEll  XXllI. 

EVIDENCES  OF  THE   UL'LINc;   OK   A    DIVINE   IIANJ). 

Hontivog.      ♦/'^fT4  '^K  approve  tlie  followinii-  ju^t  an-l  woll- 

of  tlu- rule     Tc^flltm''^     expressed  iii'lifment,  by  the  enliiiht- 
of  Divine        Y  mW^  .        .  .  .       . 

Providence,    f    'y^yt     ened  foreigner,  Mr.    Uentivoglio,  in 

reference  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  Armada  of 
Spain,  which  threatenccl  tlic  overtlirow  of  the 
power  of  England. 

Says  he  :  "  Few  enterprises  were  ever  more 
deeply  weighed,  few  preceded  by  more  im- 
mense preparations,  and  none,  pcrliaps,  ever 
attended  with  a  more  unfortunate  issue.  How 
vain  and  fallacious  are  the  best  concerted 
schemes  of  men !  Thus  often  Divine  Provi- 
dence, in  the  wisdom  of  His  impenetmble 
desinfns,  has  determined  the  fate  of  our  enter- 
prises  t|uite  contrary  to  the  presumptuous 
expectations  of  human  foresight."  * 

*Tytler,  Vol.  V.,  p.  89. 
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A  most  W(3  (A'  t'i;^'litc'en  cii^^lity-iMLjlifc  ouL^lit  to  learn 

obvious  IcH-    ,.  •    1  i  ii  •       1      1-  1        1 

son, i.^.,  tliiii  "*f>'"  "'toon  t'iL,'nty-('iL,Mit  this   Jastini,'   ami    ol)- 
(liiTitcil  iiml  ^'"'11'^  lesson,  VIZ.,  that  the  overruiiii'^   hand   oi 

dctfnuin.Ml    Di^.i,,^.  IVovidcMcc  (liroctcd  an<l  detuniiincd  the 
the  result. 

result  of  the  contest.  The  same  hand  is  inileed 
similarly  related  to  all  the  occurrences  ami 
events  of  individual,  national  and  ,t;eneral  his- 
tory. For  God  is  in  the  outworkinij  as  lie  is 
the  final  end  of  the  course  of  human  events. 
The  hand  of  In  no  ;^"reat  crisis  of  modern  times  is  the  <lis- 

(Jod  i)|-e.si.l-  . 

iiiL' .111(1  His  piny   or    a    J)ivino    control     more    maniiestly 

NVill  dctlT-  ,  il  •  I-         1  T  •    i  L\ 

ininiu-' at      Hiiovvn    tliau    HI    hnghiiid  s    victory    over    the 
d  ei  ou.     A^i-iiimij^  aii,!  (;]n>  invadinn;  hosts  of  Spain.     As 

tlie  fate  of  Waterloo  in  LSlo  was  not  entirely 
due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dcclimj  of  Napo- 
leon's mental  powers,  the  weakness  of  his 
army,  or  the  slipperiness  of  the  battle-ground 
from  recent  rains  ;  so  neither  was  it,  on  the 
other,  to  a  special  exaltation  of  \V(>llinj,'ton's 
genius,  the  greater  bravery  of  the  allied  armies, 
or  their  more  advantageous  position  or  move- 
Thc  control  nients ;    but  because  the  will  of  the  Supreme 

and  direu-       t-»    i         t  i  n     i      i       •  !•     t 

tion  of  I'ro-   Kuler  directed  and  controlled  the  issues  oi  the 

vidence  ,  rni  •  j.    •  •      i  •       i^ 

manifest  in  <-liiy-  Ihiswas  most  impressively  so  in  t,n(f- 
stni.r<dc'oT  1^^"'^'-^  struggle  with  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
the  English  Channel  in  1588.     God's  presiding 


1588. 
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presence  was  as  inatnl'i'st  in  tin-  incidents  and 
occtirrencos  of  tliat  inoim-ntous  crisis,  and 
as  imj)r(vssivt>ly  felt  in  the  history  of  the 
AiiLjlo-Sa.Koii  i-a(!e,  as  His  presidiiiL,^  pr(v 
scnce  was  impressively  stamped  upon  Mie  his- 
tory of  the  children  of  Israid  at  the  lied  Sea 
and  l)y  the  Jordan.  The  facts  of  th(»  case 
should  1)0  remembered,  and  their  ohvious  s\<^- 
nillcaJici!  adnntted,  otherwise  we  will  not  learn 
the    lessons    th(.>y    teach.     Ohsei'vi;    this,    then, 

In  thfi  (loath  from  the  first,  that  when  the  C'aptain-General 
of  tlioCiipt.-  '■ 

(Jenenvl  of     of  the  Armada,  that  ahle  and  ex[)erienced  sea- 
tlio  Annula, 

captain,  the  Ma/fjuis  of  Santa  Crux,  had  his 
fleet  ready  to  sail  from  Lishon,  he  was  taken 
seriou.sly  ill  and  suddenly  died.  The  vice- 
admiral  also,  who  was  little  levs  ho'.^oured  for 
his  naval  skill,  unexpecte<lly  died  ahout  the 
same  time.  This  caused  a  delay  of  a  month  in 
the  sailinix  of  the  Armada.  Philip  and  Parma 
This  had  .successfully  deceived  Queen  '.'Elizabeth  with 

gave  the 

English  a      their  protract'-'fl  peace  ne<^otiations,  so  that  she 

little  time  to  i  •     i  i 

prepare  to     did  not  make,  but  even  liindered  preparations 

resist  them.    ,.  ,     .  ,        ,  •   l    -i  «  i        i-ii 

irom    being  made,   to  resist  the    Armada,    till 

the   last   moment.     This   month    was  of   ixreat 

value  in  EnL,danil,  in  affording  so  much  more 

time  to  iret  into  some  measure   of  readiness. 


cauHing  a 
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Tlic  death  of  tlie  groat  admiral  was  profitable 
to  the   Eni^dish   in  another  way,  viz.,  that  it 
gave   them    less  ability    and    experience    with 
which  to  cope  wlien  the  crisis  came. 
Tlie  violent       Again,  after  the  Armada  had  put  to  sea,  the 

storm  oil' the     .  i     i         i  •  •    i  • 

coast  of  Violent  storm  which  scattered  the  ships,  sinking 
adolavofa  ■'^oiiie,  disabling  others,  and  in  some  measure 
Coruima  to  i'U^i^'i'^i?  ^11,  caused  a  further  delay  of  a  month 
^^^^^-  in    rcHttinof  at  Corunna.     This  again  afforded 

the  English  longer  time  for  preparing  and 
strengthening  their  still  comparatively  small 
navy.  Also,  the  mistake  of  Admiral  Medina, 
in    makinuf    for    the    Lizard    rather   than    the 


Mistakinu; 
the  Lizard 


for  the  Ply-  Plymouth  light,  gave  opportunity  to  the  pirate 

mouth  light.     /      .  !  . 

Fleming  to  inform  Admiral  Howard  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  and  afforded  him  time  to  get 
his  fleet  safely  out  of  Plymouth  harbour,  before 
his  adversary  had  opportunity  to  capture  or 
destroy  his  navy,  m--.  he  intended.  Had  the 
Armada  proceeded  to  England  without  any  of 
these  delays,  she  would  liave  found  her 
England  not  nnprepared,  and  might  have  made  a  successful 

prepared  to 

resist  till       landing  upon  her  shores.     But  the  delays  lost 

last  moment. 

great  opportunities  to  Spain,  and  opened  new 

and  briixhter  ones  to  England.     Moreover,  the 

winds  were  favourable  for  collecting  and  mov- 
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EngHah         ing  tlie  light  English  ships  through   all  their 

ac(|uire  con-  i        /-^i  i  j  i  •         i 

fulenoc  from  ^v<^y  "P  the  Uhaiinel,   so  that  m  the  opening 

success^'  engagcuients  they  were  able  to  get  the  weather- 
gage,  and  so  ac(|iiire  curiHtlenco  in  their  ability 
to  deal  with  their  liTeat  adversai'V. 

On  the  memorable  Sabbath  night  of  dnly 
tlie  2Mth,  the  wind,  the  tide,  even  tlie  dark- 
ness, favoured  the  successful  issue  of  tlie 
strategical  effort  to  throw  the  Spanish  fleet 
into  panic  and  confusion.  This  secnningly 
small  matter  in  so  great  a  struggle  enabled 
Drake  and  Seymour,  Han-kins  and  the  rest,  to 
enter  on  the  memorable  and  crowninjx  struGf'de 
of  the  29th  of  July,  olf  Gravelines.  The  Kng- 
lish  cannon,  which  did  such  splendid  service 
that  day,  did  not  alone,  however,  achieve  the 
irlorious  results  of  the  dav.  If  the  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisom,  so  did  the 
winds  aixainst  the  invincible  Armada.  Thov 
blew  the  Spanish  shi[)s  up  the  Channel,  close 
on  the  Flemish  shalK)Ws,  drove  them  into  clus- 
ters too  close,  one  to  another,  for  eilieient 
action.  They  also  rendered  return  to  Calais 
impossible — a  move  the  admiral  designed  to 
make  that  morning,  but  was  hindered  as  well  by 
the  winds  as  the  English  guns.    Yet  the  arma- 
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mcnt  Wcas  still  vci'v  stronc]:  in  nnmbors  of  men 
and  sliips  at  the  close  of  the  action  of  the  29th. 
Though  not  less  than  twenty  to  thirty  of  its 
ships  and  (i\^c  or  six  thousand  of  its  men  had 
melted  away  since  enterinc^  the  Channel,  it  still 
had  from  a  hundred  and  ten  to  a  h  mch'cd  and 
twenty  ships,  even  if  many  of  them  were 
crippled    and   nearly  broken. 

The  number  of  their  men  was  still  vastly 
more  than  those  of  the  Enirlish,  even  if 
they  were  beaten  and  disheartened.  Had 
the  winds  abated,  or  had  they  become 
favourable,  the  English  expected  that  they 
would  return  in  a  few  days,  and  might 
successfully  form  a  junction  witli  Parma  off 
the  French  coast,  and  guard  his  army  to 
their  shores.  The  winds  proved  them- 
selves powerful  allies  to  England,  so  that 
they  became  light  and  deliverance  to  her,  and 
darkness  and  destruction  to  the  Armada. 
God  blowed  upon  them  and  they  were  scat- 
tered By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Armada's 
destruction  was  accomplished  by  them.  In- 
creasing in  fury,  the  storm  drove  them  along 
the  north  coasts  of  Scotland,  past  the  Orkneys, 
some  of   them   still    farther  north;  and    then, 
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with  a  violence  of  winds  and   waves  seldom 

paralleltMl,    dashed    them     on    the    rough    and 

The  tlcstruc- rocky  western  shores  of   Ireland — Ivcrrv,   Oal- 

tion  of  the 

AiiiKula        ^vay,  and   Donegal,  and  some  of  thc^-m  on  the 

C()iii])letc'(l 

oil  tlu!  wfst   no   less  fatal   shoi'es  of   the   i>les  of  Mull  and 

of    lioliuul  .  rp,  ILL-  •  il  L 

and  west-      Arran.      ilie   destruction    m    these    ports    was 
Ks  eb.       terrible  and  fatally  complete,  for  not  less  than 
two  score  galleons  and  ten  thousand  men  per- 
ished on  those  wild   coasts   among  their  Irish 
co-reliirionists. 

This  all  but  total  destruction  of  the  Invin- 
cible Armada,  and  with  it   the  failure  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  invasion,  bears  the  mark  of 
the    Divine    Hand.       When    it    became    fully 
The  imprcs- known  in   England    the    impression    produced 
on  English    OR  the  minds  of  all  Catholics,  quite  as  much 
tlie  v)ruvi-      '^"^  1  rotcstauts,    was    deep   and    enduring;    lor 

dential  do-     ^^n     ^^^^^^^,     ^i^^^^     ^j^^      j-  ^^f    ^       j,^     ^^^^j    |.]^g 

cision  of  tlic  •^  '■ 

strife  deep     Holy    Father    at    Rome   had   ai)pealed    in    the 

and  eudur 

i»g-  defence   of   their   cause   to   the  ordeal   of  war, 

and  looked  for  the  arbitrament  of  Heaven, 
through  it  to  settle  the  strife.  The  winds  and 
seas  were  regarded  as  especially  God's  minis- 
ters. The  result  was  open  and  decisive.  Eng- 
land was,  by  the  test,  declared  in  the  right; 
Spain  and   the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  wrong. 
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It  was  for  freedom  ngainsfc  intolerance,  for 
Protestantism  ai^ainst  Romanism.  Tlie  results 
profoundly  impressed  the  English  Catholics, 
and  did  much  to  decide  tliem  to  conformity  to 
the  established  religion.  Considerations  of 
utility  and  the  hopelessness  of  any  early  or 
easy  change  of  the  national  religion  also  had 
their  influence. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

OUR  HEKITAGE  SHOULD   m:   PRESERV 


^f4i^       ""'  ''  ""'  ^"-    ^'"''"^  '"'"'"'-ed  and 
SS^^^S^mMi    "^^'y-"^^  ^^'^^-  tl,«  cost  and  .su.. 

':;"hM.  ,  'f  ^"^'^  "'«  ™l»«  "f  tl'o  liorita^e  of 
Irecloni- social,  intellectual  and  relin-iouv 
which  has  fallen  to  us.  It  also  calls  us  I  the 
exerci,se  of  perpet„al  vigilance  and  earnest 
endeavour  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  same 
to  those  who  follow. 

fo™,™rou„.      '^^'°''  nations-.Spain,  France.  Italy,  and  the 

Sl""'.'avo'r'-"'''''=''  '"  "«=  «i>'-''^onth  century  excluded 

hi' p"o«r«r'     "  ^''f'""^«°".  "-itl.  its  beneficent  and  ,|uick. 

cun?   influences,   have   fallen    behind   in   the 

march    of  progress.     .Statistics  show  the  con- 

t.nued   reis-n  of  illiteracy  an.on.-  the  n,„.s.so.s, 

There-         and  corresDondinrr  ].ir»i-  .vl- 

formoj  i,ave        ,       '"'1^°"'"".^  '<^ck  of  enterprise  and  in.le- 

advaaced.  pendence ;  while  England.  Geimanv  the 
Ui'.ted  States,  and  all  those  peoples '  who 
heartdy   received    it.    or    have    sprung   from 
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Not  now 
force,  but 
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those  who  did,  have  steadily  advanced  in 
prosperity  and  enlightenment,  and  now  lead 
the  van  of  civilization.  It  is  not  easy  to 
measure,  nor  possible  to  exaggerate  the  eleva- 
tion, the  power  and  true  manliness  of  charac- 
ter which  it  imparted  to  those  communities, 
peoples  and  nations  which  received  it ;  nor  is 
it  to  estimate  the  sources  of  happiness  and  pro-s- 
perity  which  it  opened  to  them. 

Let  us  be  well  aware  that  the  same  spirit  of 
despotism  under  different  forms  and  names, 
still  lives  in  that  system,  which  makes  its  proud 
boast  that  it  is  sciyipc/v  eadem — always  the 
same.  It  wishes  now,  as  of  old,  to  subvert  the 
fair  fabric  of  our  Protestantism,  and  snatch  from 
mankind  the  liberties  which  have  been  secured 
at  such  great  cost.  The  means  now  employed 
for  this  are  less  grim  and  repellant  than  of  old. 
It*  does  not  now  propose  to  convert  us  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  or  the  pains  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  but  by  the  subtilties  of  the  Jesuit,  and 
the  persuasives  of  a  persistent  propagandism, 
Rome  puts  on  the  garb  and  speaks  in  the  lan- 
cruafre  of  an  anjxel  of  freedom  and  human 
rights,  that  so  she  may  restore  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  sway  of   that   media3valism  which 
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The  present 
pope's  con- 
demnation 
«f  the  Re- 
formation. 


Criticisms 
of  the  pope's 
encyclical 
for  1888. 


she  lost  in  the  sixteenth.  If  she  continues  to 
denounce  tlie  Reformation,  it  is  an  admission 
that  its  principles  are  still  a  power  which  slie 
dread.s.  In  his  encyclical  of  188.5,  Leo  XIII. 
expressed  himself  in  such  phrases  as  these  in 
rejjard  to  the  Reformation.  He  denounced  it 
as  "  the  origin  of  all  the  now  active  principles 
of  unbridled  liberty."  He  repudiated  the 
notion,  "that  every  man  should  be  allowed 
freely  to  think  on  wliatsoever  subject  he 
pleases."  He  condemned  those  "governments 
which  allow  every  one  to  follow  the  form  of 
religion  he  prefers." 

In  his  encyclical  of  the  present  year  he  ex- 
pounds and  defines  the  sphere  of  religion  and 
of  liberty.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  plausi- 
ble, almost  Protestant,  language  in  which  he 
sets  forth  his  notions  of  human  rights  and 
liberties,  and  conceals  his  jndying  yearning 
for  universal  and  absolute  power.  We  must 
discriminate  between  his  theories  and  practice 
in  regard  to  men's  religious  and  civil  riixhts.  For 
they  are  widelj-  different.  He  conditions  and 
limits  them  on  all  sides  by  his  own  will.  As 
the  waters  surround  and  limit,  and  so  define  our 
notion  of  an  island,  so  does  his  will  surround 
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Wliat  it  is, 
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Extract 
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and  limit  all  his  theories  of  liberty.  Whatever 
he  may  describe  as  the  proper  sphere  of  either 
religion  or  liberty  in  thought,  speech  or  action, 
may  be  modified  and  must  be  administered 
according-  to  that  will.  He  regards  the  Church 
of  Rome,  of  which  he  is  the  liead,  as  the 
custodian  of  those  blessiuLrs,  and  men  and 
nations  to  enjoy  just  so  much  of  them  as  he 
deems  proper  to  dispense. 

Read  the  following  extract  from  his  encycli- 
cal of  this  year,  and  judge  what  it  means.  He 
says : 

"  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
profession  of  religion  in  the  connnunity,  and 
that  the  religion  thus  professed  should  be  the 
true  one.  It  is  not  difficult,  at  least  in  Catholic 
countries,  to  recognize  by  unmistakable  signs 
which  is  the  true  religion.  This  religion  the 
heads  of  the  State  are  bound  to  protect 
and  to  maintain,  in  the  true  interests  of  the 
community.  For  the  powers  that  be  are  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  those  governed ; 
and  thouu'h  the  immediate  end  of  the  State  is 
to  secure  tlie  welfare  of  the  citizens  in  the 
present  life,  it  is  also  in  dut}^  bound  not  to 
diminish,  but  to  foster  in  man  that  faculty  of 
attaining  to  the  supreme  good,  in  which  lies  his 
everlasting  blessedness,  and  this  attainment  is 
impossible  without  religion." 
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These  are  not  wild  or  extravaj:fant,  but  plausi- 
ble anil    measured    words.       Still     it    is    clear 
enough    what    the    pope    means    by   "  the  true 
His  notions  reli<don."    He  means  simply  that  of  the  Kcmiish 

about      true  "  ^    "^ 

religion."  Church,  of  whlch  he  claims  to  be  the  infallible 
head,  whether  that  church  be  orixanized  in  Ensr- 
land,  Canada  or  the  United  States,     If  the  head 

How  it  toler- of  the  State  is  bound  to  protect  it,  as  he  claims 
it  should,  then  are  civil  rulers  bound  to  use 
their  power  to  maintain  one  as  against  another 
form  of  religion.  Hence  the  course  of  Philip 
the  Second  and  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  may  be  rightly 
followed    by    other    princes.      Hence,    also,   all 

How  ho  dc-  false    religions,  i.e.,  all  except  the  papal,  being 

terniincd  the  .        ,,  .    •  i?     .i     l  .     •  .•    i     •     i 

in  the  opmion  oi  that  not  impartial  judge, 
pestilential  and  damning,  should  now,  as  of  old, 
be  suppressed.  Then,  if  the  state  is  in  harmony 
with  the  church,  it  should  acknowledijc  the 
church's  right  to  require  obedience  from  all 
the  people  to  her  dictates,  and  it  is  the  state's 
All  history    duty    to     enforce,    by    means  of     her    power, 

teaches  us  tit  \  i  i    i  •    i  •      i  i 

that  if  the     such    ouedieiice.     All  history   reminds  us  now 
stvte  accepts  j.^^,^^    whenever     the    state    accepted     Rome's 

rvonie  s  ' 

teachings  as  j.gg^^|^jj^(jj^,  jj^j.   ^^  jj^j.    ^phd-e    and    duty,  human 

to  her  tUity,  ="  '■ 

liberty  is       freedom  became  impossible,     H"  the  state  should 
impossible. 

now   carry  out  the  church's  will  and  support 
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what  she  defines  "  true  religion,"  then  all  forms 
of  religion,  however  beneficent,  pure  and  true, 
which  ditt'er  from  that  religion,  would  in  no 
wise  be  longer  tolerated.  When,  again,  the 
church  and  state  are  not  in  harmony,  i.e.,  when 
the  state  is  on  the  side  of  freedom,  the  pope 
would  then  agree  to  a  system  of  religious 
toleration,  which  would  secure  his  form  of 
religion  on  equal  toleration  with  the  one  with 
which  the  state  is  in  harmony.  But  when  the 
state  is  in  harmony  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  promises  no  such  eijual  toleration  to  the 
other  party.  This  is  equal  to  saying,  Where  the 
state  is  papal,  the  papal  religion,  and  no  other 
should  be  tolerated ;  but  when  the  state  is 
Protestant,  there  equal  religious  toleration 
should  be  granted  to  the  papal  as  well  as  to  the 
Protestant. 
Liberty  Hence    it    follows    that   liberty    which  has 

with' I'lotes- ^^^^  bound  up  with  Protestantism  for  three- 
and-a-half  centuries,  is  tolerated  only  in  states 
not  in  harmony  with  Rome ;  but  in  states  in 
agreement  with  her  or  such  as  come  into  ao^ree- 
ment  with  her  theories  and  doctrines,  toleration 
gives  way  to  papal  supremacy  and  to  the  rule 
of  absolute  power. 
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and  at  how  great  a  cost ;  and  so  vigilantly  pre- 
serve and  defend  them  against  the  persistent 
and  insidious  attacks  of  Rome. 
The  boaat  of  ^^  ^^^  present  day,  one  of  the  boasts  of 
JI^Ttlie^^^  Romish  propagandists  is  that  they  are  making 
are  recover-  rapid  progress  in  reconverting  those  peoples 
who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  renounced  the 
pope's  supremacy  and  tilled  up  the  ranks  of 
the  Reformation.  Especially  is  this  boast  often 
made  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  people.  If 
this  is  true,  though  we  <lo  not  believe  it  is,  it 
would  be  remarkable,  that  while  all  those  coun- 
tries which  rejected  the  Reformation  and  clung 
to  mediajvalism  have  fallen  behind  in  the 
march  of  civilization,  and  the  Romish  Church 

have  fallen 

behind  the    has  lost  her  power  over  them,  that  the  Anglo- 

refonned  in    ,  ,  i  •   i       i  •  i     i  i 

the  march  of  i^axon  race,  which  has  experienced  beyond 
progiess.  others  the  vivifying  and  beneticent  influence  of 
the  Reformation,  has  passed  into  and  leads  the 
van  of  progress,  should  now  yield  to  priestcraft 
and  enter  the  ranks  of  reaction.  If  this  view 
is  correct,  then  one  or  the  other  of  these  infer- 
ences follows  :  First,  that  Rome  has  so  stultitied 
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The  Uoinish  ami  (loiKlciicil  spiritual  lii'o  in  tlioso  who  climor 

l)Oilst    not  ,1,1,1  1  I  1  11 

ciodiiiihlc;      to  Iwv  that  slic   no   loiiLjor  has  tlio  moral  ana 

to  tilt!   Vit.ll-  •     -i.  1     1'  1  1    •         1      il  i         1 

ity  and  spiritual  torcos  m-cossary  to  l»iii(l  tluMii  to  her 
power  ot  jj^jjii  assure  them  she  can  do  them  any  <;o()cl ; 
K'""-  or,  sccon<l,  it  ^^oes  to  sliow  how  vital  and  how 

powerful  t'ur  <;"ood  Protestantism  has  hcen  since 
out  of  tlie  exuheranc'j  of  its  life  it  is  able  to 
impart  vitalit}'  and  vii^our  to  the  effete  and 
decadent  system  of  Romi\  Certainly  such 
perversion  of  Protestants  argues  little  in  favour 
of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Romish  system, 
wliile  it  compliments  the  vitality  and  spiritual 
power  of  Protestantism. 

The  boasters      It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  those  who 

mostly  ])cr- 

vertscx-       boast  most  loudly  of  the  success  of  their  efforts, 

pressing 

their  desires,  not  to  convert  men  to  the  faith  that  is  in  Je.sus, 
but  to  pervert  them  to  the  faith  of  the  pope, 
are  themselves  perverts  ;  and  tlie  Jesuitical 
modes  employed  by  them  are  as  little  defen- 
sible or  honourable, 'a.s  evani^elical  or  spiritually 
proH table.  We  may  even  regard  it  true,  that 
the  words  which  express  their  success  are 
rather  expressions  of  the  desires  and  hopes  of 
those  wdio  use  them,  than  of  actual  results. 
That  great  ctibrts  are,  however,  being  made, 
some  success  attending  them,  and  high  hopes  of 
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future  triumph  arc  entertained,  is  evident  from 

such  vivid   ])()rtrayals  of  the   work  as  the  fol- 

lowiiiL;- :   Dr.    Vaun'han,   the    Ivonush    Bi.slK>p   of 

Salford,  l'jiL;land,  spcakint,'  of  the  pro<,'ress  of 

popory  in  i^nnland,  recently  said  : 

The  state-         "  A  few  years  i\(t;o  the  AnL,diean  hisliops,  with 
mctit  of  one  -  '  i       i       i     i        ii 

of  tliuin.        one  or   two   exceptions,    were   sliockeM    l»y   the 

departure  of  the  Mitualists,  and  the  Le|L,dsliiture 
was  -ij^^ain  and  a^^ain  invoked  to  put  down  the 
Komanisinu^  tendencies.  Still  the  practices  have 
(Tone  on  ;  churches  in  whicli  lvituali>m  is 
adopted  are  arising'  all  over  the  hind,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Anj^dican  hishops,  until  Cdtliolics 
can  Hcurcdy  dlstlixjuis/t  hrturen  .such  iilaccs 
and  the  cldtrchcs  bclovyinfj  to  their  own  eomi- 
muiilov. 

"  Even  the  <j;reat  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in 
London  is  beini;'  turned  to  resemble  more  a  Ca- 
tholic church  than  anythinf.^  else  ;  a  ma<,mificent 
altar  and  rcredos  have  been  erected,  which 
could  not  liave  been  more  effectively  designed 
by  an  architect  in  Rome,  so  perfect  arc  the  out- 
lines and  decorations.  It  is  now  oidy  necessary 
to  provide  the  relies  of  the  saints  and  secure 
the  blessing  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  order  to 
celebrate  Hiu:h  Mass." 

lie  then  specifies  the  aspects   of  growth  in 

many  particulars  during  thirty  or  forty  years 

now  past.     He  states  that  from  two  or  three 
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The  growth  hundred  priests  the  number  has  increased  to  as 

of  Roman- 
ism in  Eng-  many  thousands.      From   two   or   three  score 
land. 

convents  and  schools  the  number  has  reached 

several  hundred.     The  number  of  churches  has 

kept  full   pace   with   the   number  of  priests. 

They  have  now  a  complete  hierarchical  system 

set  up,  which  covers  the  whole  land,  and  from 

Perverts       among  clerical  perverts  they  have  found  bishops, 

from  among 

the  Church   avchbishops   and   cardinals,    and  all   the   rest. 

clergy.  Perhaps   the   most  discouraging    view   of   the 

wholij  matter  is  the  Romanising  or  ritualistic 
tendencies  and  proclivities  of  not  a  lew  minis- 
tering in  the  Church  of  England,  who  look 
lightly  on  the  whole  work  of  the  Reformation 
in  proportion  to  their  nearness  of  approach  to 

Mr.  Disraeli  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  eloquent  words  ut- 
tered by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Glasgow,  in  1874,  in  a 
memorable  speech,  may  have  something  pro- 
phetic in  them.     Said  he  : 

"  It  may  be  open  to  England  again  to  take 
her  stand  upon  the  Reformation,  which  three 
hundred  years  ago  was  the  source  of  her  great- 
ness and  her  glory  ;  and  it  may  be  her  proud 
destiny  to  guard  civilization  alike  from  the 
withering   blast    of    atheism,    and    from   the 

SIMOOM  OF  SACERDOTAL  USURPATION." 
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The    fathers 
entrust  ub  as 
their  heirs 
with  the 
care  of  all 
they  won  for 
us. 


The  old  ad- 
versaries are 
also  here  full 
of  the  same 
spirit  as  of 
old. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
A  i.esson  from  the   fathers   of  1588  TO 

their  CANADIAN   CHILDREN. 

F  we  are  the  offspring  of  the  patriotic 
fathers  who  triumphed  in  1588 — as  we 
certainly  are — then  are  we  also  their 
heirs  and  successors,  and  should  ascertain  what 
they  have  left  us,  and  how  we  should  preserve 
and  use  it.  They  bestowed  upon  us  a  rich  in- 
heritance of  independence,  manly  enterprise, 
free  institutions,  freedom  of  thought,  of  ac- 
tion and  of  religion,  respect  for  law,  the  rights 
of  fellow-men,  and  an  open  Bible.  These  have 
made  our  race  strong,  enlightened,  powerful  and 
prosperous — the  foremost  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gress and  civilization.  Our  ancient  adversaries 
are  also  on  the  soil  of  Canada,  in  their  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unchanging  Church  of  Rome. 
They  are  the  offspring  and  heirs  of  the  princi- 
ples, traditions  and  beliefs  for  which  Philip  the 
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Second  and  Sixtus  the  Fifth  contended.     They 

encounter  us  under  the  full  inspiration  of  the 

same   spirit   of   subtle         intolerance,   lust    of 

Seeks  domi-  power,  louf^ing  for  th      'onquest  of   this  new 

nance  in  the  i  i  p        .  i  i  -nw  •  i        • 

land.  world  tor  themselves.     Komanism,  having  ex- 

hausted its  power  over  the  peoples  of  Italy, 
Austria,  France,  and  all  those  countries  from 
which,  with  fire  and  sword,  she  expelled  Pro- 
Having  lost  testant  liberty  in  the  sixteenth  century,  she 
the  Catholic  here  seeks   the   conquest  of  new  fields.     She 

countries  of  •    •        r^        i      -r>   '  •    '         r^  i  ixi 

Europe,  the  V^^^^   ^^^^   Great    Britain,   Canada    and    the 
Romewi^hes^"^^^^   States   her  Jesuit   militia,  her   moek- 

to  regain      faced  nuns  and  grim-faced  monks,  with  a  full- 
England,  ^  ' 

Canada,  and  rrrown    hierarchy,  parasite-like,  to   live  upon, 

the  United  ^ 

States.  and,  if  possible,  exhaust  its  free,  young   life. 

She  has  large  and  profitable   investments   in 
various   corporations   which  yield   her  liberal 
revenues,  but  from  all  taxation  she  claims  ex- 
emption on  the  ground  of  the  spiritual  benefits 
she   aftects   to   bestow   upon   the   state.      She 
legally  holds  in  Quebec  a  position  of  strength 
not  only  superior  to  Protestantism,  but  above 
The  Church  what  she  holds  in  any  o.her  province  of  the 
established    Dominion   of  Canada,   or  in  any   one  of   the 
ported ^by      United  States  of  America,     For  the  church  in 
Quebec.^  ^"   ^^^^^  province  is  established  and  supported  by 
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law.  She  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights 
with  other  bodies  of  Christians,  and  there 
realizes  her  own  theory  of  supremacy  not  only 
over  other  churches,  but  over  the  state  as 
well.  In  her  eagerness  to  grasp  power  she 
aims  at  controlling  education,  politics,  all  public 
institutions  such  as  schools,  coUeijes,  convents, 
hospitals  and  asylums.  She  wishes  to  exercise 
a  power  as  great  in  every  province  of  the 
Dominion.  In  the  meantime  she  does  not 
diffuse  among  the  people  healthful  principles 
of  independence,  of  inquiry,  of  equal  rights  and 
of  liberty,  but  of  submission  and  implicit 
obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
church's  property  and  revenues  in  Quebec 
are  quite  beyond  what  almost  any  citizen 
in  this  province  imagines,  because  he  hears  the 
cry  so  constantly  of  provincial  importunity, 
begging  for  more  money  from  the  national 
treasury. 

Her  revenues  derived  from  tithes,  fees  for  spe- 
cial masses,  sacraments  and  services,  rents  of 
properties,  lotteries  and  such  like,  amount  annu- 
ally to  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars,  which 
would  give  for  the  expense  of  its  nine  hundred 
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parishes,  on   an   average,  a   revenue  of   more 
than  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year. 


The  following  statement,  prepared  with 
much  care  bj'-  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Cruchet,  of 
Montreal,  may  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  an 
over-statement  of  the  property  and  revenues 
of  the  Romish  Church   in  Quebec : 

"In  1759  she  received  2,117,000  acres  of 
land,  which  valuable  possession  has  since  been 
greatly  added  to  by  property  gained  by  diplo- 
macy and  continual  begging,  an  I  by  the  natu- 
ral increase  in  the  values  of  certain  kinds  of 
real  estate.  She  owns  nine  hundred  churches, 
valued  at  $37,000,000 ;  nine  hundred  parson- 
ages, along  with  the  palaces  of  the  cardinal, 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  valued  at  S9,000-, 
000  ;  twelve  seminaries,  worth  $600,000  ;  seven- 
teen classical  colleges,  $850,000  ;  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  boarding-schools  and  academies, 
$6,000,000;  eiglit  hundred  convents,  $4,000,000; 
sixty-eight  hospitals  and  asylums,  $4,000,000 — 
a  total  of  $61,210,000.  As  to  lands,  shops, 
houses  and  invested  capital,  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  absolute  certainty.  We  know  that 
some  ecclesiastical  orders  are  enormously  rich. 
Catholics  themselves  declare  that  the  Sul- 
picians,  for  example,  are  richer  than  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  the  most  powerful  institution  of 
the  kind  in  America." 
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Last  year,  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  suppressed 
in  1774,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
have  been  without  legal  domicile  in  the  land  ever 
since,  were  incorporated  with  the  papal  appro- 
bation by  the  Romish  province  of  Quebec.  In 
the  current  year  the  Catholic  premier  of  the 
province,  has  passed  a  bill  to  indemnify  the 
order  for  its  previously  escheated  property  as 
a  future  outfit  and  endowment  to  the  extent  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  act  for 
the  endowment  of  these  pernicious  intruders  is 
now  before  the  Dominion  Government  for 
approval  or  disallowance.  If  allowed,  it  be- 
comes law.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  government  will  have  the  courage  to  dis- 
allow  the  measure,  seeing  it  is  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  a  network  of  political  influence  and 
intrigue  from  which  it  requires  boldness  to 
escape.  There  are  strong  and  varied  reasons 
why  the  measure  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come law  in  Canada.  In  the  first  place,  the 
province  is  unable  to  pay  the  money  out  of  its 
own  funds.  It  is  already  overwhelmed  with  a 
debt  of  twenty-two  millions  ;  and  is  constantly 
begging  aid  from  the  Dominion  Government  to 
meet  its  current  expenses.     Again,  neither  the 
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incorporation    nor    endowment   of    the   order 
should   be    allowed  because  no  other  country- 
has  nfiven  a  state   endowment  to  it.     In  fact, 
The  order     ^^Qst  Catholic  Countries  have  either  refused  the 

regarded 

pf;-r.io-     •'     Jesuits  lcn[al  domicile  or  forcibly  expelled  them, 
from  Catho-  They  are  now  prohibited  from  taking  any  part 

lie  as  well  as  _ 

Protestant    in   pul)lic  education   in   France,  Belgium  and 

countries  in  t-.  •       t     i         i  i 

Europe.  '  ormany.  Even  in  Italy  they  have  no  loot- 
L(  ;d,  p-ave  in  the  city  of  Rome.  In  Austria 
thoy  are  under  surveillance,  and  they  are  wholly 
<;xclu(i  ^'-om  Mexico.  These  are  Catholic 
countn;,;,  ■  il  observed.  They  were  excluded 
many  years  ago  from  England,  though  they 
there  conduct  schools  and  colleges,  not,  how- 
ever, at  the  state's,  but  at  their  own  expense. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  invidious  to  endow 
this  brotherhood  and  pass  over  other  Catholic 
societies,  which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  history, 
are  far  more  deservinij  than  this  one.  It  not 
only  grants  them  equal  rights  with  old  and 
reputable  societies,  but  it  puts  a  premium  on 
an  order  whose  casuistry  and  influence  has  been 
prejudicial  to  morality  and  the  stability  of  the 
state. 

A  distinguished    theological  professor,   who 
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Isor, 


who 


has  been  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Quebec, 
thus  writes  on  this  whole  matter  : — 

"No  student  of  history  or  observer  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  can  doubt  that  the  plans  of  the 
hierarchy  at  this  moment  are  most  ambitious 
and  comprehensive.  The  programme  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Jesuits  is  the  capture  of  Britain 
and  America  and  through  them  the  subjugation 
of  the  whole  world.  Nor  is  it  spiritual  subju- 
gation that  is  aimed  at,  but  temporal  as  well. 
This  has  always  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  being  propagated  of  late  with 
unusual  boldness  in  Quebec.  La  Verite,  the 
strongest  of  our  Ultramontane  journals,  asserts 
it  with  authority.  In  its  issue  of  the  Slsfc 
December  last,  it  says,  '  the  church  is  not  only 
absolutely  independent  of  the  state,  but,  what 
is  more,  superior  to  it.'  Is  this  claim  to  be 
acknowledged  throughout  our  country  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Romanism  as  a  religious  and  politi- 
cal system — we  cannot  separate  the  two  fac- 
tors, they  are  thoroughly  interwoven — is  to 
be  resisted  to  the  utmost.  If  we  are  asked 
why  ?  We  answer,  in  brief,  because  it  perverts 
and  suppresses  the  truth  of  God — is  now  in  the 
main  Jesuitism — corrupts  and  poisoi^s  the  foun- 
16 
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tains  of  education,  elementary  and  advanced — 
makes  national  education  and  national  unity  in 
Canada  on  a  true  basis  impossible — cripples 
human  freedom  and  undeniably  impoverishes 
the  people.  The  Bible  is  interdicted  and  has 
been  burned  at  the  instance  of  Rome  in  this 
province.  Her  schools  are  hotbeds  of  super- 
stition, in  which  pupils  waste  their  time  over 
vapid  legends  of  the  saints,  and  are  obliged  to 
degrade  and  sacrifice  their  manhood  in  the 
confessional.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people 
are  made  poor  and  non-progressive  by  the  un- 
limited exactions  of  the  church.  They  are  not 
free  in  any  true  sense ;  but  the  spirit  of  liberty 
is  rising  in  their  breasts,  and  all  true  patriots 
should  help  them  to  cast  off  the  yoke.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  look  for  the  downfall  of 
Romanism.  That  which  it  hates  and  fears 
most — the  Word  of  the  living  God — is  the 
appointed  instrument  of  its  overthrow.  Let 
us,  therefore,  speedily  give  it  to  all ;  and  in 
this  terrible  battle  with  error,  which  is  daily 
increasing  in  magnitude,  let  us,  with  the  faith 
of  the  heroic  Carey,  'expect  great  things /rom 
God,  and  attempt  great  things  for  God.'  "  * 

*  Rev.  Principal  Mac  Vicar. 
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In  the  .sixteentli  century  seminaries  and  col- 
leges were  founded  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy 
by  English  Catholics  for  educating  young 
Catholics  for  the  functions  of  the  priesthood 
in  England.  From  these  institutions  came 
those  swarms  of  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests 
which,  in  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  filled  England  with  conspiracies  and 
treason,  aiminfj  at  nothinor  less  than  the  life  of 
the  queen  and  the  overthrow  of  the  country. 
Canadians  should  observe  that  in  this  year  of 
grace  a  Canadian  college  has  been  opened  in 
Rome  "  to  educate  young  Canadian  Catholics 
according  to  the  Catholic  theology,  for  the 
administration  of  priestly  functions."  From 
Canadians  so  educated  this  country  has 
nothing  better  to  expect,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, than  sprang  from  the  same  source 
to  the  Mother  Country  three  hundred  years 
ao-o.  The  foreiixn  traininor  in  medioBval  doc- 
trines,  in  the  Jesuitical  and  priestly  arts,  in 
dislike  of  English  liberty  and  history,  and 
antacfonism  to  Protestant  freedom  and  intelli- 
gence,  renders  them  anything  but  an  acquisi- 
tion to  Canada.  They  will  return  full  of 
devotion  to  a  foreign  church,  an  ancient  hier- 
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archy,  absolute  ecclesiastical  power,  the  chair 

of  St.  Peter,  and  the  thunderer  of  the  Vatican. 

Romanism     Romanism  is  still  inspired  by  the  same  prin- 

cherishes 

foreign,         ciples  and  spirit  of  intolerance,  cherishes  the 

ancient  and 

obsolete  same  schemes,  and  pursues  the  same  ends  as  of 
notions.  o^^-  Her  dominance  in  Canada  will  be  blight, 
and  debasement  to  Canada  worse  than  was 
that  of  Philip  the  Second  and  Sextus  the  Fifth 
over  Spain.  Her  aim  is  to  tamper  with,  and, 
if  possible,  control  education.  If  it  cannot  be 
She  has  no    altogether  according  to  her  model,  to  approxi- 

sympathy  ,       •■  i        i  -i  i  m  ■  . 

with  gen-      mate  it  as  closely  as  possible.     She  aims  to 
liberal  ideas  mould  the  young — young  Protestants  as  well 
and  pro-       ^^  Catholics.     To  this  end  she  has  her  camps 
of  instruction — cheap   schools   and    colleges — 
under   the   suasive  instruction  of  monks  and 
nuns,  novitiates  and  priests.     These  drill  mas- 
She  educates  ters  teach  their  recruits  to  respect  the  triple 

the  young,  i        r^^         i 

not  in  the     tiara  more  than  the  royal  crown,  the  Church 

ideals  of  the    „  _,  .1  -i       o      •  j?  -l 

present,  but  01  Rome  more  than  the  baviour  01  men,  rites 
le  pas  .       ^^^  ceremonies  more  than  the  oracles  of  God. 
The  need  of     Would  that  we  all  might  be  aroused  from 
aroused  from  our  apathy  on  these  matters  and  that  each  of 
our  apa  \y.  ^^  feeling  himself  responsible  for  liege  service 
to  Christ  and  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow- 
men,  would  promptly  come  forth  "  to  the  help 
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of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty."  Four  years  or  so  ago  the 
news  spread  over  the  eastern  parts  of  this 
Dominion  that  insurrection  and  rebellion 
had  broken  out  in  the  North-West,  and  were 
doing  and  threatening  to  do  a  work  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  property  and  lives  of  the  settlers 
How  speed-  in  those  parts.     Immediately  a  spirit  of  resist- 

ily  oiu' 

volunteers  ance  and  repression  was  aroused.  Companies, 
to  the  emer-  battalions  and  regiments  of  brave  volunteers 
supp^ei"'a  offered  themselves  to  go  and  quell  the  tumult 
and'rebd""  ^"^^  restore  order.  An  adequate  army  was 
organized,  which  in  a  few  months  returned 
clothed  with  honour,  having  successfully  ac- 
complished in  that  short  time  the  patriotic  task 
they  volunteered  to  perform. 
The  spirit  of      Would  that  such  a  regard  for  the  integrity 

loyalty  and  .  p  ^,     .     .  .        . 

devotion  to  and    stability    of    our    free    Christian    insti- 
and  to  the     tutioiis,    our   cherished  traditional    rights,   the 
and  rights    cause  of  Christ  and  the   good  of   our  fellow- 
ne^eded^"^    citizens,   animated    all    classes    and    divisions 
of  our  Reformed  and  Protestant  countrymen ! 
Would  that  they  were  one  in  sentiment  and 
spirit,   to    boldly  meet  and   heroically  oppose 
every  invasion  of  their  dear-bought  and  price- 
less inheritance  !     We   want  them  to   be  men 
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of  courage  and  of  faith,  men  of  purpose  and 
of  power,  "  men  of  skill  who  can  keep  rank, 
and  are  not  of  double  heart ! " 

•'  When  Spain  and  Rome  their  force  united 

To  crush  out  freedom's  cau^e, 
Our  fathers  rallied  for  the  right 

And  honour  of  our  laws  ; 
Both  round  the  throne  and  altar, 

And  home's  sweet  sheltering  tree, 
These  gallant  sons  of  old  contended  ; 

And  so,  true  hearts,  will  we. 

"  We  want  not  triumphs  sprung  from  force, 

They  stain  the  noblest  cause  ; 
For  not  in  might  or  blood  does  truth 

Inscribe  her  perfect  laws. 
Our  spears  and  swords  are  printed  words, 

The  mind  our  battle-plain  ; 
We've  won  such  victories  before. 

And  so  we  can  again. 

"  This  makes  us  stand  the  foremost 

Among  the  brave  and  free  ; 
Our  gallant  sires  of  old  contended, 

And  so,  true  hearts,  will  we." 
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